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"There  is  a  pleasure  in  the  pathless  woods, 
There  is  a  rapture  in  the  lonely  shore, 
There  is  society  where  none  intrudes. 
By  the  deep  sea — and  music  in  its  roar ; 
I  love  not  maij  the  less  but  nature  more 
From  these  our  interviews,  in  which  I  steal 
From  all  I  may  be,  or  have  been  before, 
To  mingle  with  the  universe,  and  feel 
What  I  can  ne'er  express,  yet  cannot  all  conceal." 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


THIS  volume  owes  its  existence  to  no  pre-arranged  plan  of 
travel  for  the  purpose  of  writing  a  book,  the  excursion,  of 
which  it  is  a  record,  having  been  undertaken  solely  with  the 
desire  of  combining  healthful  recreation  with  intellectual 
amusement,  and  to  cultivate  a  more  close  acquaintance  with 
the  charms  of  nature.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that,  without 
claiming  to  rank  as  a  guide  to  the  Peak  district  of  Derby- 
shire, it  may  be  found  an  agreeable  and  useful  companion 
to  the  tourist,  by  facilitating  his  progress  and  enhancing  his 
enjoyment  while  visiting  that  romantic  region. 

A  few  of  the  earlier  chapters  have  already  appeared  in  the 
columns  of  the  MancJiester  Courier,  under  the  title  of  "A 
Ramble  in  the  Peak  of  Derbyshire,"  and  the  approval  they 
met  with  at  the  time  has  induced  the  Author  to  extend  his 
labours,  and  to  offer  the  narrative  in  its  now  complete  form. 
He  has  taken  no  pains  to  amuse  by  relating  imaginary 
adventures,  his  aim  having  been  rather  to  portray  scenes  as 
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they  appeared  to  him  at  the  time  he  witnessed  them — to 
give,  as  far  as  he  has  been  able,  a  true  presentment  of  nature 
in  her  various  and  ever-changing  aspects,  with  such  historical 
notices  as  might  be  applicable,  or  add  to  the  interest  of  the 
places  described.  At  the  same  time  he  is  conscious  of 
having  failed  in  conveying  to  the  reader  more  than  a  limited 
idea  of  the  loveliness  and  beauty  of  the  country  he  has 
traversed. 

The  matter  is  derived  from  notes  and  observations  made 
during  the  rapidity  of  the  journey,  frequently  in  a  brief  style, 
and  without  any  immediate  view  to  their  publication.  Had 
time  and  other  avocations  permitted,  many  of  these  hasty 
sketches  might  have  been  re-arranged  and  improved.  To  do 
so,  however,  though  it  might  have  rendered  them  in  some 
respects  more  complete,  would  have  deprived  them  of  what- 
ever freshness,  precision,  and  circumstantiality  may  attach 
to  them  in  their  present  form. 

In  conclusion,  the  Author  would  bespeak  the  indulgence 
of  the  reader  for  any  defects  or  short-comings  which  may 
appear;  and  in  deprecation  of  any  harsh  criticism,  he  would 
observe  that  the  text  has  been  written  hastily  in  his  leisure 
hours — oftentimes  in  those  brief  moments  which  he  has 
been  enabled  to  snatch  from  other  and  more  legitimate 
pursuits. 


PEEFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION 


THE  call  for  a  second  edition  has  enabled  the  Author  to 
revise  his  work,  and  bring  down  the  information  to  the 
present  time.  He  has  also  reconstructed  one  or  two  of  the 
earlier  chapters,  and  abridged  several  hastily-written  passages 
that  appeared  to  make  larger  demands  upon  the  patience  of 
his  readers  than  it  might  be  desirable  to  venture  upon;  by 
so  doing  he  has  been  able  to  include  the  description  of  other 
places  of  interest  that  for  want  of  space  were  omitted  in  the 
first  edition. 

A  new  feature  in  the  present  volume  is  the  Itinerary 
appended  to  it,  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  found  serviceable  to 
the  tourist. 

The  Author's  thanks  are  due  to  several  friends  for  sugges- 
tions and  information  obligingly  communicated,  and  he  gladly 
avails  himself  of  the  opportunity  of  acknowledging  his  obliga- 
tion to  Llewellynn  Jewitt,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  of  Winster  Hall,  near 
Matlock,  for  the  loan  of  several  of  the  engravings  of  Derby- 
shire scenery  that  give  interest  to  the  following  pages. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

"  England  !  thou  hast,  within  thy  wave-girt  isle, 
Scenes  of  magnificence  and  beauty  rare, 
Too  often  scorn'd  by  thy  ungrateful  sons, 
Who  leave,  unseen,  thy  lovely  hills  and  vales, 
And  seek  for  pleasure  'neath  a  foreign  sky." 

ROGERSON. 

"  KNOW  most  of  the  rooms  of  thy  native  country  before  thou 

goest  over  the  threshold  thereof;  especially,  seeing  England 

presents  thee  with   so   many  observables."      This  was  the 

advice  given  by  quaint  old    Fuller   a  couple  of    centuries 

ago,  advice  that  would  not  be  out  of  place  even  now  a  days, 

when    summer    after    summer    so    many   pleasure-seekers 

betake  themselves  to  the  continent,  rambling  over  hill  and 

<•  valley,  among  glaciers,  and  through  narrow  ravines  and  inoun- 

;    tain  passes,  in  order  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  utter  a  few 

worthless  commonplaces  on  the  charms  of  scenery — a  glory- 

I  fying  of  nature  that  has  degenerated  into  a  mere  sentimental 

'   adoration  of  the  picturesque  features  of  particular  countries — 

whilst  localities  nearer  home,  where  nature  presents  herself 

in  a  garb  not  less  beautiful  and  romantic,  are  passed  by  with 

indifference,  oftentimes  for  no  other  reason  than  that  they 

are  more  conveniently  accessible. 

It  is  true  the  mountains  of  our  own  country  may  not  ex- 
hibit the  wild  desolation  of  Mont  Blanc,  or  compare  with  the 
savage  grandeur  of  Alpine  scenery;  but  there  are  features 
and  characteristics  peculiarly  their  own  that  amply  compen- 
sate for  the  stern  rigidness  and  lofty  magnificence  of  their 
foreign  rivals. 

It  is  the  soft  and  graceful  beauty,  and  the  happy  propor- 
>   tion  of  the  component  parts  that  constitutes  the  great  charm 
jf  our  home  scenery :  there  is  in  it  an  endless  variety  of  form 
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2  ON  FOOT  THROUGH  THE  PEAK. 

and  outline,  a  blending  together  of  hill  and  dale,  of  wood  and 
water,  with  a  diversity  in  the  colouring  of  the  foliage  and 
vegetation  with  which  that  of  no  other  country  can  compare. 

But  he  who  would  thoroughly  appreciate  the  rich  stores  of 
England's  beauty,  must  leave  her  iron  roads  and  beaten  high- 
ways, and  wander  lovingly  over  her  green  hills  and  explore 
the  mazy  windings  of  her  secluded  and  charming  dales ;  in 
the  early  greyness  of  the  morning,  when  the  mists  still  linger 
in  the  vales  and  the  dew  lies  heavy  upon  the  grass ;  at  mid- 
day, when  the  landscape  is  bathed  with  a  flood  of  brilliant 
radiance ;  and  at  eventide,  when  the  declining  sun  fills  the 
glowing  west  with  gorgeous  beauty,  and  the  shadows  lie  in 
lengthened  lines  upon  the  grassy  slopes,  and  the  woods  and 
valleys  are  wrapped  in  a  rich  glow  of  golden  light.  He  must 
follow  the  sweet  meanderings  of  her  mountain  streams,  wind- 
ing hither  and  thither  through  shady  nooks  and  fairy  glens, 
all  fringed  and  festooned  with  greenery,  where  the  tributary 
rills  come  trickling  down  from  the  mossy  heights  gladdening 
the  ear  with  their  tiny  melodies.  He  must  loiter  in  her  bye- 
lanes,  between  banks  rife  with  ferns,  foxgloves,  and  blooming 
harebells,  where  the  thick  hedge-rows  and  the  nodding  trees 
mingle  and  form  a  bower  over  head,  and  the  bright  sunbeams 
playing  through  the  leaves,  dapple  the  greensward  with  their 
restless  and  ever-changing  shadows.  And  so,  pace  from  hamlet 
to  hamlet,  and  from  village  to  village,  inhaling  the  sweet  fra- 
grance of  the  flowery  meads  and  listening  to  the  joyous 
warblings  of  the  birds,  the  mingled  harmony  of  dancing  leaves, 
the  lowing  of  the  kiue  and  the  gentle  murmuring  of  sunny 
music.  If  he  will  do  all  this,  then  he  will  understand  some- 
thing of  the  charms  of  English  scenery,  and  will  learn  that 
travelling  at  home  is  not  less  enjoyable  than  travelling  abroad. 

Though  the  listless  idler  may  pronounce  such  out-door  wan- 
derings dull  and  wearisome,  the  man  of  active  and  inquiring 
mind  will  find  in  them  a  never-failing  source  of  interest  and 
amusement;  to  him  every  turn  of  the  road,  every  sudden 
gleam  of  sunshine,  and  every  flitting  cloud-shadow  that  sweeps 
across  the  landscape  is  a  pleasure,  and  the  constantly  recur- 
ring changes  of  scene  that  travel  opens  up,  and  the  numerous 
individualities  and  circumstances  that  are  brought  objectively 
before  him,  afford  equal  enjoyment  and  gratification.  If,  with 
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a  keen  perception  of  the  beautiful,  he  happens  to  unite  a 
knowledge  of  some  branch  of  natural  science — if  he  is  pre- 
pared to  take  as  his  lesson-book  the  works  of  God  in  nature, 
and  derive  instruction  from  the  nmte  preachers  he  meets  with 
by  the  wayside,  then  his  walk  will  become  still  more  pleasu- 
rable and  attractive ;  he  will  be  led  to  look  "  through  Nature 
up  to  Nature's  God,"  and  in  every  object  around  him,  however 
trivial  and  seemingly  insignificant,  he  will  recognise  the  evi- 
dence of  a  divine  being,  the  witness  of  a  divine  power,  and 
the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  a  divine  and  inapproachable 
glory. 

How  much  enjoyment  may  be  derived  from  things  that 
seem  trifling  in  themselves — the  naked  lifeless-looking  rock — 
the  shattered  crag — the  fragment  of  limestone  with  its  con- 
glomerate of  primeval  shells — even  the  tiny  pebble  that -we 
kick  before  us — all  bear  some  evidence  of  the  inner  life  of 
nature,  and  reveal  something  of  the  history  of  a  pre-Adamite 
or  an  antediluvian  age,  shewing  how  worlds  are  constructed 
upon  the  wreck  and  ruin  of  preceding  worlds,  and  how  closely 
the  waxing  and  waning  of  living  races  are  bound  up  and  asso- 
ciated with  each  other.  The  simple  daisy  with  its  elegant 
fringe-like  petals — the  lily  of  the  valley  that  breathes  forth 
its  balmy  essence — the  common  harebell  with  its  azure  flowers 
hanging  in  graceful  clusters  from  the  slender,  thread-like 
stems — the  waving  ferns  which  throw  out  their  long  droop- 
ing fronds — the  wild  flowers  that  spring  from  the  crevices  of 
the  rocks — the  leaves  of  the  forest- — the  grasses  of  the  field 
— and  the  multitudinous  variety  of  plants  that  our  great 
Creator  has  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  have  each 
their  individual  forms,  and  are  invested  with  a  beauty  peculiar 
to  themselves.  To  descend  lower  in  the  scale  of  nature,  the 
various  forms  of  life  we  see  germinating  and  springing  up 
around  us,  all  busy  in  the  fulfilment  of  their  offices  of  absorp- 
tion or  reprodtiction — the  trailing  lichen  that  clings  so  fondly 
to  the  crumbling  weather-beaten  rock — the  green  moss  that 
wreathes  itself  round  the  decayed  and  rotten-looking  stump  of 
some  old,  withered,  and  blasted  tree — the  green,  dust-like 
confervse — all  these,  with  a  host  of  others,  unfold  their  beau- 
teous forms  and  are  suggestive  of  curious  thought  to  the  true 
lover  of  nature ;  even  the  commonest  fungus  that  grows  in  the 
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darkest,  dreariest,  out  of  the  way  spot,  is  possessed  of  a  charm 
which,  though  unknown  to  the  superficial  observer,  is  at  once 
manifest  to  the  intelligent  and  inquiring  eye. 

Of  all  the  many  beautiful  localities  in  this  our  all-beautiful 
land,  there  is  none  more  abundant  in  natural  charms,  or  that 
possesses  a  greater  diversity  of  objects  to  interest  and  attract, 
than  that  section  of  England  which  is  comprised  within  the 
limits  of  what  is  usually  designated  the  Peak  district  of 
Derbyshire — a  district  that  is  as  interesting  from  its  historical 
associations,  as  it  is  remarkable  for  its  geologic  structure, 
its  mineral  wealth,  and  its  picturesque  beauty ;  and  where 
the  many  crumbling  and  time-stained  monuments  of  the  past 
— the  memorials  of  ancient  chivalrous  splendour — which 
remain,  are  scarcely  less  striking  and  attractive,  than  the 
quiet  pastoral  beauty  of  its  romantic  vales,  or  the  bold  and 
rugged  grandeur  of  the  precipitous  rocks  that  bound  the 
course  of  its  mountain  streams. 

The  singularly  undulating  character  of  the  surface,  and 
consequent  variations  of  temperature  which  prevail,  produce 
a  corresponding  change  in  the  character  of  the  scenery,  so 
that,  whilst  in  the  high  lands  we  have  a  region  of  heathy 
moors  and  wild  and  rugged  rocks,  with  intervening  glens  and 
ravines,  in  the  valleys  the  country  assumes  a  more  soft  and 
pastoral  character,  exhibiting  a  rich  fertility  of  soil,  with  an 
abundance  of  foliage  and  the  most  luxuriant  vegetation,  the 
contrast  presented  being  at  once  striking  and  impressive. 
Oftentimes  these  distinct  characteristics  closely  combine, 
when  we  have  all  the  sternness  and  rugged  grandeur  of  rock 
scenery  united  with  the  calm  and  placid  beauty  of  a  well- 
wooded  and  thoroughly  cultivated  country. 

We  know  of  no  district  that  more  merits  or  better  repays 
investigation  than  the  Peak  of  Derbyshire,  and  to  those  in 
search  of  novel  and  rational  sources  of  amusement,  or  who 
desire  to  cultivate  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
charms  of  nature,  we  feel  assured  that  there  is  no  place  that 
offers  a  greater  fund  of  exciting  interest  or  to  which  an  excur- 
sion can  be  made  with  more  pleasurable  results. 

With  us  Derbyshire  has  long  been  a  favourite  theme  ;  on 
its  moorland  wastes  our  first  lessons  in  peripatetics  were 
learned;  we  have  scaled  its  loftiest  hills  and  explored  the 
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labyrinthine  passages  of  its  cavernous  recesses ;  we  have  ad- 
mired the  wild  scenery  of  its  bleak  fells  and  the  charming 
beauty  of  its  pastoral  vales ;  we  have  roamed  with  delight 
over  its  heathery  heights  and  plucked  the  wild  flowers  in  its 
secluded  dells  ;  we  have  looked  down  upon  the  sweet  vale  of 
Castleton,  and  viewed  the  still  more  beautiful  Hope  Dale 
from  the  brow  of  Mam  Tor ;  with  light  and  cheerful  step  we 
have  climbed  the  steep  acclivities  of  the  rock,  from  the  verge 
of  which,  for  centuries  past,  the  great  stronghold  of  the 
Peverels  has  frowned  upon  the  vale  below. 

"  The  fierce  and  haughty  Peverel's  tower, 
The  tower  which  Scott  hath  hallowed  by  romance, 
Standing  in  ruins  on  its  lofty  cliff." 

At  Hathersage,  which  is  said  to  have  given  birth  to,  and 
where  rest  the  bones  of  famous  "  Little  John,"  we  have  re- 
newed the  darling  theme  of  our  boyhood,  listening  to  the 
ballad  history  of  Robin  Hood  and  his  followers, — 

"  Merry  and  free 
Under  the  leaves  so  green." 

"  In  this  our  spacious  isle  I  think  there  is  not  one 
But  he  hath  heard  sortie  talk — of  him  and  Little  John  ; 
And,  to  the  end  of  time,  the  tales  shall  ne'er  be  done 
Of  Scarlock,  George-a'-Green,  and  Much,  the  miller's  son, 
Of  Tuck,  the  merry  friar,  which  many  a  sermon  made 
In  praise  of  Robin  Hood,  his  outlaws  and  their  trade." 

Eyam,  with  its  melancholy  history,  has  long  been  familiar 
to  us,  and  there,  in  the  quiet  eventide,  seated  on  the  high- 
backed  settle  in  the  chimney  nook,  we  have  listened  to  its 
tale  of  suffering  and  woe,  and  heard  recounted  the  acts  of 
Christian  fortitude  and  heroic  zeal  displayed  by  its  faithful 
pastor,  William  Mompesson ;  we  have  gazed  with  wondering 
eye  upon  the  gorgeous  splendour  of  the  "Palace  of  the  Peak;" 
and  wandered  with  fond  delight  through  the  silent  courts  and 
deserted  halls  of  dear  old  Haddon,  conjuring  up  bright  visions 
of  a  far  back  age,  when 

"  Tapers  shone,  and  music  breathed, 
And  beauty  led  the  balL" 

We  have  mused  in  the  ruined  and  roofless  apartment   at 
Wingfield,  which  once  formed  the  prison  house  of  Scotia's 
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hapless  queen,  and  while  contemplating  its  tottering  walls 
and  desolated  chambers,  we  have  been  reminded  of  the 
mutability  of  earthly  grandeur  and  human  greatness.  We 
have  gazed  upon  the  bewildering  beauty  of  Matlock  Dale, 
and  followed  the  devious  windings  of  Cotton's  "  beloved 
nymph,  fair  Dove ; "  we  have  walked  over  fields  where 
the  hardy  Briton  and  his  invading  foe  have  rushed  to  the 
deadly  onslaught,  and  where  cavalier  and  roundhead  have 
met  in  fiercest  conflict ;  we  have  lingered  in  spots  memorable 
alike  in  the  history  of  the  county  and  the  kingdom,  and  have 
made  acquaintance  with  places  hallowed  by  associations  that 
can  never  be  dissevered  from  them,  which  have  erst  been 
the  abiding  places,  and  have  inspired  the  genius  of  some  of 
the  brightest  intellects  of  which  England  can  boast. 

The  recollection  of  our  former  rambles  made  us  long  to 
renew  acquaintance  with  a  district  fraught  with  so  many 
pleasing  reminiscences ;  it  was  therefore  with  feelings  of 
hopeful  anticipation  of  coming  pleasure  that  we  started  upon 
the  excursion  which  forms  the  subject  of  our  narrative. 
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Adieu  to  Cottonopolis — A  Railway  Trip — Derbyshire  Hills — Lyme 
Cage— A  Woodland  Dell— The  Valley  of  the  Goyt— Whaley  Bridge- 
Dickey  of  Tunstead — Chapel-en-le-Frith — The  Roosdych — A  Rural 
Highway — Sunset  Scene  —  Limestone  Fossils — TheWinyates — A 
Mountain  Defile— The  Vale  of  Castleton— A  Tale  of  Blood — Castle- 
ton— The  Bull's  Head. 

JULY,  the  richest,  gayest  month  of  all  the  year,  the  month 
when  Nature  arrays  herself  in  her  grandest  robe  and  flowers 
in  rich  abundance  bedeck  the  emerald  meads,  when  the  trees 
display  all  the  fulness  of  their  exuberant  foliage  and  the 
orchards  bend  beneath  the  weight  of  their  blushing  fruit, 
when  the  water-flags  begin  to  droop  by  the  river's  brink  and 
the  changing  colour  of  the  ripening  grain  tells  of  the  coming 
of  the  joyous  harvest  time — bright  July  was  drawing  near 
its  close,  the  sun  was  circling  towards  the  ruddy  west,  and 
the  lengthening  shadows  that  lay  upon  the  ground,  whilst 
denoting  the  near  approach  of  evening,  gave  unmistakable 
evidence  that  the  long  summer  days  were  beginning  to  draw 
in,  when,  with  light  heart  and  bounding  step,  and  in  the 
pleasant  companionship  of  cheerful  friends,  we  bade  adieu  to 
the  busy,  bustling  manufacturing  metropolis  of  the  north, 
and  some  few  minutes  later  were  seated  in  the  train  and 
darting  along  over  a  mazy  labyrinth  of  house-tops  and  mill- 
roofs,  and  through  clouds  of  murky  vapour  on  our  way  to 
the  health-inspiring  hills  and  valleys  of  the  Peak. 

After  passing  through,  or  rather  over,  Stockport,  with  its 
smoke-begrimed  mills,  its  countless  factory  chimneys  and 
almost  suffocating  atmosphere,  the  country  assumes  a  more 
picturesque  and  interesting  character.  On  the  left  we  have 
an  uninterrupted  view  of  the  long  chain  of  Derbyshire 
hills — Kinder  Scout,  the  highest  point  of  the  Peak  range 
looming  mistily  in  the  distance  ;  ere  long  the  prospect  opens 
over  the  valley  of  the  Goyt,  and  a  charming  valley  it  is, 
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with  its  deep  wooded  glens  and  green  undulating  hills, 
chequered  with  stone  walls,  and  feathered  here  and  there 
with  clumps  of  trees  and  patches  of  plantation.  On  the 
right  the  eye  takes  in  the  broad  flat  meadows  and  rich 
pasture-lands  of  Cheshire,  and  as  the  train  speeds  along  we 
catch  glimpses  of  modern  red-brick  dwellings  and  quaint 
old-fashioned  cottages  with  low-thatched  roofs,  and  smiling 
farm-steads  that  lie  scattered  here  and  there.  Every  few 
minutes  we  stop  at  a  road-side  station  where  there  is  sure  to 
be  some  show  of  life  and  bustle,  and  something  worth  noting 
or  remembering ;  then  we  hurry  on — rattling  over  viaducts, 
sumbling  through  deep  sandy  cuttings,  and  darting  past 
rtraggling  hamlets,  past  fields  of  waving  grain,  and  acres  of 
cultivated  greenness.  Everywhere  the  haymakers  are  at 
work,  and  as  the  playful  breeze  sweeps  through  the  carriage, 
it  loads  tht  air  with  the  rich  perfume  of  the  new-mown  hay. 
There  are  plenty  of  cattle  grazing  in  the  meadows,  and  as  we 
thunder  past,  now  and  then  a  solitary  horse  throws  up  his 
heels,  and  with  a  loud  snort  scampers  off,  scared  at  the  sound 
of  our  fiery  iron  steed ;  and  so  we  steam  along,  the  changing 
scenes  coming  and  going,  and  following  each  other  in  quick 
succession. 

"  That's  Lyme  Cage,"  exclaims  a  rustic  traveller,  pointing 
towards  a  square  stone  tower  that  crowns  the  top  of  a  grassy 
hill ;  I've  heerd  as  it  were  built  by  one  o'th'  Legh's  to  keep 
prisoners  in  i'  Oliver  Crummel's  days."  Was  it  not,  we  suggest, 
designed  rather  for  the  accommodation  of  the  ladies  of  Lyme, 
that  they  might  witness  the  sport  of  hunting  without  incurring 
the  risk  and  fatigue  of  the  chase  1  "  Happen  yore  reet, 
mestur,"  is  the  reply ;  "  but  that's  what  folks  say  here  abouts, 
and  I  reckon  them  as  lives  here  ought  to  know  best,"  and 
our  friend  shakes  his  head  in  a  manner  that  plainly  indicates 
how  firmly  he  believes  in  the  truth  of  his  statement. 

Now  and  then  the  bright  beams  of  the  declining  sun  come 
streaming  upon  us,  and  as  we  turn  aside  to  avoid  the  glare, 
we  get  a  passing  glimpse  of  a  deep  hollow  or  woodland  dell, 
at  the  bottom  of  which  a  narrow  bye-path  winds  beneath  the 
shadowing  trees  to  some  hidden  retreat,  where  "fays  and 
fairies  love  to  dwell;"  and  the  charm  is  heightened  by  a 
little  brook  that  ripples  merrily  along,  tumbling  over  the 
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stony  ledges,  and  prattling  cheerfully  to  the  mossy  boulders 
that  bestrew  its  shallow  bed.  Anon  we  catch  a  glimpse  of 
Disley  Church,  a  quaint  old  structure  crowning  a  wooded 
eminence  on  the  right ;  emerging  from  the  tunnel,  a  little 
beyond  the  station,  the  line  enters  a  deep  cutting,  where  steep 
precipitous  rocks,  almost  destitute  of  vegetation,  shoot  boldly 
up  on  each  side,  their  naked  fronts  mapped  and  streaked 
with  brown,  and  grey,  and  red,  as  if  to  make  up  for  the  lack 
of  verdure ;  whilst  a  dark  shaly  streak  a  few  feet  above  the 
ground  evidences  the  nature  of  the  strata,  and  our  close 
proximity  to  the  coal  formation.  Passing  through  this 
cutting,  we  again  come  upon  the  open  country,  the  railway 
for  some  distance  running  parallel  with  the  Peak  Forest 
canal,  which  here  forms  a  pleasing  feature  in  the  landscape. 
Approaching  Whaley  Bridge,  after  passing  the  well-wooded 
grounds  of  Lyme  Park,  we  have  a  charming  retrospective 
view  of  the  valley  of  the  Goyt,  the  eye,  as  it  ranges  into  the 
far  distance,  passing  over  a  variety  of  scenery  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  diversified  character. 

When  we  reached  the  station,  the  sun  was  sinking  below 
the  western  horizon,  gilding  with  bright  tints  the  highest 
peaks  of  the  distant  mountains ;  the  clouds  were  beginning 
to  assume  a  ruddy  burning  tinge,  suffusing  a  warm  roseate 
tint  over  the  scene;  a  purple  gauze-like  vapour  hung  over  the 
valley,  softening  the  outline  of  distant  objects,  yet  so  trans- 
parent as  not  to  exclude  the  slightest  undulation  from  the 
sight,  so  tender,  so  pure,  so  soft,  that  it  conveyed  the  idea  of 
atmosphere  to  perfection.  The  play  of  light  and  shade  was 
admirable,  the  different  gradations  of  colour  all  beautifully 
harmonizing  together — the  bright  green  of  the  new-mown 
fields  contrasting  with  the  brown  colouring  of  the  heathy 
moors,  and  the  more  sombre  tints  of  the  distant  woods ;  the 
river  sparkling  in  the  warm  sunlight,  pursued  its  rapid  course 
through  a  succession  of  fertile  meadows,  its  banks  clothed 
with  luxuriant  foliage,  and  the  little  groups  of  cottages  and 
quiet  homesteads  that  studded  the  green  hill  sides,  gave  an 
air  of  quietude  and  tranquillity  to  the  scene.  Bugsworth  lay 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley,  and  before  us  the  little 
hamlet  of  New-Mills,  romantically  situated  on  the  mountain 
slope,  was  dimly  discernible  through  the  evening  mist,  whilst 
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in  the  far  distance  the  tower  of  Marple  Church  standing  out 
in  high  relief  against  the  evening  sky,  formed  a  striking 
object  in  the  view.  The  whole  scene  was  one  of  surpassing 
loveliness,  and  one  that  might  vie  in  beauty  with  anything 
which  the  most  florid  imagination  of  the  artist  could  create. 

At  Whaley  the  extension  line  of  the  London  and  North 
Western  railway  commences ;  here  the  little  river  Goyt  which 
separates  the  counties  of  Derby  and  Chester  is  crossed,  and 
a  little  further  on  the  line  sweeps  round  the  head  of  the 
Comb's  valley  near  the  reservoir  that  supplies  the  Peak  Forest 
canal.  In  constructing  the  railway  embankment  and  bridge 
at  this  point  considerable  difficulty  was  experienced  in  conse- 
quence of  the  treacherous  nature  of  the  soil ;  again  and  again 
the  embankment  slipped,  and  eventually  the  original  route 
had  to  be  slightly  deviated  from.  Popular  suggestion  attri- 
buted the  impediment  to  other  than  natural  causes ;  the 
general  belief  in  the  neighbourhood  being  that  it  was  caused 
by  the  miraculous  "  Dickey,"  the  ghostly  owner  of  the  skull 
which  from  time  immemorial  has  had  an  abiding  place  in  the 
window  of  a  cottage  at  Tunstead,  a  little  hamlet  close  by — a 
relic  of  mortality  that  is  said  by  tradition  to  have  belonged  to 
a  female,  one  of  two  coheiresses  who  resided  at  the  cottage, 
and  who,  having  met  with  a  violent  death  during  the  Com- 
monwealth period,  declared  in  her  dying  moments  that  her 
skull  should  remain  there  for  ever ;  though  another  and  more 
reliable  authority  tells  us  that  it  belonged  to  a  trooper,  "  Ned 
Dickson"  by  name,  who  went 

"  for  a  soldier  across  the  salt  sea 
To  serve  Henry-quatre  with  Lord  Whilloughby, 
At  Iviy  he  fought  in  the  Hugenot  war, 
And  followed  the  white  plume  of  him  of  Navarre  ; 
Of  Henry  le  Roi  when  he  burst  like  a  flood 
Through  the  ranks  of  the  Leaguer's  in  glory  and  blood  ;" 

and  who,  returning  from  the  wars  to  his  home  at  Tunstead, 
was  strangled  by  his  kinsman  for  the  sake  of  his  inheritance. 
Half  a  mile  beyond  the  scene  of  "  Dickey's"  vagaries  is  the 
station  for  Chapel-en-le-Frith,  the  point  where  our  railway 
journey  terminates — the  town  itself  being  some  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  distant. 

Chapel-en-le-Frith  is  a  neat,  clean  and  respectable  looking 
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little  town,  pleasantly  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  which 
rises  from  a  deep  and  fertile  valley  shut  in  by  lofty  eminences 
that  environ  it  on  every  side.  The  houses  are,  for  the  most 
part,  built  of  grit  stone  obtained  from  the  surrounding 
mountains,  and  though  somewhat  old-fashioned  in  aspect 
have  an  air  of  comfort  about  them  that  speaks  much  for  the 
domestic  thrift  of  their  occupants.  The  principal  street  is 
steep  and  somewhat  indifferently  paved,  with  passages  leading 
off  on  either  side  to  queer  little  out  of  the  way  places ;  the 
shops  abutting  upon  the  principal  thoroughfare  put  on  an  air 
of  business,  and  there  is  no  lack  of  accommodation  for  tipplers 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  number  of  swing  signs  that  hang 
invitingly  across  the  way.  The  church,  a  comparatively 
modern  structure — without  any  pretensions  to  architectural 
excellence — occupies  the  site  of  an  earlier  foundation,  which 
gave  name  to  the  place ;  an  ancient  stone  coffin  may  still 
be  seen  in  the  graveyard,  and  a  cross  with  the  date  1637 
inscribed  upon  it,  occupies  an  elevated  position  in  theTnafket 
place,  contiguous  to  which  are  the  stocks,  a  terror  to  evil  doers 
in  days  gone  by. 

Within  a  short  distance  of  the  town,  on  the  north  side, 
there  is  an  interesting  memorial  of  antiquity,  called  the 
Roosdych,  which  is  believed  to  have  been  a  Rhedagua,  or 
racing-ground,  in  the  Anglo-Roman  period.  The  chariot- 
course,  which  still  remains  in  a  tolerably  perfect  state,  appears 
to  have  been  artificially  formed  by  excavating  along  the  side 
of  the  hill ;  it  is  enclosed  on  each  side  by  steep  embankments 
of  earth,  the  slopes  of  which  are  partially  wooded  with  oak, 
elm,  birch,  and  other  trees,  whose  spreading  bo\ighs,  as  they 
reach  across,  impart  a  verdurous  shade  that  well  accords  with 
the  ancient  character  of  the  place. 

We  had  purposed  staying  the  night  at  Castleton,  and  as  the 
evening  was  getting  far  advanced  we  wended  our  way  in  that 
direction,  taking  the  road  that  leads  along  the  side  of  Rushup 
Edge.  At  the  end  of  the  town  the  road  separates;  keeping 
to  the  left  we  cross  the  tramway,  and  then  passing  an  iron 
foundry,  continue  along  a  pleasant  rural  highway,  bordered 
by  stone  walls  that  alternate  now  and  then  with  grassy  banks, 
whereon  grow  clumps  of  thorns  and  brambles.  The  road  soon 
leaves  the  open  valley,  and  for  some  two  or  three  miles  beyond 
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is  one  continuous  ascent.  As  we  journey  on  many  a  pretty 
view  is  afforded  us ;  the  patches  of  stone  wall — all  grey  and 
jagged  and  weather-stained — that  skirt  the  wayside  are  grown 
over  with  mosses  and  lichens,  and  well-nigh  hidden  from  view 
by  the  ferns  and  brambles  that  thrive  in  rich  profusion;  while 
plantations  of  spruce  and  larch  here  and  there  impart  a  sense 
of  shelter,  and  occasionally  a  stately  oak  or  towering  ash  flings 
its  umbrageous  branches  across  the  road,  and  chequers  the 
sunny  pathway  with  the  shadows  of  the  rustling  leaves. 
Gradually  the  prospect  widens,  and  on  the  right  we  obtain 
glimpses  of  green  meadows  and  swelling  uplands,  with  little 
rustic  cottages  hiding  away  in  green  cloughs  and  shady 
dells,  and  clustering  together  on  grassy  knolls  and  moorland 
heights.  Ere  long  we  reach  the  high  ground,  from  whence 
we  can  overlook  the  pleasing  features  of  the  valley ;  fields  and 
meadows  lie  upon  each  side,  bounded  by  steep  hills,  and  deep 
in  the  hollow,  where  a  little  rivulet  meanders  freakishly 
through  the  verdant  glade,  cultivated  enclosures,  green  lawns, 
and  gravelled  paths,  shew  where  wealth  and  taste  have  en- 
croached upon  the  wild  and  untrimmed  beauties  of  nature. 

Daylight  was  now  fast  fading  from  the  landscape,  and 
as  we  neared  Slack  Hall,  an  old-fashioned  stone  building 
erected,  as  the  date  over  the  door  testifies,  in  the  early  part 
of  last  century,  we  paused  to  look  back  upon  the  valley  through 
which  we  had  passed,  and  a  scene  of  varied  loveliness  met  our 
view — undulating  eminences,  partially  covered  with  planta- 
tions of  larch  and  mountain  pine,  surrounded  us  on  every 
side ;  Chapel-en-le-Frith  lay  beneath  us,  its  presence  indi- 
cated by  the  smoke  curling  upwards  through  the  trees  and 
the  tower  of  its  church,  a  fitting  object  to  adorn  the  land- 
scape, rising  over  all ;  Bowdon  Hall  and  Bowdon  Edge,  with 
Chinley-Churn  and  cloud-capped  Kinder,  lay  upon  our  right, 
and  on  the  left  a  lovely  valley,  at  the  bottom  of  which  a 
tinkling  rill  that  rippled  cheerfully  through  the  meadows, 
separated  us  from  a  long  chain  of  hills  which  stretch  away 
in  the  far  distance  in  the  direction  of  Tideswell  and  Buxton ; 
before  us,  Eccles  Pike  reared  high  its  lofty  head,  and  a  vast 
amphitheatre  of  mountains  closed  in  the  scene  beyond. 

We  lingered  some  time  watching  the  changing  effects  of 
the  expiring  day ;  twilight  was  coming  on  apace,  and  the 
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soothing  shades  of  evening  were  beginning  to  close  around; 
a  few  faint  flickering  streaks  of  golden  light  which  yet 
lingered  in  the  western  heavens  shewed  where  the  sun  had 
gone  down  behind  the  darkening  hills,  and  as  these  gradually 
died  away,  a  long  train  of  black  vapoury  clouds  stretched 
across  the  horizon,  and  gathered  themselves  in  strange  weird 
shapes  round  the  fading  light ;  a  deepening  gloom  crept 
stealthily  across  the  sloping  hill-sides,  and  spread  itself  over 
the  fair  green  meadows ;  the  distant  landscape  now  slowly 
faded  from  the  sight,  and  more  prominent  objects  began  to 
assume  a  shadowy  indistinctness ;  mists  were  accumulating 
in  the  valleys,  from  which  wreath  after  wreath  ascended, 
like  incense  to  the  skies ;  the  last  smiles  of  day  that 
lingered  upon  the  tops  of  distant  mountains  had  died  away, 
and  as  they  vanished  from  the  sight,  a  low  murmuring  breeze 
that  arose,  swept  across  the  valley,  and  rustled  through  the 
branches  of  the  trees  with  a  strange  mournful  sound ;  the 
bold  and  jutting  headlands  that  in  the  dim  uncertain  light 
seemed  to  increase  in  magnitude,  gradually  melted  away  in 
gloomy  indistinct  masses,  and  the  shadows  of  objects  became 
blended  in  undistinguishable  darkness ;  a  quiet  stillness 
reigned  around,  all  nature  seemed  hushed  in  repose,  night 
gathered  round  her  sable  curtain  and  gently  let  down  the 
canopy  of  mystery  and  darkness,  earth  and  sky  softly  blended 
together,  and  the  world  appeared  wrapped  in  impenetrable 
gloom. 

Deeply  impressed  with  the  soothing  effects  of  this  en- 
chanting scene,  we  journeyed  on  for  some  distance  in  uninter- 
rupted silence. 

After  passing  Slack  Hall  thff  coxmtry  assumes  a  more  wild 
and  moorland  character,  and  for  a  distance  of  about  three  or 
four  miles  is  as  dreary  and  desolate  as  can  well  be  imagined; 
though  not  positively  sterile,  it  exhibits  an  almost  entire  absence 
of  cultivation,  and  is  totally  devoid  of  picturesque  beauty ; 
bleak  moorland  wastes  extend  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach, 
everywhere  intersected  by  stone  walls,  with  here  and  there  a 
tree  planted  as  if  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  remind  the 
wayfarer  of  their  general  absence,  and  the  barren  and  cheer- 
less character  of  the  land. 

Bleak  and  barren  however  as  this  region  is,  the  thoughtful 
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mind  will  find  ample  food  for  observation  and  enquiry.  Half 
a  mile  beyond  Slack  Hall,  a  large  quarry  has  been  opened  in 
the  millstone  grit  and  a  little  further  on  the  road  enters 
upon  the  limestone  formation.  Here  the  book  of  Nature 
opens  its  pages  which,  like  the  prophet's  roll,  are  written 
within  and  without  in  characters  of  the  sublimest  significance. 
The  stone  walls  on  either  hand  are  built  up  of  limestone 
blocks,  every  fragment  of  which  presents  an  almost  bewilder- 
ing profusion  of  fossiliferous  remains,  the  entombed  types  of 
living  creatures  that  floated  about  in  the  carboniferous  seas 
long  ages  before  that 

"  Awful  shock 

Which  turned  the  ocean  bed  to  rock, 
And  changed  its  myriad  living  swarms 
To  the  marble's  veined  forms." 

The  limestone  hereaboiits  presents  one  vast  aggregation  of 
extinct  organisms  that  thronged  the  waters  with  life  long  ere 
that  the  "  Spirit  of  God  had  moved  upon  the  face  of  the 
deep " — here  a  huge  productus  is  seen  mingling  with  the 
long  jointed  stems  of  the  encrinite ;  there  the  delicate 
feather  like  retepora,  the  spirifera,  and  the  ortlwcera  with  a 
host  of  others,  are  lying  matted  together — the  silent  though 
eloquent  witnesses  of  pain  and  pleasure,  of  suffering  mingled 
with  enjoyment,  and  the  twin  but  opposing  mysteries  of  life 
and  death — life,  that  barrier  of  the  Creator's  secret  which  we 
may  never  overpass,  and  death,  the  work  of  the  pale  King  of 
Terror's  effected  milleniums  of  ages  before  man's  first  trans- 
gression. 

The  entrance  to  the  vale  of  Castleton  is  by  a  steep  and 
winding  road  carried  round  the  foot  of  Tray  Cliff  and  along 
the  base  of  Mam  Tor,  commanding  at  different  points  some 
fine  scenic  views  of  the  country  in  and  around  Hope  Dale, 
the  sylvan  beauty  and  fertile  loveliness  of  which  is  rendered 
more  apparent  by  contrast  with  the  barrenness  of  the  neigh- 
bouring moors,  and  the  suddenness  with  which  the  prospect 
breaks  upon  the  sight  This  road  was  cut  about  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century,  previous  to  which  the  approach  was 
by  a  narrow  precipitous  descent  through  the  vale  of  Winyates 
or  Winnats. 

We  preferred  the  latter  route  to  that  by  Tray  Cliff,  and 
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striking  off  suddenly  to  the  right,  followed  the  Buxton  Road 
for  a  distance  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  then  turning  to 
the  left,  we  passed  through  a  gate  and  entered  the  rocky 
ravine  of  the  Winnats,  one  of  the  most  imposing  scenes  to 
be  met  with  in  any  part  of  the  High  Peak. 

This  chasm,  which  has  been  named  the  Wind-gates  or 
portals  of  the  urind,  from  the  breezes  that  constantly  sweep 
through  and  gather  in  every  hollow  and  angle,  has  the 
appearance  of  having  been  at  some  remote  period  rent  asunder 
by  a  convulsion  of  nature.  Wild  grandeur  and  stern  magni- 
ficence are  the  characteristics  of  this  gloomy  pass,  and  to  us 
the  effect  was  heightened  by  the  sudden  transition  from  the 
bleak  and  desolate  waste  we  had  just  traversed.  On  each  side, 
stupendous  piles  of  mountain  limestone  rise  to  an  immense  alti- 
tude, their  summits  split  and  rent  into  a  variety  of  fantastic 
forms ;  in  some  places  huge  shapeless  masses  jut  out  over 
the  narrow  causeway  without  any  apparent  support,  menacing 
with  destruction  any  one  who  may  venture  beneath ;  shat- 
tered fragments  of  rock,  which,  having  become  detached, 
have  been  hurled  down  from  the  mountain  tops,  lie  scattered 
about  in  wild  profusion ;  not  a  tree  or  a  shrub  is  to  be  seen, 
the  only  sign  of  vegetation  being  a  few  patches  of  scant 
herbage  thinly  scattered  about  the  fissures  of  the  crags  and 
upon  the  rocky  slopes,  affording  pasturage  to  a  number  of 
sheep  that  skip  about  from  cliff  to  cliff  with  marvellous 
agility.  As  the  traveller  advances,  the  mountains  seem  to 
gain  additional  elevation,  and  to  increase  in  the  interest  they 
excite.  Near  the  further  end  of  the  dale  the  road  takes  a 
sudden  turn  to  the  left,  where  a  gigantic  pile  of  rock,  rising 
abruptly  to  a  prodigious  height,  seems  to  oppose  a  barrier  to 
all  further  progress ;  winding  round  the  base  of  this,  a  vista 
opens,  and  the  lovely  vale  in  which  reposes  the  village  of 
Castleton,  comes  suddenly  upon  the  view,  presenting  the 
appearance  of  a  wide-spread  panorama,  broken  into  pictur- 
esque undulations,  and  dotted  over  with  snow-white  cottages 
and  little  clustered  folds  whose  presence  was  only  revealed  to 
us  by  the  lights  that  twinkled  through  the  evening  gloom. 

To  us,  accustomed  to  the  turmoil  and  bustle  of  a  crowded 
city,  the  effect  of  this  rocky  gorge  was  rendered  more  than 
ordinarily  striking  by  the  time  and  circumstances  under 
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which  we  viewed  it.  Shut  out  apparently  from  the  world, 
not  a  habitation  or  the  sign  of  any  living  creature  could 
we  discern,  not  a  sound  could  we  distinguish  save  the 
soughing  of  the  wind  through  the  fissures  of  the  mountain 
and  the  sharp  echoes  of  our  footsteps  ringing  upon  the  flinty 
footpath  —  havoc,  ruin,  and  desolation  were  everywhere 
apparent ;  a  few  stars  glistened  in  the  firmament,  and 
the  moon,  partially  obscured  by  a  bank  of  clouds,  shed  a 
feeble  and  uncertain  light  upon  the  scene — sufficient  only 
to  make  the  darkness  visible ;  the  dark  and  rugged  cliffs, 
frowning  grimly  on  each  side,  seemed,  in  the  dim  and  shadowy 
light,  to  increase  in  magnitude,  and,  as  it  were,  to  grow  up 
and  prop  the  clouds.  A  feeling  of  awe  took  possession  of 
the  senses,  and  the  mind,  painfully  conscious  of  the  deep 
solitude  that  prevailed,  became  oppressed  with  exceeding 
melancholy.  We  passed  onwards  in  silence,  as  if  afraid  that 
even  the  sound  of  our  voices  might  break  the  charm,  and  bring 
down  the  incumbent  masses  of  rock  like  an  avalanche  upon  us. 

The  Winnats  is  not  without  its  tale  of  blood.  Tradition 
asserts  that,  about  a  century  ago,  a  lady  and  gentleman,  tra- 
velling on  horseback,  were  waylaid  and  barbarously  murdered 
in  this  mountain  pass.  The  attendant  circumstances  are 
related  by  the  villagers  with  much  minuteness,  though  who 
the  unfortunate  victims  were,  and  whence  they  came,  has 
never  been  satisfactorily  established.  The  lady  is  repre- 
sented as  having  been  very  beautiful,  and  the  couple  were 
supposed  to  have  been  upon  a  matrimonial  excursion  to  the 
neighbouring  hamlet  of  Peak  Forest. 

As  illustrative,  though  by  no  means  confirmatory  of  the 
story,  it  may  be  stated  that,  at  the  period  alluded  to,  Peak 
Forest,  distant  about  three  miles  from  the  scene  of  the  mur- 
der, was  extra-parochial,  and  enjoyed  much  the  same  privileges 
as  until  lately  pertained  to  Gretna  Green,  for  which  reason 
it  was  frequently  resorted  to  for  the  solemnization  of  runaway 
matches. 

Immediately  on  leaving  the  vale  of  the  Winnats,  we  passed 
on  o\ir  right  a  little  white-washed  cottage,  the  entrance  to  the 
Speedwell  Mine,  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  Peak,  and  a  few 
minutes  later  entered  the  village  of  Castleton. 

The  open  doorway  of  the   Bull's  Head,  and  the  lights 
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twinkling  through  the  windows,  were  a  welcome  sight,  and 
being  hungry  and  weary,  we  were  nothing  loath  to  accept  the 
kindly  offices  of  Mrs.  Dakin,  the  portly,  good-humoured 
hostess  of  that  comfortable  little  hostelry.  As  we  entered 
the  clean,  snug  parlour,  a  few  embers  were  burning  in  the 
grate,  and  the  blaze  as  it  flickered  and  flared  up  diffused  a 
warm,  ruddy  light  through  the  room,  which,  though  it  was 
summer  time,  looked  comfortable  and  cheering  after  our  night 
walk.  We  happened  to  be  the  only  visitors,  and  were  soon 
therefore  left  to  the  undisputed  possession  of  the  fireside,  and 
the  quiet  enjoyment  of  our  evening  meal. 
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Caetleton — Peak  Castle  and  its  Annals — The  Peverels — Flight  of 
William  Peverel  and  Forfeiture  of  his  Possessions — A  Tournament — • 
Sir  Walter  Scott — A  Morning  Walk — Remains  of  the  Castle — Feudal 
Barbarism — An  extensive  Prospect — Mam  Tor — Roman  Encamp- 
ment— Cave  Dale — A  Transition — A  gloomy  Pass — Basaltic  Column. 

CASTLETON,  distant  about  25  miles  from  Manchester,  and  10 
from  Buxton,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  villages  in  Derby- 
shire, presenting  to  the  mineralogist  and  geologist,  as  well  as 
to  the  antiquary  and  the  lover  of  nature,  an  assemblage  of 
objects  of  curiosity  and  attraction  such  as  few  other  places 
can  shew.  Mawe,  in  the  preface  to  his  "  Mineralogy  of 
Derbyshire,"  observes  that,  "for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
mineralogical  information,  Castleton  seems  to  be  the  best 
situation,  where  such  a  variety  of  strata,  mines,  and  minerals 
occur,  as  perhaps  no  other  situation  in  the  kingdom  can 
boast." 

The  village  stands  at  the  head  of  one  of  those  romantic 
valleys  which  Derbyshire,  more  than  any  other  English 
county,  abounds  in.  This  valley  is  about  two  miles  in 
breadth,  and  extends  eastwards  as  far  as  Hathersage,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  seven  miles ;  a  noble  amphitheatre  of  mountains, 
of  varied  form  and  elevation,  environ  it  on  every  side — 
Bamford  Edge,  Winhill,  Losehill,  and  Mam  Tor,  rising  pro- 
minently above  the  rest,  the  latter  attaining  an  elevation  of 
about  1300  feet  above  the  general  level  of  the  plain;  a 
number  of  lesser  dales  open  into  it,  and  several  hamlets  and 
villages  are  included  within  the  limits. 

It  derives  its  name  from  an  ancient  stronghold  built 
upon  the  extreme  edge  of  a  lofty  eminence  on  the  south, 
the  ruins  of  which  still  remain.  The  village  itself  is  of  con- 
siderable antiquity,  and  was  at  an  early  period,  to  protect  it 
from  the  attacks  of  wandering  marauders,  surrounded  by  a 
defensive  ditch  or  fosse,  which  extended  in  a  semicircular 
course  round  the  town  from  the  castle  rock,  traces  of  which 
may  yet  be  discerned  in  certain  directions. 
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Respecting  the  early  history  and  antiquity  of  this  castle 
antiquaries  are  at  issue.  Mr.  King,  who  has  minutely 
described  it  in  his  "Observations  on  Ancient  Castles"  (Archae- 
ologia,  vol.  vi.,  pp.  247-254),  contends  for  its  Saxon  origin, 
and  assumes  it  to  have  been  a  fortress  and  place  of  royal 
residence  during  the  Heptarchy.  An  able  article  from  the 
pen  of  the  Rev.  Charles  H.  Hartshorne,  which  appeared  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  for  1848,  assigns  a  much  later  period  as  the  date  of 
its  erection,  the  opinion  of  the  writer  being  that  it  is  a  Nor- 
man structure.  So  far  as  our  own  observation  went  we  could 
not  discover  a  trace  of  Anglo-Saxon  work,  the  archways, 
shafts,  capitals,  and  other  details  being  unmistakably  Norman. 
It  is  true  an  example  of  "herring-bone"  masonry  still  remains 
below  the  basement  of  the  keep,  but  this,  though  evidencing 
considerable  antiquity,  would  not  in  itself  afford  indisputable 
proof  of  its  Saxon  origin.  That  a  military  fortification 
existed  here  anterior  to  the  Conquest  is  not  improbable,  for 
at  a  time  when  the  art  of  war  was  but  little  understood,  and 
the  means  of  attack  comparatively  few,  it  is  not  likely  that 
a  position  offering  so  many  natural  advantages,  and  which 
must  then  have  been  almost  impregnable,  would  be  over- 
looked. The  tradition  of  the  place  is,  that  the  castle  was  built 
by  William  Peverel,  a  natural  son  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
and  its  ancient  appellation  of  "  Peverel' s  Place  in  the  Peke" 
would  seem  to  countenance  this  opinion ;  certain  it  is,  that 
at  the  time  of  the  Doomsday  survey,  which  was  begun  in 
1081,  and  completed  in  1086,  twenty  years  after  the 
landing  of  the  Norman  invader  and  after  he  had  extended  his 
sovereign  authority  over  the  entire  kingdom,  the  place  was 
held  by  William  Peverel ;  the  entry  in  the  survey  being, 
"  Terra  Castelli  Wi.  Peverel.  in  Peche  fers,"  an  expression 
which  Lysons  says  seems  to  import  that  the  castle  was  built 
by  him. 

The  name  of  Peverel  is  closely  identified  with  the  early 
history  of  Derbyshire.  William  Peverel,  the  supposed  founder 
of  Peak  Castle,  was  a  natural  son  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
by  Maud,  the  daughter  of  Ingelric,  a  Saxon  nobleman,  related 
to  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  the  founder  of  the  Collegiate 
Church  of  St.  Martin' s-le-Grand,  in  the  city  of  London.  This 
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lady,  who  is  represented  as  possessing  great  personal  attrac- 
tions, afterwards  became  the  wife  of  Ranulph  Peverel,  of 
Hatfield  Peverel  in  the  county  of  Essex,  a  son  of  Payne 
Peverel,  standard  bearer  to  Robert  duke  of  Normandy.,  the 
father  of  William  I. ;  and  the  use  of  surnames  becoming 
common  amongst  the  Norman  barons  about  this  time,  the 
king's  son  by  his  concubine  adopted  the  name  of  Peverel, 
that  of  the  family  into  which  his  mother  had  subsequently 
married. 

As  in  all  probability  the  connection  between  William  of 
Normandy  and  the  daughter  of  Ingelric  took  place  on  the 
occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  former  to  his  kinsman,  King 
Edward  the  Confessor,  in  1048,  William  Peverel  must  have 
been  approaching  manhood  at  the  time  of  his  father's  success- 
ful expedition  to  this  country,  and  very  shortly  after  that 
event  he  had  conferred  upon  him,  by  the  favour  of  the  king, 
immense  possessions  in  the  newly  acquired  territory — the 
Castle  of  Peke,  with  the  honour  and  forest*  being  included. 
After  the  death  of  his  father,  and  on  the  accession  to  the 
throne  of  his  half-brother,  William  Rufus,  Peverel  continued 
in  favour  at  court,  and  in  1094,  on  the  breaking  out  of 
hostilities  between  the  king  and  his  elder  brother,  Robert 
Curthose,  he,  with  eight  hundred  men,  held  the  Castle  of 
Helme,  in  Normandy,  on  the  king's  behalf,  but  being  closely 
besieged,  was  compelled  to  surrender  it,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  died  shortly  afterwards. 

Peverel  was  succeeded  in  the  honours  and  estates  by  his 
son  William,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  founded  the  priory 
of  Lenton,  near  Nottingham,  for  Cluniac  Monks,  endowing  it 
with  lands  in  Derbyshire  and  Nottinghamshire,  together  with 
the  whole  tithe  of  his  lead  and  venison  in  the  Peak,  and  to 
which  his  knights  and  great  tenants  made  considerable  addi- 
tions. He  gave  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Mary,  in  York,  founded  by 

*  An  old  Inquisition  in  the  possession  of  the  Norfolk  family  gives  the  follow- 
ing as  the  metes  and  bounds  of  the  Forest  of  Peak.  "  It  beginneth  at  the  head  of 
the  river  Goyte,  and  so  down  to  the  river  Edewe  (Ederowe  or  Etherow),  and  so  to 
a  place  called  Ladycross,  at  Longdendale,  and  from  Longdendale  head  to  the  head 
of  the  river  Derwent,  and  so  to  a  place  called  Masham  (Mytham)  Ford,  and  so  to 
Bradwell  Brook,  and  to  the  Great  Cave  of  Hazlebage,  and  from  thence  by  Poynton 
Cross  to  Tideswell  Brook,  and  so  down  to  the  river  Wye,  and  so  ascending  up  the 
river  Wye  to  Buxton  Town,  and  from  thence  to  the  head  of  Goyte  again."  This 
would  give  a  circumference  of  about  60  miles,  but  within  the  limits  were  included 
several  manors  that  appear  to  have  been  held  direct  from  the  king  in  capita, 
though  within  the  honour  and  forest. 
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Allan  earl  of  Brittany,  eight  carucates  of  land  in  Rudstan; 
and  having  founded  an  abbey  of  Black  Monks  near  the  town 
of  Northampton,  died,  according  to  the  register  of  that  abbey, 
on  the  5th  of  the  calends  of  February,  11  Henry  I.  (1113). 

William  Peverel,  by  his  wife  Aveline,  or  Adeline,  left  a  son 
bearing  the  same  baptismal  appellation,  in  whom  the  name 
and  honours  of  the  family  terminated,  he  having  been  accused 
of  administering  poison  to  the  Earl  of  Chester  whilst  in  prison, 
intriguing  and  confederating  with  his  countess,  Aloisa,  daughter 
of  the  earl  of  Gloucester,  in  the  nefarious  act.  This  circumstance 
occurred  in  1 152,  or,  according  to  Simeon  of  Durham  and  some 
other  authorities,  in  1154,  and  so  skilfully  and  adroitly  was  the 
deed  accomplished,  that  the  earl  lingered  for  a  considerable 
time  before  death  put  an  end  to  his  sufferings;  the  ignorance 
and  superstition  of  the  age  attributing  his  sickness  to  "sorcery 
and  devilish  enchantment."  The  accounts  given  of  this 
transaction  by  ancient  historians  are  very  brief  and  unsatis- 
factory. Gervase  of  Canterbury  says,  "The  noble  and  famous 
Earl  Ranulph  of  Chester,  by  a  certain  William  Peverel,  ac- 
cording to  report,  being  poisoned  (per  quendam  Will.  Peverel, 
ut  faina  fuit  veneno  infectus)  after  suffering  many  torments ; 
this  man,  distinguished  for  military  glory  and  insuperable 
boldness,  hardly  to  be  alarmed  or  conquered  but  by  death, 
finished  his  temporal  life  and  was  committed  to  the  grave." 
This  atrocious  act  is  mentioned  by  the  Monk  of  Waverley 
and  other  writers. 

Peverel,  dreading  the  severity  of  the  king,  from  whom  he 
could  expect  no  mercy,  soiight  refuge  in  the  monastery  at 
Lenton,  of  which  he  was  patron,  and  which,  as  already  stated, 
had  been  founded  by  his  father,  and,  relinquishing  everything 
he  possessed,  assumed  the  tonsure  and  cowl  of  a  monk.  He 
was  not,  however,  able  to  remain  long  in  his  seclusion,  for  in 
the  month  of  February,  1155,  the  king,  journeying  to  York, 
passed  through  Nottinghamshire,  when  the  conscious  criminal 
was  compelled  to  cast  aside  his  monkish  habit  and  quit  the 
country  to  escape  the  consequences  of  his  odious  act,  forfeiting 
the  whole  of  his  rich  and  valuable  possessions. 

From  the  foregoing  narrative  it  will  be  seen  that  the  fief 
of  Castleton,  with  its  adjacent  wastes  and  forests,  was  enjoyed 
by  the  great  feudal  house  of  the  Peverels  for  only  three  gen- 
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erations,  having  passed  from  their  hands  within  a  century  of 
the  time  it  was  conferred  by  the  Conqueror  upon  his  illegiti- 
mate son,  the  first  baron. 

Pilkington  gives  the  following  account  of  a  grand  tourna- 
ment which  is  said  to  have  been  held  at  Peak  Castle  during 
the  tune  it  was  in  the  occupancy  of  the  Peverels: — "Pain 
Peverel,  a  half-brother  of  William  lord  of  Whittington,  in 
the  county  of  Salop,  had  two  daughters,  one  of  whom,  named 
Mellet,  was  no  less  distinguished  by  a  martial  spirit  than  her 
father.  This  appeared  from  the  declaration  she  made  respect- 
ing the  choice  of  a  husband.  She  firmly  resolved  to  marry 
none  but  a  knight  of  great  prowess ;  and  her  father,  to  confirm 
her  purpose,  and  to  procure  and  encourage  a  number  of 
visitors,  invited  all  noble  young  men  who  were  inclined  to 
enter  the  lists  to  meet  at  Peverel's  Place  in  the  Peak,  and 
there  decide  their  pretensions  to  the  use  of  arms,  declaring, 
at  the  same  time,  that  whoever  vanquished  his  competitors 
should  receive  his  daughter  and  his  castle  at  Whittington  as 
a  reward  for  his  skill  and  valour.  Guarine  de  Metz,  a  branch 
of  the  house  of  Lorraine,  and  an  ancestor  of  the  Lords  Fitz- 
Warrine,  hearing  this  report,  repaired  to  the  place  above- 
mentioned,  and  there  engaged  with  a  son  of  the  king  of  Scot- 
land, and  also  with  a  baron  of  Burgoyne,  and  vanquishing 
them  both,  obtained  the  prize  for  which  he  fought."  Were  it 
not  for  spoiling  so  pretty  a  story,  we  should  be  almost  inclined 
to  doubt  the  authenticity  of  Pilkington's  statement,  for 
within  so  circumscribed  an  area  as  the  court  of  Peak  Castle, 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  sufficient  space  could  be 
found  for  such  a  "grand"  display  of  knightly  pageantry. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  has  thrown  the  halo  of  romance  over  Peak 
Castle  by  making  it  the  scene  of  one  of  the  most  popular  of 
the  Waverley  Novels,  "Peverel  of  the  Peak,"  though  to  suit  the 
purpose  of  his  story  the  great  necromancer  of  the  north  has 
dealt  somewhat  unceremoniously  with  history  and  dates, 
things,  it  must  be  confessed,  he  did  not  at  all  times  stand 
greatly  in  awe  of. 

Henry  II.,  to  avenge  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Chester, 
seized  the  entire  of  the  possessions  of  William  Peverel,  in- 
cluding the  castles  of  Nottingham,  Bolsover,  and  the  Peak, 
which  thenceforward  became  vested  in  the  crown.  At  this 
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time  the  forest  of  Peak  was  frequently  resorted  to  by  the 
Norman  sovereigns  and  their  successors,  who  were  passion- 
ately fond  of  the  pleasures  of  the  chase.  From  the  sheriff's 
accounts,  contained  in  the  Great  Pipe  Roll  of  the  Exchequer, 
it  would  appear  that  the  king  paid  a  visit  to  the  castle  in 
1157;  the  official  for  the  county  returning  in  his  account  for 
that  year:  corrodies  for  the  king  at  Pech,  the  amount  of 
£4:  Is.  5d.,  and  corrodies  for  the  king  of  Scotland  at  Notting- 
ham and  Pech,  £38  12s.  3d.,  and  payment  for  wine  (apud 
Pech),  <£3  12s.  There  is  also  a  well  authenticated  tradition 
current  in  the  neighbourhood,  that  Edward  I.  was  engaged 
in  the  pastime  of  hunting  here  when  news  of  the  death  of  his 
queen  Eleanor  reached  him.  After  the  exile  of  the  Peverels, 
the  castle  was  given  by  Henry  II.  to  his  youngest  and 
favourite  son  John  Earl  of  Montaigne,  afterwards  king. 
Edward  II.  conferred  the  governorship  upon  his  unworthy 
favourite  Piers  Gavestou,  and  after  his  banishment  the  office 
was  held  by  John  Earl  of  Warren  for  life.  Subsequently  in 
46  Edward  III.,  it  was  given,  with  the  honour  and  forest  of 
Peke,  by  the  king  to  his  son,  the  Earl  of  Richmond,  com- 
monly called  John  o'  Gaunt,  who,  having  married  Blanche, 
youngest  daughter  of  Henry  Duke  of  Lancaster  hi  1359, 
his  father,  in  1362,  created  him  Duke  of  Lancaster,  when  the 
Castle  of  Peak  became  parcel  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster. 

The  Duke  of  Devonshire,  who  is  the  present  lessee  under 
the  Duchy  of  the  honour  and  forest  of  Peak,  has  the  nominal 
appointment  of  constable  of  the  castle,  and  holds  a  court  leet 
and  court  baron  half-yearly  at  Easter  and  Michaelmas. 

The  morning  succeeding  our  arrival  at  Castleton  we  awoke 
with  a  happy  and  joyous  feeling;  the  church  clock  was  just 
chiming  the  hour  of  six,  and  as  we  looked  out  from  our 
chamber  window,  to  our  pleasurable  surprise  the  ivy-covered 
walls  of  the  old  castle  and  the  roofless  keep  crowning  the  top 
of  a  steep  grassy  hill  appeared  full  hi  view.  As  the  bright 
sunlight  fell  upon  its  scathed  towers  and  streamed  through 
its  broken  archways,  it  looked  indeed  utterly  lonely,  a  picture 
of  abject  ruin,  and  ghostly,  desolated  grandeur,  so  strangely 
in  contrast  with  what  it  must  have  been  hi  those  fierce  feudal 
ages  with  which  its  history  is  so  intimately  associated.  There 
had  been  a  slight  fall  of  rain  during  the  night,  but  the  breeze 
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which  followed  had  dried  \ip  the  pavement,  a  still  rapture  lay 
upon  the  green  hills,  and  everything  from  earth  to  sky  looked 
fresh  and  cheering.  The  good  folks  of  the  Bulls-head  were 
not  yet  astir,  so  we  quietly  let  ourselves  out  by  the  front 
door,  resolved  to  have  a  climb  to  the  top  of  the  castle  rock 
before  breakfast. 

When  we  strode  forth  into  the  open  air  the  little  village 
seemed  to  have  hardly  awoke  from  its  slumber;  all  was  quiet 
and  still,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  lowing  of  the  cattle 
as  they  wended  their  way  to  the  rich  pastures,  or  the  shrill 
whistle  or  snatch  of  a  ballad  trolled  forth  by  some  hardy 
brown-hued  miner  on  his  way  through  the  sunshine  to  his 
daily  labour,  there  was  nothing  to  break  the  stilly  reign  of 
sleep  and  silence. 

It  was  a  lovely  summer's  morn,  the  sxinbcams  were  sparkling 
in  the  eastern  sky,  and  there  was  a  cool  and  invigorating 
freshness  in  the  atmosphere  that  gave  a  buoyancy  and  elas- 
ticity to  the  spirits.  The  mists,  which  during  the  night  had 
accumulated  in  the  valleys,  were  creeping  lazily  up  the 
moimtain  sides  and  gradually  disappearing  under  the  genial 
influence  of  the  morning  sun ;  the  edges  were  in  the  prime  of 
their  verdure,  and  the  trees  bent  beneath  the  weight  of  their 
leafy  honours;  the  feathered  tribes  were  merrily  carolling 
their  matin  song,  and  every  object  seemed  redolent  with 
smiles,  as  if  welcoming  the  return  of  the  god  of  day. 

The  first  object  that  engaged  our  attention  was  the  castle; 
and  bending  our  steps  in  that  direction  we  soon  reached  the 
foot  of  the  rock,  on  the  summit  of  which  stand  the  decayed 
ruins  of  what  was  once  the  great  stronghold  of  the  Peverels. 
Viewed  from  certain  positions,  the  old  castle  and  the  eminence 
on  which  it  is  seated  forms  a  not  unpleasing  object  in  the 
landscape;  but  seen  in  the  distance,  and  contrasted  with  the 
loftier  hills  that  surround  it,  much  of  the  effect  is  lost,  and 
it  has,  comparatively,  but  an  insignificant  appearance.  A 
better  position,  however,  for  a  fortress,  or  one  offering  greater 
security  in  case  of  attack,  cannot  well  be  conceived,  and  be- 
fore cannons  were  known, 

"And  villainous  saltpetre  had  been  dug 
Out  of  the  bowels  of  the  harmless  earth," 

it  must  have  been  almost  impregnable.     The  rock,  which 
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appears  to  have  been  uplifted  from  the  plain  by  some  great 
convulsion  of  nature,  is  almost  insulated,  being  connected 
with  the  adjoining  hill  only  by  a  narrow  strip  or  tongue  of 
land,  with  a  bold  escarpment  on  each  side,  so  rugged  as  to  be 
only  accessible  in  one  direction,  and  that  is  so  steep  that  a 
traverse  or  zig-zag  course  is  necessary  to  reach  the  summit. 
We  began  the  ascent,  and  a  weary  and  toilsome  work  we 
found  it,  the  difficulty  being  increased  by  the  slippery  nature 
of  the  short  thick  grass  with  which  the  slope  is  overgrown  ; 
success  at  length  crowned  our  efforts,  and  amply  were  we 
rewarded  for  our  exertions  by  the  magnificent  views  of  country 
that  were  afforded. 

The  ruins  of  Peak  Castle,  though  by  no  means  extensive, 
are  deserving  of  careful  examination.  The  ballium,  or 
castle  yard,  occupies  nearly  the  entire  area  of  the  summit, 
and  is  enclosed  by  a  curtain  wall  partially  destroyed  and 
overgrown  with  ivy.  The  plan  is  in  the  form  of  an  irregular 
parallelogram,  with  a  donjon  or  keep  at  the  south-west  angle, 
immediately  over  the  entrance  to  the  great  cavern,  and  at 
extreme  edge  of  the  rock,  which  on  this  side  is  quite  perpen- 
dicular, and  upwards  of  260  feet  in  height.  Flanking  the 
the  eastern  and  western  angles  of  the  north  side  were  two 
square  towers,  now  in  part  destroyed,  and  between  them  are 
the  remains  of  what  appears  to  have  been  a  sallyport.  The 
postern,  or  entrance  gateway,  some  traces  of  which  yet  exist, 
was  on  the  east  side,  and  here  was  stationed  the  porter, 
whose  annual  allowance  is  entered  upon  the  great  Pipe  Roll 
of  the  Exchequer.  The  keep  is  quadrangular  in  plan,  being 
about  21  feet  from  north  to  south,  and  19  feet  from  east  to 
west,  internal  admeasurement,  with  walls  8  feet  thick ;  the 
height  from  the  basement  being  about  55  feet.  The  masonry 
is  of  the  most  substantial  and  massive  character,  strongly 
grouted,  the  heart  of  the  walls  being  composed  of  broken  and 
irregular  pieces  of  limestone,  cemented  together  with  a  mortar 
of  such  excellent  temper  as  to  render  the  whole  almost  as 
hard  as  adamant.  The  walls  have  been  faced  on  the  outer 
surface  with  finely-wrought  ashlaring,  set  in  regular  courses, 
and  the  south  and  south-west  sides  (those  least  accessible) 
remain  in  a  tolerably  perfect  state,  but  the  north  and  east 
sides  have  been  denuded  of  nearly  the  whole,  the  stone 
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having  been  appropriated  by  some  former  churchwarden  to 
repair  the  church  at  Castleton,  for  which  act  of  vandalism 
he  ought  to  have  been  made  to  do  penance.  It  is  indeed  to  be 
regretted  that  these  relics  of  a  bygone  age,  the  memorials  of  a 
mode  of  social  existence  that  has  for  ever  passed  away,  should 
not  have  fallen  to  the  custody  of  those  better  able  to  appreciate, 
and  more  willing  to  preserve  from  such  wanton  destruction. 
Enough  of  the  outer  walls  yet  remain,  however,  to  give  a 
tolerably  accurate  idea  of  the  general  features  and  character- 
istics of  the  building;  from  these  it  would  appear  that  there 
was  originally  a  broad  pilaster-like  buttress  placed  rectangular- 
wise  at  each  corner  of  the  keep,  with  a  plain  torus  moulding 
or  small  cylindrical  shaft  worked  on  the  angle,  an  addition 
frequently  met  with  in  buildings  erected  during  the  later 
period  of  the  Norman  style;  buttresses,  similar  in  design, 
were  also  disposed  against  each  face  of  the  building.  The 
entrance  is  at  the  south-east  angle,  in  which  is  a  narrow 
winding  staircase,  now  much  dilapidated,  giving  admission  to 
the  upper  storey.  The  ulterior  of  the  keep  is  a  complete 
vacuity,  and  remarkable  only  as  exhibiting  an  almost  entire 
absence  of  ornament,  and  an  equal  want  of  accommodation. 
It  originally  consisted  of  two  chambers  in  addition  to  the 
basement,  the  floor  that  once  separated  them  no  longer  ex- 
isting. The  lower  storey,  about  14  feet  in  height,  is  lighted 
by  a  semicircular  window  on  the  north  and  east  sides,  the 
one  above  is  16  feet  high,  and  lighted  by  three  windows; 
this  was  originally  approached  by  a  flight  of  steps  on  the  out- 
side, but  these  no  longer  remain,  though  they  are  said  to 
have  existed  until  within  a  comparatively  recent  period;  the 
doorway  that  leads  to  this  staircase  still  remains,  and  has  a 
curious  double  archway. 

Peak  Castle  has  evidently  been  erected  at  a  very  early 
period,  but  there  is  nothing  in  its  present  aspect  to  favour 
the  idea  that  it  has  been  a  Saxon  fortress.  The  general 
appearance,  the  peculiar  character  of  the  masonry,  and  the 
various  details,  ah1  exhibiting  the  same  Norman  characteristics, 
lead  to  the  supposition  that  it  was  commenced  in  the  time  of 
the  first  Peverel,  and  completed  within  about  a  century  of 
that  period.  The  existence  of  "herring-bone"  work  has  been 
adduced  in  proof  of  its  great  antiquity;  but  this  style  of 
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masonry  is  not  ^infrequently  met  with  in  Norman  erections, 
and  cannot,  therefore,  be  implicitly  relied  on  as  evidence  of 
its  earlier  origin;  in  fact,  it  was  often  adopted  merely  as 
a  matter  of  convenience,  to  enable  the  workman  to  level 
off  his  work  at  each  course,  which,  with  stones  of  irregular 
shapes  and  sizes,  could  not  well  be  done  in  any  other  way ; 
whilst,  by  varying  their  inclination,  it  was  easy  to  preserve' 
the  required  evenness  and  regularity.  The  Saxons  were  but 
litte  acquainted  with  the  science  of  architecture;  and,  judging 
from  the  few  examples  of  Anglo-Saxon  work  that  remain  at  the 
present  day,  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  their  fortresses 
were  of  the  most  rude  and  imperfect  kind,  and  very  inferior  both 
in  size  and  in  the  mode  of  construction  to  those  erected  by 
the  Normans,  or  even  those  built  during  the  period  of  Roman 
occupation.  The  probability  is,  that  such  fortifications  were 
confined  to  the  enclosure  of  an  advantageous  site  by  walls, 
and  the  erection  of  earthworks,  where  necessary;  indeed,  the 
genius  of  our  Saxon  forefathers,  like  their  descendants  of  the 
present  day,  seems  to  have  been  better  'adapted  to  field 
warfare  than  the  defending  of  a  fortified  position,  for  it  is  a 
singular  fact,  that,  amid  those  internal  wars  which  ravaged 
the  country  from  the  time  of  their  arrival  until  the  Conquest, 
during  which  the  number  of  battles  fought  was  almost  in- 
credible, we  have  scarcely  a  single  instance  recorded  in  history 
of  a  protracted  siege. 

The  Peverels  are  represented  as  hVving  resided  here  in 
great  pomp  and  splendour ;  but  when  we  remember  the  • 
circumscribed  area  of  the  castle  yard,  and  the  fact  that 
no  remains  of  any  building  except  the  keep  have  been 
discovered,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  sufficient  accom- 
modation could  be  afforded  for  the  numerous  retinue  of  a 
great  feudal  chieftain.  The  probability  is  that  the  fortress 
was  designed  more  as  a  place  of  refuge  to  flee  to  in  times  of 
extreme  danger,  and  also  as  a  place  for  the  reception  of 
prisoners,  such  hapless  creatures  we  know,  from  the  Hundred 
Rolls  and  other  sources  of  information,  having  been  incar- 
cerated within  its  walls.  In  2  Edward  I.  (1273)  John  de 
Nedham,  a  companion  of  Hubert  the  Robber,  who  was  after- 
wards hung,  was  immured  within  its  walls,  and  Henry  the 
clerk  took  from  the  said  John,  whilst  he  was  hi  prison,  an  acre 
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of  land  worth  40s.,  that  he  might  assist  him  in  his  delivery. 
Upon  his  release  he  paid  a  fine  of  five  marks  for  being  allowed 
to  dwell  in  the  district  (Rot.  Hundred,  14).  At  a  later  period, 
4  Henry  IV.  (1402),  Godfrey  Rowland,  a  poor  and  simple 
squire  of  the  county  of  Derby,  as  he  styles  himself,  petitioned 
the  parliament  against  the  injuries  that  had  been  inflicted  on 
him  by  Thomas  Wandesby,  Chivaler,  and  others,  who  came 
and  besieged  his  house  at  Mickel-Longsdon,  and  having  pil- 
laged the  same,  carried  him  off  to  the  castle  of  the  High  Peak, 
where  they  kept  him  six  days  without  meat  or  drink,  and 
then,  cutting  off  his  right  hand,  sent  him  adrift  (Rot.  Parl. 
iii.,  518). 

The  old  stronghold  of  the  Peverels  scarcely  retains  a  feature 
of  its  former  consequence,  and  is  now  nothing  but  a  heap  of 
ruins,  fitted  only  to  adorn  the  landscape ;  to  the  thoughtful 
mind,  however,  these  decayed  memorials  of  fallen  grandeur, 
rude  and  unshapely  as  they  are,  and  worthless  as  they  may 
appear  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  are  satisfied  to  judge  from 
the  mere  outward  appearance  of  things,  are,  from  their  his- 
torical associations,  objects  of  great  and  powerful  interest, 
affording  ample  material  for  meditation  and  powerful  incite- 
ments to  reflection.  They  serve  as  a  link  to  connect  the 
present  with  the  far-off  past,  so  pregnant  with  mighty  thoughts 
and  great  and  illustrious  acts;  in  the  contemplation  of  them 
the  mind  reverts  to  a  period  of  remote  antiquity,  and  the 
scenes  of  centuries  gone  by  float  before  the  imagination  with 
a  rapidity  and  idistinctness  like  figures  in  a  dream.  A  feeling 
almost  of  sadness  stole  over  the  senses  as  we  stood  within  that 
time-worn  tower,  and  thought  what  a  change  had  come  over 
the  fortunes  of  the  place.  What  scenes  of  "antique  pageantry" 
have  been  witnessed  beneath  the  shadow  of  those  walls ;  that 
rampart  that  once  stood  out  in  haughty  strength  and  echoed 
only  the  measured  tread  of  the  armed  sentinel  is  now  broken 
and  crumbling  to  decay,  and  the  mantling  ivy  spreads  its 
roots  and  clings  with  fond  tenacity,  as  if  flourishing  in  its 
ruin ;  that  spot  on  which  once  encamped  the  followers  of  the 
haughty  Peverel  is  now  covered  with  moss  and  weeds,  and 
the  dock  and  the  nettle  grow  up  together  in  wild  luxuriance ; 
that  tower,  from  whose  portal  oft  hath  issued  the  mailed 
warrior  in  all  the  pride  and  pomp  of  power  to  lead  his  vassals 
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to  the  fight,  is  now  roofless,  silent,  and  deserted,  the  bat  and 
the  owl  its  sole  occupants,  and,  as  if  in  mockery  of  its  former 
greatness,  a  few  sheep  skip  about  in  peaceful  security  and 
crop  the  green  herbage  that  thrives  upon  its  threshold. 

From  the  castle-yard  a  delightful  view  is  obtained  of  the 
sweet  vale  of  Castleton.  This  valley,  better  known  to  travellers 
by  the  name  of  Hope  Dale,  has  been  long  celebrated  for 
the  beauty  of  its  scenery;  here  nature  seems  to  have  been 
indeed  lavish  of  her  charms  and  to  have  brought  together 
in  one  place  all  those  several  parts  which,  happily  com- 
bined, give  a  grace  and  charm  to  landscape  scenery.  The 
prevailing  character  of  the  view  is  that  of  soft  and  graceful 
beauty,  and  whilst  shrinking  from  approaching  that  wildness 
and  sublime  grandeur  which  distinguish  some  other  parts 
of  the  Peak,  it  challenges  admiration  as  affording  a  scene 
which,  for  varied  pastoral  beauty  and  fertile  loveliness,  will 
be  rarely  met  with  in  the  same  limits.  The  valley  is  of  con- 
siderable extent,  and  includes  the  villages  of  Castleton,  Hope, 
Brough,  Bamford,  and  Hathersage ;  the  Nowe,  a  pleasant 
stream  of  some  pretensions,  flows  through  the  entire  length, 
receiving  in  its  course  several  tributary  rills  that  meander 
pleasantly  down  from  between  the  lonely  hills  and  dusky 
moorlands. 

Standing  close  by  the  north  wall  of  the  castle  yoii  may  scan 
the  whole  circle  of  the  horizon,  from  Mam  Tor  in  the  west,  to 
the  bleak  ridges  of  Bamford  Edge  and  the  moorland  wastes 
beyond  Hathersage  in  the  east,  the  scene  within  the  limits 
giving  you  the  idea  of  a  panorama  of  unequalled  loveliness. 
In  whichever  direction  you  gaze,  the  prospect  is  equally  im- 
posing ;  at  the  foot  of  the  rock,  and  immediately  in  front,  lies 
the  little  village  of  Castleton,  clustering  picturesquely  round 
its  quaint  and  ancient  church.  Following  the  course  of  the 
Is  owe  to  its  confluence  with  the  Derwent,  the  eye,  as  it  ranges 
into  the  far  distance,  passes  over  a  large  extent  of  country, 
embracing  bleak  hills  and  sheltered  vales,  green  fields  and 
pleasant  pasture  lands,  with  fertile  meadows  whose  greenness 
outvies  the  verdure  of  nature;  the  well-cultivated  lowlands, 
and  the  graceful  uplands  studded  here  and  there  with  snow- 
white  cottages  and  farmsteads  that  shine  brightly  in  the 
morning  sunlight,  add  their  charms  to  the  general  beauty, 
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the  wreathes  of  smoke  curling  upwards  in  places  from 
amid  clumps  of  trees,  shew  where  unseen  habitations  are 
lurking  within  their  shady  retreats;  and  the  white  roads  and 
steep  and  shady  pathways  winding  over  the  broad  mountain 
slopes  tell  how  even  these  can  beautify  a  rugged  landscape. 
On  the  left  the  rocky  entrance  to  the  vale  of  the  Winnats, 
through  which  we  passed  so  recently,  appears  in  all  its  pic- 
turesque beauty;  in  middle  distance  the  broad  spire  of  Hope 
Church  is  seen  rising  like  a  landmark  above  the  sombre 
foliage;  further  on  the  little  hamlet  of  Bamford  may  be  dis- 
cerned, seated  upon  the  slope  of  a  barren  mountain  whose 
dark  and  rugged  outline  cuts  sharply  against  the  eastern  sky, 
and  beyond  the  view  takes  hi  the  shadowy  form  of  the  hills 
that  environ  the  village  of  Hathersage.  From  this  point  a 
chain  of  moorlands,  rising  grandly  in  ridges  and  knolls  and 
peaks,  sweeps  round  in  an  irregular  circle  towards  the  west, 
Mam  Tor  and  Tray  Cliff  shutting  in  the  view  and  giving  a 
finish  to  the  scene.  Like  the  vale  of  Tempe",  all  seems  tran- 
quillity and  peace;  the  unceasing  hum  of  insects,  and  the 
lowing  of  the  kine  in  the  distant  meadows,  are  the  only 
sounds  that  break  upon  the  prevailing  quietude,  mingled  now 
and  then  with  the  bleating  of  a  sheep  or  the  caw  of  some 
solitary  rook  as  he  stretches  his  jetty  wings,  and  rising  high 
into  the  ah1,  gives  warning  to  his  brethren  of  the  presence  of 
intruders. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  object  in  the  landscape  is  the 
steep  eminence  on  the  left,  Mam  Tor,  or  the  Shivering  Moun- 
tain— one  of  the  wonders  of  the'  Peak — which  lifts  its  dark 
form  above  the  neighbouring  hills,  rising  to  the  height  of 
upwards  of  1300  feet  above  the  plain.  This  mountain  is 
situated  at  the  western  extremity  of  Hope  Dale,  and  is  distant 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Castleton.  It  presents  a  very 
singular  aspect,  the  face  to  a  considerable  extent  appearing 
as  if  it  had  been  scooped  out.  Mam  Tor  is  the  ancient  British 
name  signifying  the  mother  hill,  the  term  Shivering  Mountain 
being  a  more  recent  appellation,  derived  from  the  circumstance 
of  the  crumbling  substance  of  which  it  is  composed  con- 
tinually trickling  down  the  slopes.  It  is  composed  of  silicious 
sandstone  and  shale,  in  alternate  stratification,  the  latter 
impregnated  with  the  oxide  of  iron,  which,  on  being  exposed 
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to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  becomes  disintegrated,  and 
gradually  slides  down  into  the  valley  below,  where  it  forms 
a  regularly  increasing  mound.  In  the  winter  seasons,  during 
severe  frosts,  the  precipitation  is  much  greater  than  at 
other  times,  and  on  some  occasions  the  fall  of  shale  and 
grit  has,  in  the  stillness  of  the  night,  been  distinctly  heard  at 
Castleton. 

The  summit  of  the  hill  has  been  the  site  of  a  Roman  forti- 
fication, which  extended  along  the  ridge,  and  included  an 
area  of  upwards  of  sixteen  acres  of  ground;  the  greater  part 
of  the  rampart,  and  a  double  trench  that  surrounded  it,  still 
remain  in  a  tolerable  state  of  preservation.  Within  the  lines 
of  the  encampment  a  spring  of  water  issues  into  day,  and 
finds  its  way  down  the  side  of  the  hill  into  the  valley  of 
Edale.  On  the  south-west  side  are  two  barrows,  in  one  of 
which,  when  opened  some  years  ago,  were  discovered  a  brass 
celt  and  the  fragments  of  an  unbaked  urn. 

As  already  stated,  the  rock  on  which  stands  the  ruined 
fortress  of  the  Peverels  is  almost  insulated,  being  connected 
with  the  adjoining  mountain  only  by  a  narrow  tongue  of  land. 
On  the  western  side  the  view  is  singularly  impressive ;  standing 
upon  the  extreme  edge  of  a  stupendous  rock,  which  rises 
perpendicularly  to  a  height  of  upwards  of  260,  feet,  the  be- 
holder looks  down  into  a  deep  chasm,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
yawns  the  dark  and  gloomy  entrance  to  the  Devil's  Cavern. 
The  crest  of  the  rock  for  several  feet  is  covered  with  small 
trees  and  underwood  of  various  foliage,  in  the  branches  of 
which  a  number  of  loquacious  rooks  and  daws  have  fixed  their 
habitations  in  undisturbed  security,  but  the  lower  part  is  one 
broad  mass  of  limestone  rock,  cold  and  grim  and  lifeless 
looking,  save  where  a  few  ferns  and  mosses  and  a  scattered 
growth  of  brambles  have  attached  themselves  to  the  clefts 
apd  ledges,  softening  the  otherwise  naked  and  weather-beaten 
surface.  Near  the  mouth  of  the  cavern  a  brawling  stream 
breaks  through  the  side  of  the  cliff,  and  rushes  merrily  onwards 
over  its  stony  bed,  throwing  up  the  white  foam  bubbles  on  its 
way  as  if  rejoicing  at  having  once  more  gained  the  light  of 
day  after  its  passage  through  the  dark  and  cavernoxis  recesses 
of  the  earth. 

Nearly  an  hour  had  slipped  away  whilst  we  had  been 
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loitering  about  examining  the  niins  of  the  castle,  and  con- 
templating the  beauties  of  the  surrounding  landscape.  Then 
turning  to  depart  we  followed  the  same  zigzag  course  by  which 
we  had  ascended  and  soon  reached  the  valley,  from  whence  a 
pathway  leads  to  the  rocky  glen  called  Cave  Dale. 

The  approach  to  this  narrow  defile  has  a  rather  forbidding 
appearance,  the  entrance  being  by  a  chasm  or  cleft  in  the 
mountain,  not  more  than  five  or  six  feet  in  width.  Passing 
through  this  portal  we  were  at  once  struck  with  the  widely 
different  character  the  prospect  assumed;  just  before,  we 
had  been  gazing  upon  a  scene  almost  unequalled  for  its 
luxuriance  and  calm  and  placid  beauty,  when  suddenly,  as  if 
by  a  stroke  of  the  magician's  wand,  the  scene  was  changed,  and 
all  before  us  was  dreary  solitude  and  barren  desolation.  At 
any  time,  and  under  any  circumstances,  this  romantic  glen 
would  be  an  interesting  object;  but  here,  in  the  midst  of  such 
charming  and  fertile  loveliness,  the  effect  is  greatly  enhanced. 

The  dell  is  rather  more  than  a  mile  in  length,  and  closely 
hemmed  in  on  every  side  by  steep  and  inaccessible  rocks  that 
rise  abruptly  to  a  prodigious  height,  their  sides  partially 
clothed  with  scant  herbage,  through  which  the  grey  limestone 
occasionally  protrudes ;  here  and  there  a  solitary  tree  or  hardy 
shrub  endeavours  to  obtain  sustenance  from  the  rocky  soil, 
but  their  stunted  growth  and  blighted  appearance  only 
renders  the  place  more  cheerless  and  uninviting.  Further 
on,  the  crumbling  and  ivy-covered  walls  of  Peverel's  castle 
are  seen,  with  the  dilapidated  and  roofless  keep  standing 
sentinel-like  upon  the  very  verge  of  a  precipitous  crag  that 
hangs  beetling  over  the  pathway,  imparting  an  air  of  grandeur 
to  the  view.  Looking  back  from  this  point  through  the 
narrow  portal  we  discern  the  village  church,  with  the  clus- 
tering homes  around,  and  beyond  the  fertile  valley  backed  by 
a  range  of  lofty  hills  and  shadowy  eminences  that  stretch 
away  in  far  perspective. 

For  a  distance  of  half  a  mile  the  dell  gradually  expands, 
then  again  it  becomes  contracted.  On  either  side  of  the  on- 
ward path  the  ground  rises  in  precipitous  slopes,  the  surface 
smooth  and  green,  through  which  the  naked  rock  occasionally 
protrudes;  wild  plants  and  mosses  grow  in  rich  abundance 
on  the  moist  and  slippery  crags,  and  the  botanist  will  have 
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no  difficulty  in  beguiling  the  hours  away.  Further  on,  a 
regular  basaltic  column,  of  hexagonal  form,  is  seen  cropping 
up  above  the  green  turf — part  of  a  basaltic  mass  that  ranges 
north  and  south  for  a  considerable  distance,  and  which  in 
texture  and  hardness  closely  resembles  the  columnar  masses  at 
Staffa  and  the  Hebrides.  Then  the  road  winds  on  until  the 
summit  of  Long  Cliff  is  reached,  from  whence  a  charming 
prospect  is  obtained. 

On  our  way  back  to  the  village  we  passed  a  troop  of  miners 
proceeding  to  then*  labour;  the  bronzed  features  and  quaint 
and  uncouth  garb  of  these  hardy  sons  of  toil  singularly  har- 
monised with  the  picturesque  wildness  of  the  locality.  One 
of  them  carried  in  his  hand  a  bundle  of  hollow  reeds,  used, 
as  we  learned  on  inquiry,  to  hold  the  train  of  gunpowder  when 
blasting  the  rock  in  search  of  lead  ore. 

After  a  pleasant  ramble  we  returned  to  our  quarters  at  the 
Bull's  Head,  with  an  appetite  sharpened  by  the  keen  moun- 
tain air,  and  a  determination  to  do  full  justice  to  good  fare 
which  had  been  provided  for  us  by  our  excellent  hostess. 
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Castleton — The  Church — An  eccentric  Attorney — Geology  in  humble 
Life — The  Manchester  Geological  Society  and  Elias  Hall — Daft 
Sammy — Caverns,  and  their  Origin :  Observations  thereon — Peak 
Cavern — A  Stygian  Pool — Angels  of  Darkness — Speedwell  Mine — 
An  unfortunate  Speculation — Bottomless  Pit — Blue-John  Mine — 
Fluor  Spar:  its  great  Antiquity — Stalactites  and  Stalagmites — 
Odin  Mine. 

AFTER  breakfast  we  strolled  through  the  village  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  church.  The  living  of  Castleton  is  a  vicarage  in 
the  diocese  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  the  patronage  of  which 
is  vested  in  the  Bishop  of  Chester.  In  1269  the  church,  then 
described  as  the  Church  of  Peak  Castle,  was  given  by  Prince 
Edward,  afterwards  Edward  I.,  to  the  abbey  and  convent  of 
Vale  Royal,  Cheshire.  After  the  dissolution  of  religious 
houses  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  the  great  tithes  and  the 
advowson  of  the  vicarage  were  given  by  that  monarch  to  the 
Bishop  of  Chester  and  his  successors,  in  whose  hands  it  has 
continued  to  the  the  present  time. 

The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Edmund,  was  erected  at  a 
very  early  period,  and  exhibits  traces  of  almost  every  style  of 
ecclesiastical  architecture  from  the  early  Norman  to  the  late 
perpendicular  or  debased  Gothic.  It  includes  a  nave,  chancel, 
and  south  porch,  with  an  embattled  tower  at  the  western  end 
adorned  with  crocketted  pinnacles  that  spring  from  each 
angle,  and  intermediately  from  the  centre  of  each  face  of  the 
parapet.  The  exterior  was  repaired  some  thirty  years  ago, 
when  with  execrable  taste  nearly  the  whole  of  the  body  of 
the  church  was  covered  with  cement — for  which  we  are  in- 
debted doubtless  to  the  individual  who  denuded  the  keep  of 
Peak  Castle  of  so  much  of  its  outer  stonework.  The  interior 
is  well  worthy  of  inspection.  The  pews  are  all  of  dark  oak, 
curiously  carved,  many  of  them  with  the  names  of  their 
former  owners,  and  in  the  centre  aisle  there  is  an  ancient 
stone  font  of  octagon  form.  The  nave  is  separated  from  the 
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chancel  by  a  fine  semicircular  Norman  archway,  enriched 
with  chevron  and  billet  mouldings.  Over  the  altar  is  a  small 
cabinet  picture,  said  to  be  by  Vandyke,  representing  the 
adoration  of  the  Magi.  The  chancel  is  lighted  by  a  triplet 
window  filled  with  stained  glass,  placed  there  some  few  years 
ago  by  the  parishioners  as  an  affectionate  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  their  former  vicar.  The  subject  of  the  design  is 
Christ's  charge  to  Peter,  and  at  the  foot  is  the  following 
inscription: — "Dedicated  by  the  grateful  affection  of  the 
parishioners  of  Castleton  to  the  memory  of  the  Eev.  Charles 
Cecil  Bates,  M.A.,  for  thirty-five  years  the  faithful  vicar. 
Lost  to  them  4th  January,  1853."  The  church  contains  but 
few  monuments:  on  the  south  side  a  marble  tablet  records 
the  decease  of  John  Mawe,  the  mineralogist;  his  remains  are 
interred  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary-le-Strand,  London,  but 
by  his  desire  this  monument  was  erected  in  the  church  of 
the  place  where  he  commenced  his  mineralogical  labours. 
On  the  north  side  of  the  nave  is  a  monument  to  the  memory 
of  an  eccentric  attorney,  who  received  his  education  at  the 
Free  Grammar  School  at  Manchester,  and  afterwards  amassed 
considerable  property  at  Castleton,  his  native  place.  The 
inscription  is  said  to  have  been  written  by  himself,  and  its 
doubtful  theology  would  seem  to  bear  out  the  very  indifferent 
professional  reputation  of  the  author  which  still  floats  in  the 
memories  of  the  older  inhabitants  to  whom  his  name  is  not 
unknown.  It  is  as  follows : — 

To  the  Memory  of 
Micah   Hall,   Gentn. 

Attorney-at-Law, 
who  died  on  the  14th  of  May  1804, 

Aged  79  years, 

Quid  eram,  nescitis ; 

Quid  sum,  nescitis ; 

Ubi  abii,  nescitis; 

Valete. 

In  the  church  there  is,  we  believe,  a  brass,  which  we  did  not 
observe,  to  the  memory  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Bagshawe,  M.A., 
for  46  years  the  vicar  of  Castleton,  who  died  the  12th  April, 
1769,  at  the  age  of  79. 

In  the  vestry  there  is  an  excellent  library,  the  gift  of  a 
former  vicar,  the  Rev.  Frederic  Farran,  to  which  considerable 
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additions  have  been  made  by  his  daughter,  Miss  Farran,  and 
Captain  Hamilton.  It  contains  upwards  of  1000  volumes, 
chiefly  in  divinity,  history,  and  biography,  many  of  them 
being  rare  and  valuable  works.  They  are  lent  to  the  parish- 
ioners at  the  discretion  of  the  vicar  for  the  time  being,  a  wise 
provision  which  tends  to  ensure  their  preservation.  On -the 
table  we  noticed  two  curious  old  folio  Bibles,  one  a  copy  of 
Archbishop  Cranmer's  or  the  "Bishop's  Bible,"  in  black  letter, 
the  imprint  bearing  date  1539;  the  other  a  Genevan  trans- 
lation of  the  Scriptures,  made  by  the  English  refugees  who 
had  been  driven  to  Geneva  by  the  fierce  persecutions  in 
Queen  Mary's  days.  This  edition  is  more  generally  known 
by  the  name  of  the  "Breeches  Bible,"  from  an  error  in  the 
translation  of  Genesis  iii.  7,  where  the  latter  part  of  the  verse 
is  rendered,  "and  they  sewed  fig  leaves  together  and  made 
themselves  breeches." 

Before  leaving  the  churchyard  we  visited  the  grave  of  a 
Derbyshire  worthy,  Elias  Hall,  the  fossilist  and  mineralogist. 
Mr.  Hall  was  an  instance  of  genius  in  the  humbler  walks  of 
life ;  he  was  emphatically  a  self-taught  man,  and  for  whatever 
mental  attainments  he  possessed  he  was  indebted  solely  to 
that  indomitable  perseverance  and  stern  self-reliance  which 
formed  so  remarkable  a  trait  in  his  character.  At  an  early 
age  he  imbibed  a  taste  for  natural  science,  in  the  study  and 
cultivation  of  which  he  devoted  nearly  the  whole  of  a  long 
and  active  life.  As  a  practical  geologist  he  attained  to  a 
considerable  degree  of  eminence,  and  was  favourably  known 
as  the  author  of  several  productions  having  reference  to  the 
structure  of  the  earth.  His  most  important  work,  and  that 
on  which  perhaps  more  than  any  other  his  reputation  is 
founded,  is  a  geological  and  mineralogical  map  of  the  great 
coal-field  of  Lancashire,  with  parts  of  the  neighbouring  coun- 
ties of  Derbyshire,  Cheshire,  and  Yorkshire,  coloured  strati- 
graphically.  In  this  map,  which  is  dedicated  to  Professor 
Sedgwick,  the  vice-president  of  the  Geological  Society,  the 
physical  geography  of  the  district  is  delineated  with  con- 
siderable miutenness  of  detail  and  admirable  graphic  power. 
It  must  have  been  an  exceedingly  difficult  undertaking,  and 
those  only  who  have  been  similarly  engaged  can  form  an 
adequate  idea  of  the  care  and  labour  required  in  its  prepara- 
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tion.  After  its  publication  he  issued  a  sectional  view,  shewing 
the  various  strata  from  the  Irish  Sea  to  the  German  Ocean, 
through  Lancashire,  Derbyshire,  Yorkshire,  Nottinghamshire, 
and  Lincolnshire,  to  which  he  subsequently  appended  a  key 
or  introduction,  and  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Francis 
Looney,  F.G.S.,  gave  a  list  of  the  organic  remains  found  in 
the  different  beds.  He  afterwards  commenced  a  geological 
map  of  the  central  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  on  this  work  he 
was  employed  up  to  within  a  short  period  of  his  death.  In 
addition  to  the  works  already  enumerated,  Mr.  Hall  com- 
pleted several  carefully-executed  models  of  portions  of  the 
earth's  surface,  including  the  Peak  of  Derbyshire,  and  parts 
of  the  Lake  district  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  in 
which,  with  the  aid  of  colour,  the  stratification  and  other 
geological  details  are  indicated  with  admirable  clearness  and 
accuracy.  Two  of  these  models  were,  at  the  instance  of  the 
late  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  purchased  by  the  trustees  of  the 
British  Museum,  and  are  now  deposited  in  the  geological 
gallery  of  that  institution;  another,  a  model  of  the  district 
around  Manchester,  is  preserved  in  the  museum  of  the 
Natural  History  Society  of  that  city.  When  the  celebrated 
French  naturalist,  M.  Faujas  St.  Fond,  visited  this  country, 
Mr.  Hall  accompanied  him  through  Peak's  Hole  and  shewed 
him  the  wonders  of  that  remarkable  cavern;  and  some  fifty 
years  ago,  when  Mr.  Farey  was  collecting  information  for  his 
"View  of  the  Agriculture  and  Minerals  of  Derbyshire,"  he 
rendered  him  considerable  assistance,  revising  and  correcting 
those  parts  of  his  work  which  relate  to  the  stratification  and 
minerals  of  the  county. 

Mr.  Hall  may  fairly  claim  to  rank  as  the  father  of  geology 
in  Derbyshire;  he  first  directed  his  attention  to  the  subject 
at  a  time  when  geology,  as  a  science,  had  made  but  little 
progress,  and  in  this  country  was  comparatively  unknown, 
and  he  continued  his  investigations  with  unceasing  application 
for  more  than  seventy  years.  We  remember  him  in  the  later 
years  of  his  life,  a  fine  hale  and  hearty  old  man,  with  an 
energy  and  restless  activity  remarkable  in  one  of  his  advanced 
age ;  plain,  homely,  and  unaffected,  with  a  cheerful  and  social 
disposition,  and  a  kindliness  of  manner  that  secured  for  him 
the  friendship  of  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  He 
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was  ever  ready  to  afford  information,  and  to  communicate 
unreservedly  the  results  of  his  investigations  to  those  who 
desired  to  possess  them.  He  retained  the  whole  of  his  mental 
faculties  to  the  last,  and  died  on  the  30th  December,  1853, 
in  the  ninetieth  year  of  his  age.  He  is  buried  in  the  church- 
yard at  Gastleton,  on  the  south  side,  with  nothing  but  the 
upheaved  turf  to  mark  his  last  resting-place.  Some  other 
members  of  his  family  are  interred  near  the  south-east  corner 
of  the  church,  and  we  are  told  that  it  was  intended  to  remove 
the  stone  from  their  grave  and  place  it  upon  that  of  poor 
Hall;  we  should  hope  not — surely  amongst  the  geologists  of 
this  district  there  is  sufficient  public  spirit  to  raise  some 
memorial  to  keep  alive  the  remembrance  of  one  who  did  so 
much  for  science,  receiving  so  little  pecuniary  reward.* 

Returning  from  the  church,  we  met  with  one  of  the 
celebrities  of  Castleton,  Sammy  Scutt,  better  known  by  the 
sobriquet  of  "Daft  Sammy,"  the  castle  guide,  an  individual 
who  appears  to  be  possessed  with  a  shrewd  kind  of  lunacy, 
and  to  be  endowed  moreover  with  the  power  of  ubiquity — 
dwelling  everywhere  and  yet  abiding  nowhere.  No  one  ever 
visits  Castleton  without  making  the  acquaintance  of  our 
erratic  friend ;  let  them  enter  the  place  from  whichever 
direction  they  may,  they  are  sure  to  encounter  Sammy,  who, 
darting  from  some  unseen  corner,  pounces  upon  them  like  a 
hawk  descending  upon  its  prey.  He  has,  or  imagines  himself 
to  have,  a  legitimate  right  to  levy  black-mail  upon  all  comers, 
and  this  right  he  exercises  with  rigid  impartiality  and  re- 
ligious exactitude,  no  one  ever  escaping  him.  Once  a  visitor 
comes  within  the  range  of  his  keen  grey  eye,  and  he  is  doomed ; 
there  is  only  one  chance  of  escape,  the  tender  of  a  few  coppers 
or  a  "little  sixpence;"  his  claims  thus  satisfied  he  is  at 

*  Since  this  notice  of  Mr.  Hall  was  written,  a  few  of  his  admirers  in  Man- 
chester and  the  neighbourhood  have  causede  neat  headstone  bearing  the  following 
inscription  to  be  erected  over  his  remains : 

IN  MEMORY  O» 

ELIAS    HALL,    THE    GEOLOGIST, 
Who  died  on  the  80th  day  of  December,  1853, 

Aged  89  years. 

Born  of  parents  in  humble  life,  and  having  a  large  family  to  provide  for, 
yet  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  geology  for  70  years  with  powers  of 
originality  and  industry  rarely  surpassed. 

To  mark  the  last  resting-place  of  one  who  had  worked  BO  long  and  so 
hard  for  the  public,  a  few  of  hi8  friends  and  admirers,  living  at  a  distance, 
have  placed  this  stone. 
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liberty  to  roam  about  -without  further  interference.  Sammy 
knows  everything  and  everybody  in  and  about  Castleton,  he 
is  acquainted  with  all  the  most  convenient  and  least  danger- 
ous paths,  can  point  out  the  particular  spots  whence  the  best 
views  are  to  be  obtained,  and  shew  you  everything  that  is 
worth  seeing.  He  is  never  wearied  of  walking  or  talking  and 
will  do  anything  and  everything  required  of  him  witk  the 
utmost  good  humour;  he  is,  moreover,  well  up  in  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  place,  and  beguiles  the  tedium  of  a  toilsome  walk 
by  relating  them,  with  numerous  anecdotes,  of  which  latter 
he  seems  to  possess  an  inexhaustible  store,  all  unquestionably 
original,  never  forgetting  by  the  way  to  remind  you  of  the 
advantage  of  having  a  competent  guide,  or  telling  you  of  the 
liberal  gift  he  had  received  from  a  "party"  he  had  just  before 
had  the  honour'  of  shewing  through  the  castle ;  this,  of 
course,  without  the  slightest  intention  of  challenging  your 
generosity.* 

We  had  a  long  ramble  before  breakfast  without  meeting 
with  Sammy,  and  were  beginning  to  think  it  possible  we 
might  have  eluded  his  vigilance;  in  this,  however,  we  were 
mistaken,  for  we  had  not  advanced  many  yards  before  we 
beheld  him  waiting  for  us  at  an  angle  in  the  path,  like  a 
spider  watching  for  its  victim.  Peak's  Hole  was  the  next 
place  that  claimed  our  attention,  and  as  a  sign-post  on  the 
roadside  pointed  unmistakeably  the  direction  of  this  "grand 
natural  curiosity,"  we  signified  to  Sammy  our  ability  to  dis- 
pense with  his  attendance;  this  intimation  did  not,  however, 
seem  to  meet  with  his  entire  approval,  for  he  still  continued 
to  follow,  and  it  was  not  until  the  offer  of  a  trifling  gratuity 
that  we  succeeded  in  getting  rid  of  him. 

The  caverns  at  Castleton  are  naturally  its  chief  attraction ; 
to  the  ordinary  pleasure  seeker  they  are  an  unfailing  source 
of  wonder,  and  to  the  geologist  they  are  especially  interesting. 
There  are  three  in  all,  the  Peak  Cavern,  or  Devil's  Hole,  as 
it  is  sometimes  called,  the  Speedwell  Mine,  and  the  Blue-John 
Mine,  all  of  which  should  be  seen  by  the  visitor ;  for  though 
they  have  many  features  hi  common,  there  is  a  speciality  and 

*  The  career  of  this  poor  simple-witted  character  has  now  drawn  to  a  close — 
his  last  black-mail  has  been  collected.  He  died  on  the  30th  January,  1S68,  and 
hia  remains  now  rest  within  the  quiet  churchyard  of  Castleton. 
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distinctness  in  their  appearance  that  renders  each  equally 
worthy  of  inspection. 

These  subterranean  cavities  have  long  engaged  the  atten- 
tion and  been  the  subject  of  discussion  with  scientific  men, 
among  whom  there  exists  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  res- 
pecting their  origin.  Their  formation  is  generally  attributed 
to  the  shrinking  and  contraction  of  the  limestone  during  the 
process  of  sub-crystallization  or  consolidation  subsequent  to 
the  deposition  of  the  beds,  and  probably  at  the  time  they  were 
upheaved  into  their  present  angle  of  dip,  and  the  same  agency 
is  supposed  to  have  caused  the  perpendicular  fissures  and 
horizontal  cracks  which  form  so  remarkable  a  characteristic 
of  the  carboniferous  or  mountain  limestone.  Some  geolo- 
gists have  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  streams  of  water 
which  channel  their  way  through  the  rock  have  produced 
these  great  excavations,  but  this  is  hardly  likely;  the  erosive 
power  of  water,  surcharged  with  carbonic  acid,  passing 
through  the  various  rents  and  fissures  may  have  enlarged 
original  openings  or  carried  away  the  soft  beds  of  clay  or 
loose  sand  that  were  interposed  between  the  hard  strata 
and  thus  have  contributed  to  the  enlargement  of  these  sub- 
terranean cavities ;  but  there  are  openings  and  chasms 
that  show  no  evidence  of  having  been  water-channeled  at 
any  time,  and  which  could  therefore  only  have  been  formed 
by  the  shrinkage  of  the  limestone  during  the  process  of 
hardening  or  by  disruption,  the  immediate  consequence  of 
volcanic  action — an  agency  that  has  at  some  remote  period 
of  time  been  in  active  operation  in  this  district,  as  is  evidenced 
by  the  igneous  rocks  that  have  in  some  places  overflowed  the 
strata,  and  which  may  be  seen  covering  or  underlying  the 
ordinary  strata  that  has  not  been  acted  upon  by  fire. 

Our  first  subterranean  expedition  was  to  explore  the 
recesses  of  the  great  Peak  Cavern,  or,  to  speak  more  cor- 
rectly, caverns,  for  what  is  usually  designated  a  cavern  is 
nothing  less  than  a  series  of  internal  chambers  or  openings, 
communicating  with  each  other  by  means  of  connecting  pas- 
sages that  have  either  been  naturally  formed,  or  been  driven 
through  the  rock,  to  render  the  approach  more  accessible. 

Following  the  course  of  a  small  stream  which  issues  from 
near  the  mouth  of  the  •  cavern,  we  soon  reached  a  narrow 
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ascending  path  that  forms  the  approach  to  this  extraordinary 
work  of  nature.  A  high  projecting  bank  on  the  right  pre- 
vents a  distant  view  of  the  entrance  being  obtained,  and  it  is 
only  when  close  upon  it  that  you  become  fully  conscious  of 
its  vast  proportions  and  the  imposing  character  of  the  scene 
which  then  for  the  first  time  bursts  upon  the  sight.  It  is 
situated  near  the  termination  of  a  narrow  and  gloomy  ravine, 
the  sides  of  which  are  formed  by  immense  limestone  rocks, 
that  rise  perpendicularly  to  a  height  little  short  of  three 
hundred  feet,  their  sides,  for  a  considerable  distance  upwards, 
sparingly  clothed  with  foliage  and  underwood  that  seems  to 
grow  out  of  the  very  stone,  affording  an  inaccessible  retreat 
for  countless  rooks  and  daws,  who  keep  up  a  continual  clatter. 
Seated  upon  the  extreme  verge  of  a  precipitous  crag,  high 
impending  over  the  abyss,  the  grey  and  ruined  keep  of 
Peverel's  Castle  forms  a  striking  object  in  the  view,  the  effect 
being  increased  and  rendered  more  imposing  by  the  com- 
manding position  it  occupies  amid  the  rocks  and  precipices 
that  surround  it.  Some  fifty  feet  below  the  footpath  a  stream 
of  water  issues  from  the  side  of  the  mountain,  and  pursues 
its  onward  course,  murmuring  and  sparkling  over  its  pebbly 
bed.  After  heavy  rains  the  force  of  this  current  is  consider- 
ably increased,  and  the  effect  of  the  scene  proportionately 
augmented ;  it  then  seems  to  boil  up  from  beneath  the  rock, 
rushing  onwards  with  impetuosity,  and  throwing  up  the 
whitened  foam  as  it  breaks  over  the  fragments  of  rock  that 
continually  impede  its  progress,  the  sound  re-echoing  with 
loud  intonation  from  the  high  rocks  that  overshadow  its 
course. 

The  entrance  is  by  a  magnificent  archway  in  the  solid  rock, 
one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  width,  about  forty-two  feet 
in  height,  and  in  receding  depth  about  ninety  feet,*  the  out- 
line of  which  is  very  regular,  assuming  a  depressed  or  seg- 
mental  form.  Passing  through  this  cyclopean  porch  we 
entered  a  vast  subterranean  cavity,  the  full  extent  of  which, 
hi  the  dun  and  uncertain  light,  it  was  impossible  to  discern. 
Here  we  found  a  number  of  twine-makers  established,  who 

•  For  the  principal  dimensions  of  this  cavern  we  are  indebted  to  the  description 
given  by  the  guide  ;  they  are,  no  doubt,  a  near  approximation  ;  if  anything,  per- 
haps, rather  over  than  understated. 
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appear  to  have  carried  on  their  occupation  in  this  natural 
workshop  from  time  immemorial ;  every  person  of  taste  must 
regret  their  presence  :  their  rude  apparatus  covers  nearly  the 
whole  area,  and  the  discordant  noises  they  create  sadly  im- 
pairs the  effect  which  the  sublime  character  of  the  place  is 
calculated  to  produce.  We  walked  in  a  few  yards,  and 
entered  a  small  hut  where  we  obtained  a  guide ;  depositing 
our  hats,  and  receiving  each  in  exchange  a  felt  cap,  similar 
to  those  worn  by  the  miners,  we  set  forward  on  our 
expedition. 


As  we  advance  the  light  fades  softly  away  and  the  outlines 
of  objects,  rendered  more  shadowy  and  indistinct,  at  length 
become  lost  in  obscurity.  About  thirty  yards  from  the  en- 
trance the  sides  gradually  contract,  and  the  roof  becomes 
lower  until  a  small  door-way  is  reached,  through  which  we 
pass ;  here  the  last  gleam  of  daylight  disappears,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  journey  has  to  be  accomplished  with  the  aid 
of  candles.  Assuming  a  stooping  posture  we  follow  the  guide 
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along  a  narrow  descending  path  that  conducts  to  a  spacious 
opening  called  the  Bell  House,  so  named  from  the  number  of 
round  or  spherical  holes  which  appear  in  the  roof.  Here  a 
stream  of  water  is  met  with  which  formerly  it  was  necessary 
to  cross  in  a  small  flat-bottomed  boat,  the  visitor  lying  upon 
his  back,  whilst  he  was  being  propelled  beneath  a  massive 
arch-way  of  solid  rock.  The  voyage,  though  short,  was  not 
altogether  free  from  danger ;  for  if  he  happened  to  raise  his 
head  the  chances  were  in  favour  of  its  being  caught  against 
the  sharp  inequalities  of  the  superincumbent  mass,  which,  in 
some  places,  descends  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  water. 
For  the  convenience  of  explorers  another  passage  has  been 
made  by  blasting  through  the  limestone,  and  this  part  of  the 
journey  can  now  be  accomplished  with  comparative  comfort. 
The  next  point  we  arrived  at  was  the  Grand  Saloon,  an  apart- 
ment of  considerable  magnitude,  the  full  extent  of  which  the 
sickly  glare  of  our  candles  failed  to  illuminate ;  this  cavern  is 
said  to  be  about  220  feet  square,  and  in  some  places  120  feet 
in  height ;  it  is  traversed  by  a  number  of  steps  cut  in  the 
ground,  leading  to  the  "second  water."  An  involuntary  ex- 
clamation broke  from  us  as  we  entered,  huge  masses  of  rock 
bulge  out  on  every  hand  that  glisten  in  the  feeble  light  where 
the  moisture  oozes  over  them  rippling  their  surface  with 
counties  crystallized  convolutions  between  which  the  water 
trickles  in  tiny  threads.  Near  the  further  extremity  a  group 
of  broken  rocks  have  become  detached  from  the  parent  mass 
to  which  the  appellation  of  Roger  Rain's  House  has  been  given 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  moisture  which  escapes  through 
the  crevices  of  the  mountain  is  continually  trickling  down  the 
sides.  The  noise,  as  each  drop  falls  to  the  ground  with  a  dull 
leaden  sound,  that  reverberates  from  the  ample  roof  and  sides 
of  the  subterranean  vault,  and  breaks  upon  the  death-like 
silence  that  prevails,  exercises  a  peculiarly  depressing  influence 
upon  the  senses. 

Leaving  Roger  Rain's  House  we  reach  next  the  Chancel,  a 
naturally  formed  opening  or  gallery,  at  a  considerable  elevation 
in  the  rocks,  access  to  which  is  obtained  by  a  steep  and  rugged 
pathway  on  the  right.  Encrustations  of  stalactite  spread  over 
the  surface  and  depend  from  the  more  prominent  parts  of  the 
rocks,  curiously  formed  growths  adhere  to  the  roof,  and  as 
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you  stand  aside  in  the  gloom  you  may  see  the  smooth  glittering 
surface  and  the  brightness  that  flashes  from  every  projection 
and  inequality.  From  the  Chancel  the  road  gradually  descends, 
until  another  opening  is  reached,  called  the  Devil's  Cellar, 
where  you  are  startled  by  a  loud  rumbling  resembling  the 
falling  of  a  distant  cataract,  caused,  as  the  guide  informs  you, 
by  the  rushing  of  water  through  various  unexplored  recesses 
in  the  mountain.      The  next  halting-place  is  the  Halfway 
House,  to  reach  which  we  have  to  follow  a  toilsome  and  dim- 
cult  path,  some  150  feet  in  length,  strewn  with  stones  and 
fragments  of  broken  rock,  and  in  some  places  so  low  that  we 
are  compelled  to  adopt  a  stooping  posture  to  avoid  knocking 
our  heads  against  the  roof;   on  the  way  we  come  upon  a 
stream  of  water  that  has  to  be  crossed  and  recrossed  several 
times,  either  by  means  of  stepping  stones  conveniently  placed 
for  the  purpose  or  on  the  ready  shoulders  of  the  guide.    Then 
we  meet  with  a  singular  example  of  Nature's  handiwork,  a 
passage  running  beneath  a  succession  of  immense  semicircular 
archways  formed  in  the  solid  rock,  not  unlike  the  groined  crypt 
of  an  ancient  cathedral.     From  the  bold  and  graceful  curves, 
and  the  regular  outline  of  the  arches,   you  might  almost 
imagine  that  the  chisel  of  the  mason  had  been  employed  in 
their  formation.     Traversing  this  natural  colonnade  we  arrive 
successively  at  Gloucester  Hall  and  Great  Tom  of  Lincoln, 
the  latter,  an  ample  cavernous  expanse,  so  designated  from 
its  having  a  regular  concavity  in  the  roof  resembling  the  form 
of  a  bell.     The  distance  from  this  point  to  the  termination  of 
the  cavern  is  but  short,  the  sides  gradually  contract,  and  the 
roof  descends  until  barely  sufficient  room  is  left  for  the  pas- 
sage of  the  water,  when  all  further  progress  is  precluded.     As 
we  returned  we  found  that  a  little  coup  de  theatre  had  been 
provided  for  our  entertainment :  whilst  we  had  been  exploring 
the  inner  recesses  of  the  cavern  a  number  of  children,  who  had 
been  trained  to  act  the  part  they  have  to  play,  had  ascended 
to  the  Chancel,  and  as  we  approached  this  part  of  the  cavern 
the  sound  of  their  voices  broke  suddenly  upon  the  ear.     The 
harmonious  strains  issuing  thus  unexpectedly  from  the  deep 
heart  of  the  mountain,  where  all  around  is  silent  as  the  tomb, 
has  a  powerfully  exciting  influence  upon  the  imagination  pro- 
ducing the  most  lively  emotions  of  astonishment  and  delight. 
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A  very  remarkable  and  pleasing  effect  is  experienced  in 
returning,  emerging  from  the  blackness  you  see  the  light  of 
day  gradually  illuminating  the  mouth  of  the  cavern.  The 
visitor  is  generally  stayed  at  a  point  commanding  a  distant 
view  of  the  entrance.  At  this  spot  all  that  he  can  discern  is 
a  faint  glimmer,  like  the  first  streaks  in  the  eastern  sky 
heralding  the  return  of  day;  advancing,  the  light  becomes 
more  and  more  intense,  the  weird  forms  and  shadowy  outlines 
of  objects  assuming  a  more  clear  and  distinct  appearance, 
until  emerging  through  the  immense  orifice  into  open  day, 
the  light  bursts  upon  him  with  dazzling,  almost  blinding 
brilliance.  The  sensation  caused  by  this  sudden  change  is 
of  the  most  delightful  and  exhilarating  character,  everything 
has  a  smiling  and  joyous  appearance,  and  a  bright  and 
verdant  freshness  seem  to  pervade  every  object. 

The  total  length  of  the  Peak  Cavern,  from  the  mouth  to 
the  furthest  extremity,  is  estimated  at  2300  feet,  and  the 
depth  from  the  surface  of  the  mountain  600  feet.  It  is  in- 
tersected in  different  parts  by  a  current  of  water,  which  it  is 
necessary  for  the  visitor  repeatedly  to  cross;  this  water  first 
enters  the  ground  by  what  is  termed  a  swallow-hole  at  Perry- 
foot,  about  four  miles  distant,  on  the  Buxton  Road,  and  after 
pursuing  its  course  through  a  succession  of  subterranean 
caverns,  including  the  Speedwell  Mine  and  Peak's  Hole,  finds 
an  outlet  near  the  mouth  of  the  latter,  and  finally  loses  itself 
in  the  Nowe  at  a  point  a  little  beyond  Hope  Church.  In 
rainy  seasons  this  stream  is  often  very  much  swollen,  when 
access  to  the  interior  is  rendered  difficult,  and  sometimes 
altogether  impossible. 

The  Speedwell  Mine  is  distant  about  half  a  mile  from 
Castleton,  on  the  left  of  the  old  Buxton  Road,  and  close  to 
the  entrance  to  the  Winnats.  It  was  originally  excavated  by 
a  company  of  proprietors  in  search  of  lead  ore,  but  the  result 
proved  most  unfortunate;  and,  after  eleven  years'  fruitless 
toil,  and  an  expenditure  of  £14,000,  it  was  finally  abandoned, 
the  principal  shareholder,  a  Mr.  Oakden  of  Staffordshire, 
having  been  ruined  by  the  undertaking.  It  now  remains 
only  an  object  of  attraction  to  the  curious,  and  a  monument 
of  mining  skill  and  patient  industry  unhappily  unrewarded.* 

*  Three  sets  of  workmen  were  employed  in  this  undertaking — five  to  each 
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The  lessee  of  the  mine  is  Mr.  John  Tym,  who  is  also  the 
owner  of  one  of  the  spar  museums,  a  very  worthy  person, 
civil,  intelligent,  and  possessing  moreover  a  sufficient  know- 
ledge of  mineralogical  science  to  render  his  description 
interesting  to  visitors. 

The  entrance  is  mean  and  unpretending,  in  this  respect 
contrasting  most  unfavourably  with  the  magnificent  approach 
to  Peak's  Hole — a  low  white-washed  cottage,  with  the  name 
painted  over  the  door,  being  the  only  outward  indication  of 
its  existence. 

Descending  by  a  flight  of  upwards  of  a  hundred  steps,  we 
arrived  at  a  "level "or  subterranean  canal,  some  six  or  seven  feet 
in  breadth,  that  has  been  hewn  out  of  the  limestone,  where 
we  found  a  long  narrow  boat,  capable  of  seating  about  twenty 
persons,  in  readiness,  in  which  we  embarked,  the  guide  im- 
pelling us  along  by  pushing  against  the  sides  of  the  rock. 
There  was  just  sufficient  room  to  sit  upright  in  the  boat 
without  knocking  our  heads  against  the  top,  the  channel 
being  not  more  than  eight  or  nine  feet  from  the  roof  to  the 
bottom  of  the  water — the  latter  being  about  three  or  four 
feet  in  depth.  At  the  commencement  of  the  journey  the  guide 
placed  a  lighted  candle  against  the  side,  and  others  again  at 
short  intervals  as  we  went  along,  and  so  straight  is  the  ex- 
cavation that  looking  back  they  could  be  distinctly  seen 
the  entire  length;  the  reflection  upon  the  still  water,  pre- 
senting, as  may  readily  be  imagined,  a  very  pleasing  effect. 
As  the  boat  glides  along,  several  veins  of  lead  ore  are  seen, 
though  none  sufficiently  rich  to  repay  the  cost  of  working. 
In  places  sudden  breaks  and  fissures  appear  at  right  angles 
with  the  passage  that  look  as  if  nature  had  begun  a  series  of 
transepts,  and  then  abandoned  the  design ;  and  here  and  there 
huge  rents  are  seen  caused  by  the  cooling  of  the  vast  lime- 
stone mass  in  primeval  days.  Then  we  come  to  the  Half-way 
House  where  a  tunnel  branches  off  to  the  right.  For  a  time 
the  stillness  was  almost  unearthly,  then  the  echoes  were 
awoke  by  our  companion  playing  Luther's  grand  old  hymn 
upon  the  bugle,  the  tones  reverberating  back  through  the  long, 

set — by  which  means  the  work  was  constantly  carried  on  night  and  day  (Sundays 
excepted)  for  eleven  years.  Each  man  used  one  pound  of  gunpowder  per  day 
(for  the  whole  excavation  was  effected  by  blasting).  The  quantity  used  amounted 
to  51,645  pounds.—  Moore's  Excursions  in  the  Peak. 
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long  watery  vault,  producing  an  effect  that  will  leave  an  echo 
in  the  memory  to  life's  latest  day.  As  the  sounds  died  away 
we  became  conscious  of  a  hollow  murmuring  in  the  distance, 
the  sound  of  which  increased  as  we  proceeded  on  until  it 
became  a  loud  roar,  caused  as  we  were  told  by  the  water  falling 
into  the  "Bottomless  pit." 

We  had  traversed  a  distance  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  and  had  now  reached  the  Grand  Cavern,  a  vast  opening 
fashioned  by  nature  in  the  heart  of  the  mountain,  the  height 
and  depth  of  which  have  never  yet  been  ascertained ;  huge 
bulging  masses  of  rock  stand  out  on  either  hand  as  if  they 
were  about  to  topple  down  upon  us,  and  everywhere  the  roof 
and  sides  are  intersected  by  fissures  that  have  been  either 
formed  or  enlarged  by  the  erosive  action  of  water  passing 
through  them  for  successive  ages.  Across  the  opening  a 
broad  archway  or  platform,  protected  by  an  iron  railing,  has 
been  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  visitors;  mooring  our 
boat  to  the  rock,  we  ascended  this  the  better  to  survey  the 
abyss  beneath;  and  strange  indeed  must  be  the  feeling  and 
firm  the  resolution  of  the  man  who  could  stand  upon  this 
spot,  and  look  down  into  the  yawning  and  unfathomable 
gulph  in  which  the  seething  waters  plunge  night  and  day 
into  the  deep  darkness,  without  experiencing  a  sensation  of 
the  profoundest  awe.  As  we  leaned  over  the  railing  and 
gazed  into  the  immense  void,  the  feeble  and  sickly  light  of 
our  candles,  overpowered  by  the  impervious  gloom,  whilst 
they  failed  to  illuminate,  served  to  render  the  surrounding 
darkness  still  more  striking  and  apparent.  Miners  have  been 
let  down  this  chasm  a  distance  of  ninety  feet,  at  which  point 
commences  a  pool  of  water  that  is  said  to  have  swallowed  up 
40,000  tons  of  rubbish  produced  in  driving  the  level  from 
600  to  700  yards  beyond  the  cavern,  without  making  any 
perceptible  difference  either  in  extent  or  depth.  The  so-called 
pool  is,  however,  nothing  nore  than  an  underground  current 
communicating  with  other  caverns,  along  which  the  rubbish 
has  been  carried  by  the  force  of  the  stream  as  fast  as  it  has 
been  thrown  down. 

The  height  of  the  huge  dome  above  has  never  been  deter- 
mined, but  the  distance  to  the  surface  of  the  mountain  has 
been  computed  at  eight  hundred  and  forty  feet,  and  nearly 
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the  whole  of  the  intervening  space  is  believed  to  be  one  vast 
cavity.  We  peered  into  the  darkness,  but  our  candles  were 
all  too  feeble  to  illuminate  the  lofty  roof,  and  the  gloom  was 
more  palpable  from  the  absence  of  ornament ;  no  gleaming 
stalactites  or  glittering  crystallizations  giving  back  the  dim 
candle  flame.  Steps  have  been  formed  by  placing  wooden 
pegs  across  a  cleft  in  the  rocks  for  a  considerable  way  up- 
wards, and  up  these  the  guide  climbed  and  fired  a  blue-light 
which  revealed  to  us  for  a  few  moments  some  of  the  hidden 
recesses  of  this  magnificent  cavern,  but  there  was  still  a  space 
above  which  the  light  failed  to  penetrate.  Some  idea  of  the 
immense  altitude  of  this  cavern  may  be  formed  from  the  fact 
that  rockets  of  sufficient  strength  to  ascend  four  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  have  been  discharged,  which  have  risen  unimpeded 
to  their  highest  elevation,  exploded,  and  thrown  out  their 
brilliant  coruscations  as  freely  as  if  they  had  ascended  beneath 
the  vault  of  heaven. 

The  visitor  is  generally  entertained  with  a  "blast"  before 
leaving  the  cavern,  for  which  a  trifling  additional  charge  is 
made  ;  a  small  quantity  of  gunpowder  is  wedged  in  the  rock 
and  fired,  the  sound  of  the  explosion  reverberating  from  side 
to  side  with  fearful  intonation. 

Having  completed  our  examination  of  the  Speedwell  Mine, 
we  lost  no  tune  in  visiting  the  Blue-John  Cavern,  another, 
and  certainly  not  the  least  interesting  of  the  Derbyshire 
wonders.  This  cavern  is  situated  near  the  foot  of  Tray  Cliff, 
immediately  opposite  the  shivering  front  of  Mam  Tor.  By 
the  carriage  road  it  is  distant  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
Castleton ;  but  pedestrians  will  find  a  much  shorter  route 
by  following  a  narrow  track  that  leads  across  the  edge  of  the 
cliff. 

This  cavern  is  the  grand  depository  of  the  amethystine  or 
topazine  fluor  of  mineralogists,  locally  designated  Blue-John, 
a  name  given  by  the  miners  to  distinguish  it  from  Black  Jack, 
a  species  of  zinc  ore  found  in  the  neighbourhood.  This 
substance  is  composed  of  lime  and  fluoric  acid — the  most 
penetrating  and  corrosive  of  any  acid  known — the  blue 
colouring  matter  being  oxide  of  manganese.  It  is  found  in 
different  parts  of  Derbyshire  and  Saxony ;  but  it  is  only  in 
Tray  Cuff  that  it  can  be  obtained  in  sufficient  abundance  to 
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repay  the  cost  of  working,  and  even  here  it  does  not  appear 
to  exist  in  any  considerable  quantity,  and  is  said  to  be  less 
plentiful  than  formerly,  the  annual  product  of  the  mine  being 
ten  or  twelve  tons ;  the  price  at  the  present  time  is  about 
.£40  per  ton  in  the  "  rough."  It  appears  in  detached  masses, 
in  veins  three  or  four  inches  thick,  running  in  various 
directions,  separated  from  the  limestone  rock  by  a  lining  of 
cawke  or  sulphate  of  barytes,  and  by  a  thin  layer  of  unctuous 
clay;  sometimes  it  is  found  adhering  to  loose  rocks  and 
"riders,"  and  other  adventitious  substances.  The  crystal- 
lizations generally  assume  the  figure  of  a  cube,  with  its 
modifications,  the  octahedral  or  dodecahedral  form  being 
rarely  met  with.  The  exquisite  richness  and  sudden  contrasts 
which  occur  in  the  colouring  of  this  beautiful  material  have 
occasioned  it  to  be  worked  into  a  variety  of  elegant  forms,  as 
brooches,  vases,  obelisks,  etc.  The  largest  vase  ever  made 
from  the  fluor  spar  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  and  may  be  seen  in  the  sculpture  gallery  at 
Chatsworth. 

Antiquaries  have  established  the  fact  that  fluor  spar  was 
known  to  the  Romans,  who  found  it  probably  whilst  seeking 
for  lead  in  the  Tray  Cliff.  It  is  supposed  that  the  famous 
vasce  murrhina  were  made  of  this  material,  and  certainly 
Pliny's  description  of  those  vases  would  answer  as  well  to  the 
fluor  spar  productions  of  the  present  day. 

In  a  geological  point  of  view  this  cavern  is  perhaps  the 
most  interesting  of  any  in  the  Peak,  and  being  comparatively 
easy  of  access,  it  may  be  explored  without  inconvenience.  The 
entrance,  which  is  at  base  of  Tray  Cliff,  and  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  road,  has  nothing  attractive  in  its  outward 
appearance,  or  at  all  indicative  of  the  wonders  below. 

Descending  by  a  flight  of  steps,  we  reached  a  narrow 
confined  passage  that  winds  between  stupendous  rocks  which 
appear  to  have  been  rent  asunder  by  some  convulsive  effort 
of  nature.  From  the  roof  of  this  passage  stalactites  are 
pendant,  and  all  along,  the  sides  are  coated  with  crystals  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  and  embedded  with  fossil  shells,  entrochi, 
coralloids,  madrepores,  and  a  host  of  others  that  have  not 
seen  the  light  since  these  rocks  were  deposited  as  calcareous 
mud  along  the  bottoms  of  the  carboniferous  seas.  In  some 
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places  huge  masses  of  detached  rock  project  into  the  pathway, 
threatening  a  barrier  to  all  further  progress ;  in  others  the 
limestone  is  dislocated  and  broken  into  a  diversity  of  forms 
rugged  as  chaos,  then  the  pathway  gets  rougher,  and  we  go 
twining  between  damp  slimy  walls  of  rock,  and  a  little  further 
on  we  come  to  a  beautiful  crystalline  spring  in  a  hollow  on  the 
left,  so  transparent  as  to  be  treacherous  in  the  uncertain  light. 
After  proceeding  some  distance  a  spacious  opening  is  reached 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  height  and  about  sixty  feet  in 
diameter,  called  Lord  Mulgrave's  Dining  Room,  from  the 
circumstance  of  its  having  been  used  as  such  by  the  present 
Marquis  of  Normanby  and  the  miners  who  accompanied  him 
on  his  three  days'  subterranean  expedition  in  the  endeavour 
to  discover  another  outlet. 

Continuing  our  journey  along  a  vaulted  and  circuitous 
pathway  that  leads  through  a  succession  of  clefts  and  cavities, 
which  ramify  and  extend  far  away  into  the  heart  of  the 
mountain,  widening  and  narrowing  as  they  run  along,  we 
come  to  the  Variegated  Cavern,  a  noble  apartment,  said  to 
be  upwards  of  one  hundred  feet  in  height,  but  the  full  extent 
of  which  our  lights  failed  to  disclose.  The  scenery  here  is 
most  impressive ;  great  rocks  bulge  out  on  either  hand, 
making  us  feel  like  pigmies  at  their  feet,  and,  raising  our 
candles  high  above  our  heads,  we  perceive  a  mighty  cavern, 
the  roof  of  which  is  lost  in  the  blackest  darkness.  Suddenly 
the  guide  fires  a  Bengal  light,  and  the  effect  is  then  brilliant 
and  dazzling  in  the  extreme — the  overhanging  masses  are 
thrown  out  in  bold  relief,  contrasting  with  the  opposing 
rocks,  the  sides  of  which  are  encrusted  with  myriads  of 
crystals  that  reflect  the  dazzling  light  in  countless  corusca- 
tions. The  beautiful  spars  and  metallic  substances  with 
which  this  cavern  abounds  render  it  especially  interesting  to 
the  mineralogist. 

"  Here,  ranging  through  her  vaulted  ways, 
On  Nature's  alchemy  you  gaze, 
See  how  she  forms  the  gem,  the  ore, 
And  all  her  magazines  explore." 

The  Variegated  Cavern  is  the  farthest  part  of  the  mine 
usually  shown  to  visitors,  and  a  railing  has  been  placed 
across  to  prevent  them  wandering  beyond  and  becoming  lost 
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among  the  labyrinth  of  passages  that  radiate  from  it.  Our 
curiosity  being  excited  by  what  we  had  already  seen,  we  felt 
a  strong  desire  to  still  further  explore  the  recesses  of  this 
extraordinary  cavern,  a  desire  the  guide  most  obligingly  con- 
sented to  gratify.  In  undertaking  this  part  of  the  journey, 
however,  we  had  little  calculated  upon  the  difficulty  and 
danger  attending  it ;  from  the  entrance  of  the  cavern  to  this 
point  the  pathways  are  everywhere  in  excellent  condition, 
smooth  and  pleasant  to  walk  upon ;  but  beyond,  everything 
is  in  the  wildest  disorder,  loose  pointed  stones  and  fragments 
of  rock  of  every  conceivable  size  and  shape,  that  by  some 
violent  concussion  have  become  detached  from  the  superin- 
cumbent mass,  lie  scattered  about  in  horrid  confusion. 

Leaving  the  less  venturesome  of  the  party  behind,  we  set 
forward  on  our  toilsome  march,  picking  our  way  over  the 
rugged  and  uneven  surface  as  best  we  could ;  now  clamber- 
ing over  a  broken  crag,  and  now  dropping  down  a  precipice. 
Our  progress  was  necessarily  slow,  for,  owing  to  the  slippery 
and  treacherous  nature  of  the  ground,  it  required  the  utmost 
care  and  circumspection  to  keep  from  falling;  everything 
being  covered  with  a  thick  slimy  deposit  it  was  almost  im- 
possible to  obtain  a  firm  footing,  and  in  the  deep  gloom  that 
prevailed  every  step  was  attended  with  the  risk  of  sliding 
away — we  know  net  exactly  whither.  In  some  places  the 
passages  were  so  confined  that  we  had  to  crawl  on  our  hands 
and  knees,  in  others  we  had  to  squeeze  through  narrow  open- 
ings in  a  cramped  doubled-up  posture  that  was  anything  but 
agreeable.  To  add  to  our  discomfort  we  were  hi  danger  of 
being  left  in  utter  darkness,  a  predicament  anything  but 
pleasant  to  contemplate,  but  rendered  more  than  probable  as 
every  now  and  then  a  drop  of  water  falling  from  the  roof  into 
the  flame  of  our  miserable  candle,  with  a  hissing  sputtering 
sound,  seemed  to  threaten  its  extinguishment.  Having  pene- 
trated for  a  considerable  distance  into  the  heart  of  the  moun- 
tain without  meeting  with  anything  to  compensate  for  the 
labour  of  investigation,  we  returned  to  the  friends  we  had  left 
waiting  in  the  Variegated  Cavern,  and  set  about  exploring  the 
more  accessible  parts  of  the  mine. 

After  wandering  awhile  amid  these  gloomy  avenues  the  eye 
becomes  more  accustomed  to  the  surrounding  darkness,  and 
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objects  that  at  first  were  either  totally  obscured,  or  presented 
only  a  shadowy  and  indistinct  form,  become  more  clearly 
discernible.  For  this  reason  the  guide  generally  reserves  his 
descriptions  until  the  return. 

A  singular  stalactitic  formation  that  had  escaped  our  notice 
on  entering  was  now  pointed  out :  a  group  of  slender  columns 
or  shafts  of  unsullied  purity  depending  from  the  roof,  and 
which  have  in  the  course  of  time  become  connected  with  the 
stalagmites  below,  forming  a  series  of  fairy-like  pillars  that 
seem  to  give  support  to  the  overhanging  rock.  These  columns, 
which  have  received  the  name  of  the  Organ  from  their  supposed 
resemblance  to  that  instrument,  have  a  delicate  waxen  appear- 
ance, and  when  reflecting  the  lights  of  visitors  have  a  very 
pleasing  effect.  Some  of  the  stems  have  unfortunately  been 
broken  off  by  the  careless  handling  of  sightseers,  or  in  sheer 
injury  being  the  place  is  now  fenced  off  to  prevent  further 
wantonness,  and  sustained. 

These  stalactitic  encrustations  occur  in  almost  all  caverns 
in  1he  limestone  districts,  but  in  none  of  those  in  the  Peak 
range  do  they  assume  more  varied  or  graceful  conformations 
than  in  the  Blue-John  Mine.  They  are  caused  by  water 
charged  with  carbonic  acid  gas  percolating  through  the  pores 
of  the  limestone  :  on  reaching  any  cleft  or  cavity  the  moisture 
becomes  evaporated  by  the  air,  when  the  lime  previously  held 
in  solution  is  deposited  in  a  thin  layer  upon  the  surface  of  the 
rock.  Each  succeeding  drop  leaves  a  fresh  coating  of  solid 
matter,  and  this  process  continually  going  on,  in  time  these 
successive  additions  assume  the  form  of  an  irregular  elongated 
cone,  called  a  stalactite  or  (locally)  water  icicle.  If  the  supply 
of  water  is  too  rapid  to  admit  of  its  evaporation  at  the  end  of 
the  stalactite,  it  drops  to  the  ground,  and  then,  in  like  man- 
ner, forms  a  mass  of  calcareous  matter  rising  upwards  ;  this, 
-to  distinguish  it,  is  called  a  stalagmite.  Sometimes  the  stal- 
actite and  the  stalagmite  immediately  beneath  continue 
increasing  in  length  until  the  points  become  united,  when  a 
natural  pillar  is  formed,  and  in  this  way  the  delicate  columns 
of  the  "Organ"  have  been  fashioned. 

If  not  the  largest,  certainly  the  most  beautiful  of  the  ca- 
verns in  this  mine  is  that  known  as  the  Crystallized  Cavern. 
The  height  of  this  subterranean  chamber  is  estimated  at  one 
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hundred  feet,  and  the  area  midway  up  about  fifty  feet.  It  is 
exhibited  by  means  of  a  rude  kind  of  chandelier,  garnished 
with  a  number  of  lighted  candles,  which  is  hoisted  to  the  top 
by  a  windlass.  The  spectator  is  generally  placed  in  an  angle 
in  the  pathway,  and  when  seen  from  this  point  the  effect  is 
most  imposing.  A  dark  mass  of  intervening  rock  hides  the 
chandelier  from  view,  whilst  a  flood  of  light  is  thrown  upon 
the  roof  and  sides  of  the  immense  cupola  which  are  everywhere 
adorned  with  brilliant  stalactites  that  hang  like  countless 
icicles  from  every  projection  and  inequality,  and,  when  thus 
illuminated  gleam  and  sparkle  "like  a  firmament  of  stars." 
In  the  upper  part  of  the  cavern  these  encrustations  assume 
more  regular  forms,  and  depend  in  graceful  circles  round  the 
dome,  presenting  the  appearance  of  elaborately  feathered 
mjuldings  rising  one  above  another,  until  lost  in  the  dim 
obscurity  of  space.  The  variegated  colours  and  beautiful 
crystallizations  here  displayed  have  a  most  brilliant  effect, 
and  it  requires  little  stretch  of  the  imagination  for  the  visitor 
to  conceive  himself  conveyed  by  some  powerful  but  unseen 
agency  to  the  regions  of  fairy  land.  Bake  well,  in  his  "Intro- 
duction to  Geology,"*  says,  "the  crystallizations  and  mineral 
encrustations  on  the  roof  and  sides  of  the  natural  caverns 
which  are  passed  through  in  this  mine  far  exceed  in  beauty 
those  of  any  other  cavern  in  England  ;  and,"  he  adds,  "  were 
the  descriptions  of  the  grotto  of  Antiparos  translated  into  the 
simple  language  of  truth,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  it  would  be 
found  inferior  in  magnificence  and  splendour  of  mineral 
decoration  to  the  natural  caverns  in  the  Fluor  Mine." 

Returning  from  the  Blue-John  Mine  by  the  new  road  that 
skirts  the  base  of  Mam  Tor,  we  passed  on  the  left  the  Odin 
Mine,  one  of  the  oldest  lead  mines  in  Derbyshire,  believed  to 
have  been  worked  by  our  Saxon  forefathers,  at  a  period  ante- 
rior to  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  they  having  honoured 
it  with  the  name  of  one  of  their  heathen  divinities.  Though 
it  has  been  in  operation  for  so  many  ages,  the  supply  of  ore 
has  not  yet  been  entirely  exhausted  ;  the  vein  runs  from  east 
to  west,  hading,  or  underlying  to  the  south ;  the  quality,  it  is 
said,  varying  in  different  parts  of  the  mine,  the  best  kinds 
yielding  about  three  ounces  of  silver  to  the  ton  weight  of  lead. 
The  entrance  is  within  a  short  distance  of  the  road,  and,  as 
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the  levels  are  driven  in  a  nearly  horizontal  direction,  it  may 
be  explored  with  comparatively  little  inconvenience. 

For  the  following  lines  upon  Castleton,  which  are  now  for 
the  first  time  printed,  we  are  indebted  to  John  Leigh,  Esq., 
of  Manchester,  the  author  of  "  Sir  Percy  Legh,  a  Legend  of 
Lyme,  and  other  Ballads." 

CASTLETON. 

Thy  castled  crags  their  pinnacles  uprearing 
Fling  their  long  shadows  o'er  the  winding  pass, 
And  towering  rocks  their  rugged  summits  nearing 
Make  deeper  gloom  within  the  hollowed  mass ; 

And  from  their  caverned  deeps  the  rushing  sound 

Of  falling  waters  comes  upon  the  ear, 

In  hidden  cataracts  the  rivers  bound, 

Then  foam  up  from  the  mountain  bright  and  clear. 

Thro'  the  wide  fissures  made  by  earthquakes'  might, 
For  ages  have  they  won  their  wat'ry  way, 
Traversed  the  mountain  depths  in  blackest  night, 
Then  bubbled  up  to  meet  the  glare  of  day, 

And  in  the  hills  have  scooped  out  caverns  vast, 
"Whose  glittering  roofs  fantastic  forms  display, 
In  pendant  stalactites  of  snowy  cast, 
Which  sparkle  in  the  flambeau's  feeble  ray. 

The  humble  swain  his  humour  here  indulging, 
Hath  named  these  palaces  that  Nature  made, 
The  splendent  pillars  from  then-  sides  out-bulging, 
And  gem-bespangled  roof  that  will  not  fade. 

The  proud  nave's  soaring  height  in  thought  he  sees, 
And  noble  organ  tho'  for  ever  mute, 
Yet  thro'  whose  columns  white  the  whispering  breeze 
Sighs  for  a  response  to  his  gentle  suit. 

"Who  shall  tell  how  deep  that  vast  abyss 
From  whence  comes  up  the  river's  sullen  roar  ? 
"We  hear  the  boiling  waters  seethe  and  hiss, 
In  vain  into  the  dark  profound  we  pore. 

The  Norman  keep  that  on  the  green-clad  hill 
Stands  sentinel  before  these  chasms  wide, 
Full  many  a  tale  of  wonder  yet  could  fill 
Of  marvels  wrought  by  the  out-pouring  tide. 

Thou  lonely  relic  of  the  feudal  past, 
In  the  long  centuries  that  thou  hast  stood, 
How  many  a  grim  defiance  hast  thou  cast, 
How  many  a  siege  and  stern  assault  withstood  ! 
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The  Peverel  here  once  kept  his  regal  state, 
And  in  thy  halls  a  princely  rule  maintained  ; — 
Broken  and  dismantled,  no  worse  fate 
Is  thine  than  nobler  structures  have  sustained. 

The  lovely  Mellet,  warlike  as  her  sire, 
Called  here  the  youth  of  Europe  to  her  feet, 
That  in  the  onslaught  fierce — and  in  the  fire 
Of  battle — she  might  find  a  suitor  meet. 

But  gone  thy  splendour,  and  thy  halls  no  more — 
One  shattered  tower,  and  at  its  feet  the  fane 
Wherein  thy  warriors  worshipped  of  yore, 
And  left  their  impress ;  now  alone  remain. 

So  when  the  grandeur  of  the  past  is  fled, 
And  stately  walls  are  levelled  with  the  sod, 
The  humble  church  still  lifts  its  lowly  head, 
Still  hymns  of  praise  rise  to  the  throne  of  God. 

Aye,  when  the  pomp  of  chivalry  lies  low, 
And  frowning  castles  crumble  into  dust, 
Still  at  the  humble  shrine  the  knee  we  bow, 
Still  raise  the  sounds  of  hopefulness  and  trust. 

In  earlier  times  the  Briton  here  pursued 
His  noble  quarry  over  hill  and  fell, 
Chased  the  antlered  game  with  weapons  rude, 
And  faithful  dog  whose  bay  was  heard  to  swell 

And  wake  the  echoes  in  these  dark  denies. 
With  steady  pace  he  pressed  the  circling  deer, 
With  well-trained  cunning  met  his  many  wiles, 
Till  sank  the  prey  beneath  the  unerring  spear. 

Deep  in  the  leafy  gloom  of  oaken  wood 
That  canopied  the  valley's  winding  length, 
With  dauntless  step  the  hunter  oft  hath  trod, 
To  brave  with  well-nerved  arm  the  savage  strength 

Of  wolf  or  boar  that  in  the  cave  had  found, 

Or  in  the  close-set  thicket  each  his  lair, 

Ready  to  meet  the  sudden  rush  or  bound 

With  conscious  skill  and  breast  that  knew  not  fear ; 

Or  in  the  river  sought  his  glistening  prey, 
The  silver  greyling  and  the  speckled  trout, 
Or  from  the  whimpering  brook  the  sprawling  cray 
Furnished  his  simple  meal ; — a  prayer  devout 

His  Druids  taught  him — rising  from  the  feast, 
His  drink  the  purling  stream  or  crystal  well, 
That,  fed  with  dewy  drops  that  still  increased, 
Lay  hid  in  shady  covert  of  the  delL 
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A  simple  circle  on  the  lofty  plain 

Of  rude  unshapen  stones  from  mountain  riven, 

Open  alike  to  sun,  and  wind,  and  rain, 

The  roof  alone  the  star-gemmed  vault  of  heaven, 

Served  him  for  temple — here  with  awe-struck  soul 
He  listened  to  the  Druid's  solemn  voice, 
Saw  from  the  pyre  arise  the  vaporous  scroll 
Of  incense  from  the  blood-stained  sacrifice. 

With  reverent  breast  he  worshipped  here  the  cause 
Of  life  and  light — the  Giver  of  all  good ; 
Heard  from  sacred  lips  proclaimed  the  laws 
By  which  was  ruled  his  scattered  brotherhood. 

Upon  the  barren  moorland,  bleak  and  lone, 
Where  soughs  the  night-wind  in  a  fitful  tide, 
Beneath  an  earthen  mound  with  turf  o'ergrown, 
Still  rest  his  bones,  his  weapons  by  his  side. 

Let  ho  irreverent  hand  disturb  his  rest, 
Nor  scatter  his  poor  relics  o'er  the  plain, 
His  brethren  laid  him  here  in  simple  trust, 
Here  let  his  humble  sepulchre  remain. 

The  Roman,  too,  once  made  these  wilds  his  home, 
Bringing  his  legions  from  the  distant  south, 
From  the  world's  capital,  imperial  Rome, 
Thirsting  for  conquest  with  unquenched  drouth. 

The  hardy  Briton  struggled  with  his  foe, 
Dared  him  to  battle  on  the  neighb'ring  height, 
And  dusky  streamlets  reddened  with  the  flow 
From  heroes  dying  for  their  country's  right. 

Their  simple  weapons  'gainst  the  serried  ranks, 
Full  disciplined  in  war,  were  hurled  in  vain, 
Well  greaved  and  helmeted  the  firm  phalanx 
Received  their  fierce  attack  in  proud  disdain. 

The  length'ning  road  that  stretched  o'er  hill  and  dale, 
Straight  as  the  arrow's  flight  the  Roman  laid, 
And  fortress  strong  that  overlooked  the  vale 
He  raised  against  the  Brigants  sudden  raid. 

These  teeming  mountains,  touched  by  Roman  skill, 
Gave  up  their  hidden  treasures  to  his  hands, 
Rich  veins  of  lead  repaid  his  venturous  will, 
And  fluor  begirt  with  amethystine  bands. 

The  darkling  blende  concealing  in  its  breast 
The  shimmering  zinc  of  pale  cerulean  hue, 
And  earthy  calamine  reward  his  quest, 
The  golden  orichalcum  well  he  knew 
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From  these  to  fashion — and  the  silver  bright, 
Forth  from  its  dross  of  lead  he  also  drew, 
Wrapped  in  a  sullen  robe  its  beauteous  light, 
Till  cleared  by  fire,  lay  hidden  from  the  view. 

What  wondrous  shapes,  to  his  astonished  gaze, 
His  tools  reveal  as  he  pursues  his  toil — 
Corals  and  shells  of  various  forms  amaze, 
That  in  profusion  fill  the  rocky  soil. 

In  countless  ages  past,  when  earth  was  young, 
And  ocean  brooded  o'er  these  mountain  peaks, 
The  waters  swarmed  with  a  living  throng 
That  played  and  sported  in  its  bays  and  creeks  ; 

Or  in  the  ocean  depths  lived  out  their  time, 
Leaving  their  relics  on  their  growing  bed, 
Till  stretched  the  vast  remains  from  clime  to  clime, 
A  continent  built  of  unnumbered  dead. 

Time — that  in  God's  works  hath  no  account, 
Illimitable  as  the  space  he  fills — 
Rolled  on  its  eons  from  a  ceaseless  fount, 
As  rose  from  darkness  these  once  living  hills. 

What  time  the  Raven  flapped  his  gory  wing, 
And  scoured  the  White  Horse  o'er  this  harried  realm  ; 
His  crowded  galley  brought  the  dread  Viking, 
Lust  at  his  prow,  and  rapine  at  the  helm. 

A  conquering  rabble  ravaged  o'er  these  lands, 
Urged  by  Valhalla's  maidens  to  the  strife, 
Joyfully  they  left  their  yellow  strands, 
That  in  the  battle  they  might  yield  up  life. 

Opening  the  portals  wide,  with  reddened  hands, 
Of  Odin's  halls,  they  see  the  bright-haired  race, 
The  fair  Valkyria  wait,  in  lovely  banda 
To  fold  their  heroes  in  a  fond  embrace. 

On  WinhilPs  sloping  brow  the  Saxon  thane 
Unfurled  his  banner  to  the  sweeping  gale, 
Waited  the  onset  of  the  fiery  Dane, 
And  drove  him  vanquished  back  into  the  vale  ; 

But  fate,  alas,  too  soon  reversed  the  day, 
Again  they  met  on  the  adjacent  hill, 
The  Raven  glutted  on  his  dying  prey, 
And  steeped  in  carnage  his  insatiate  bill. 

Thus  Roman,  Saxon,  Norman,  ruthless  Dane, 
Each  in  his  turn  a  baleful  part  here  played, 
Carrying  havoc  o'er  the  fertile  plain, 
And  dark  oppression  marking  all  they  swayed. 
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Yet  suffering  oft  brings  blessings  in  its  train, 
No  ill  that  hath  not  some  attendant  good, 
The  evil  of  the  past  is  present  gam : 
Fair  liberty  springs  from  the  martyr's  blood. 

See  now  the  race,  of  all  the  rest  combined, 
Hardy  and  brave,  enduring,  patient,  wise, 
Holding  to  freedom  with  a  common  mind, 
Ready  for  this,  all  else  to  sacrifice. 

Eagle  and  Raven  from  these  lands  are  fled, 
With  peaceful  skill  we  cultivate  the  soil, 
Nor  more  the  devastating  hosts  we  dread, 
Whilst  teeming  harvests  compensate  our  toil. 

These  lovely  valleys,  with  rich  herbage  spread, 

A  verdant  landscape,  set  with  many  flowers, 

That  from  their  opening  buds  a  perfume  shed 

And  scent  the  gale  that  brings  the  fresh'ning  showers. 

Smiling  in  plenty,  nestled  lie  'midst  hills 
Upon  whose  flanks  the  purple  heather  blooms, 
Whose  misty  summits  form  the  leaping  rills, 
And  flash  in  vivid  gold  as  evening  looms. 

The  lichen  creeping  o'er  the  rugged  rocks 
Makes  beauty -stains  of  every  shade  and  hue — 
Purple  and  orange,  green  and  brown,  whilst  locks 
Of  silvery  grey  drip  with  incessant  dew. 

The  ruby  chalice  of  the  tiny  moss 
In  diamond-studded  grotto  hides  away, 
Rimmed  with  a  fringe  of  gold  to  keep  from  loss 
The  nectar  treasured  for  the  wandering  fay. 

Or  in  the  dingle  weaves  a  velvet  pile 

Where  plumy  ferns  shut  out  the  fervid  day 

On  which  beneath  the  moonbeam's  flickering  smile, 

The  elfin  feet  delight  to  trip  and  play. 

The  gaudy  pansey  on  the  terraced  height 
Opens  her  bosom  to  the  rising  sun, 
Basks  in  his  rays  till  fades  the  waning  light, 
Closes  her  leaves,  and  droops  when  he  is  gone. 

Mounting  in  ether,  hark  the  lav'rock  sings 
Soaring  aloft  above  the  mountain  peaks, 
How  cheerily  his  matin  song  now  rings, 
As,  bathed  in  light,  refulgent,  still  he  seeks 

To  reach  the  nearer  heaven, — his  glad  wings 
Beating  the  tenuous  air  in  gleesome  time, 
Then  sinking  down  to  earth,  his  music  brings 
To  where  his  mate  sits  in  the  fragrant  thyme. 
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IT  was  about  mid-day  when,  resuming  the  satchel  and  the 
staff,  we  left  our  comfortable  quarters  at  the  BulFs  Head, 
and  bade  adieu  to  Castleton  with  its  wonders,  its  castle  and 
caverns,  its  mines,  minerals,  and  museums,  and  all  the  other 
objects  of  interest  and  attraction  which  serve  to  engage  the 
attention  or  beguile  the  time  of  the  tourist. 

Eyam  was  the  next  place  we  purposed  visiting.  This 
romantically  situated  village  lies  about  six  miles  to  the  south- 
east of  Castleton,  the  most  direct  way  being  through  Bradwell, 
Windmill,  and  Foolow ;  but  as  this  road  is,  for  the  most  part, 
dreary  and  uninteresting,  we  gave  preference  to  the  more 
circuitous  but  pleasanter  route  by  Hope  and  Hathersage. 
This  road  runs  the  entire  length  of  Hope  Dale,  and  as  the 
traveller  proceeds  some  delightful  views  are  obtained  of  the 
charming  scenery  of  this  far-famed  valley. 

About  a  mile  from  Castleton,  close  to  the  road  side,  a 
cupola  smelting  furnace  has  been  erected,  the  huge  circular 
brick  chimney  of  which  forms  a  conspicuous  object,  and  may 
be  seen  from  almost  every  part  of  the  dale.  Great  heaps  of 
shining  ore  and  mounds  of  ground  spar,  dross,  and  rubbish, 
lay  about  in  various  directions,  and  here  and  there  were 
piled-up  stacks  of  leaden  pigs  ready  for  carting  away.  Our 
request  for  permission  to  view  the  process  of  smelting  was 
readily  acceded  to,  and  the  person  in  charge  of  the  works 
spared  no  trouble  in  explaining  to  us  the  operation  from  be- 
ginning to  end. 
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The  ore,  when  it  has  been  properly  cleansed  and  dressed, 
is  placed  in  the  furnace  with  a  quantity  of  ground  spar,  the 
latter  serving  as  a  "flux,"  to  facilitate  the  smelting  by  ren- 
dering it  more  sensitive  to  the  action  of  heat  and  causing  it 
to  liquify  the  more  readily;  afterwards  it  is  cast  in  long 
semicircular  bars,  two  of  which  constitute  what  is  termed  a 
"pig"  of  lead. 

Resuming  our  journey,  a  few  minutes'  walk  brought  us  to 
Hope.  The  parish — one  of  the  largest  in  the  county — com- 
prises the  parochial  chapelry  of  Fairfield,  with  eighteen 
townships,  besides  the  villages  of  Alport,  Coplow  Dale,  and 
Small  Dale,  and  a  part  of  the  town  of  Buxton. 

The  village  is  of  very  modest  dimensions,  the  parsonage,  a 
blacksmith's  shop,  and  two  or  three  public-houses,  constituting 
the  major  portion.  Hope  Hall,  now  occupied  as  an  inn  bear- 
ing the  name  of  the  Hall  Hotel,  was  formerly  the  seat  of  the 
Balguys,  who  possessed  considerable  estates  in  this  part  of  the 
county  for  many  generations.  The  ancient  and  widely-spread 
family  of  Eyre,  ancestors  of  the  present  Earl  of  Newburgh, 
date  their  connection  with  Hope  so  far  back  as  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.,  when  William  le  Eyre  held  lands  of  the  king 
in  capite  by  service  of  the  custody  of  the  forest  of  High 
Peak. 

The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  stands  on  a  gentle 
elevation,  close  to  the  road  side,  and  is  nearly  surroxmded  by 
tall  and  widely-spreading  lime  trees.  Ascending  a  few  steps, 
we  entered  the  churchyard  by  a  narrow  quaint-looking  opening 
between  two  upright  stones.  The  building  is  a  venerable 
structure,  erected,  apparently,  about  the  early  part  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  with  additions  of  a  later  period.  It  con- 
sists of  a  nave,  with  clerestory  and  side  aisles,  chancel, 
south  porch,  and  western  tower,  the  latter  supporting  a 
broad  and  singularly  heavy-looking  octagonal  broach  spire; 
the  want  of  altitude  in  the  superstructure  (a  defect  common 
to  many  of  the  churches  in  Derbyshire)  detracting  greatly 
from  the  appearance  of  the  edifice.  The  roof  of  the  cleres- 
tory, side  aisles,  and  choir,  is  surmounted  by  an  embattled 
parapet,  relieved  at  intervals  with  crocketted  pinnacles.  The 
eastern  end  of  the  chancel  is  lighted  by  a  large  pointed 
window  of  four  lights,  trefoiled,  the  head  filled  with  per- 
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pendicular  tracery,  of  good  design;  near  to  this  window  is 
the  following  inscription,  now  almost  obliterated: — 

REPARED    BY 
THE  D  &  C  OF  L, 

and  adjoining,  the  date  "1620."  The  entrance  porch,  on  the 
south  side  is  supported  by  buttresses,  placed  on  the  angles; 
above  is  an  ancient  porch-chamber,  and  on  the  external  face 
of  this  is  a  triplet  opening,  with  a  crocketted  canopy,  intended 
originally  to  contain  a  small  statue,  probably  the  patron 
saint  of  the  church.  A  number  of  grotesque  gurgoyles,  for 
carrying  off  the  water  from  the  roof,  are  disposed  round  the 
building,  some  of  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  hardly  accord 
with  our  modern  sense  of  decency,  much  less  with  the  sacred 
character  of  the  fabric  they  are  intended  to  adorn.  In  the 
interior  are  a  few  mural  tablets,  and  near  one  of  the  archways 
is  a  monumental  brass  to  the  memory  of  Henry  Balguy, 
of  Eowlee,  in  Hope  parish,  who  died  17th  March,  1685. 

In  addition  to  some  local  charities  left  by  benevolent 
individuals,  there  is  an  endowed  school  of  ancient  foundation. 
On  the  master's  old  oak  chair,  which  bears  date  1664,  is 
carved  the  following  inscription: — "Ex  torto  ligno  non  Jit 
Mercurius" — An  Apollo  is  not  made  out  of  a  twisted  log; 
an  aphorism  the  truth  of  which  we  are  not  inclined  to  dispute. 

Leaving  Hope,  we  crossed  the  river  Nowe,  a  busy  little 
stream  that  takes  its  rise  among  the  hills  in  the  vicinity  of 
Edale,  whence  it  continues  its  snake-like  course  through  a 
succession  of  meadows  of  the  most  vigorous  green,  receiving, 
as  it  progresses,  several  smaller  rivulets,  until  it  becomes  lost 
in  the  Derwent,  at  Shatton,  about  midway  between  Hope 
and  Hathersage. 

At  Brough,  a  mile  further  on,  the  Nowe  is  joined  by  a  little 
brook  called  the  Bradwell,  and  in  the  angle  formed  by  the 
confluence  of  these  two  streams  (a  situation  that  would  seem 
to  have  been  invariably  preferred),  is  the  site  of  an  ancient 
Roman  station  ;  the  ground  is  slightly  elevated  and  bears  the 
name  of  the  Halsteads ;  here  have  been  dug  up,  at  different 
times,  urns,  bricks,  stone  columns,  a  bust  of  Apollo,  a  gold 
coin  of  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Augustus  Caesar,  and  various 
other  articles,  undoubtedly  of  Roman  origin.  From  this  sta- 
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tion  there  appear  to  have  been  two  ancient  Roman  roads ;  one, 
called  the  Bath  way  or  Bathom-gate,  leading  to  Buxton ;  the 
other  over  the  moors  to  Melandra  Castle,  in  the  township  of 
Gamesly,  near  Glossop.  A  tradition  prevails  that  the  Peverels 
had  a  residence  at  Brough,  in  addition  to  the  fortress  at 
Castleton. 

Brough  Mill  belonged  to  the  family  of  Strelley  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.,  who  held  it  by  the  singular  service  of  atten- 
ding the  king  on  horseback  whenever  he  should  come  into 
Derbyshire,  carrying  an  heron-falcon  ;  if  his  horse  should  die 
in  the  journey,  the  king  was  to  buy  him  another,  and  to  pro- 
vide two  robes  and  bouche  of  court. 

From  Brough,  a  pleasant  walk  of  a  mile  along  the  northern 
bank  of  the  river  brought  us  to  Mytham  Bridge,  a  fine  struc- 
ture of  three  arches,  spanning  the  river  Derwent — as  sparkling 
and  brilliant  a  stream  as  ever  imparted  grace  and  animation 
to  landscape  scenery. 

Here,  the  changing  aspect  of  the  scenery  becomes  manifest, 
the  country  gradually  loses  its  pastoral  character,  and  assumes 
at  every  step  a  more  bold  and  picturesque  appearance.  The 
Derwent  forms  a  pleasing  feature  in  the  scene,  its  silvery 
waters  coursing  merrily  along  through  a  well-wooded  and 
richly-pastured  foreground,  backed  by  a  succession  of  emi- 
nences which  descend  almost  to  the  river's  brink,  their  sloping 
sides  clothed  to  the  summit  with  trees.  Further  on  a  char- 
ming view  of  Derwent  Dale  is  afforded,  and  beyond  the  bleak 
and  barren  slopes  of  Hathersage  Moor  and  Froggat  Edge  fill 
up  the  background,  their  harsh  and  rugged  outlines,  softened 
by  distance,  meeting  the  sky  and  forming  an  admirable 
perspective. 

The  Derwent  may  fairly  claim  to  rank  as  the  principal  of 
Derbyshire  rivers,  and  from  its  source  to  its  junction  with  the 
Trent — a  distance  of  about  forty  miles — its  course  lies 
through  some  of  the  most  lovely  and  richly-diversified  scenery 
in  the  county,  itself  contributing  not  a  little  to  enhance  the 
beauty  of  the  country  through  which  it  flows.  It  takes  its 
rise  in  one  of  the  wildest  regions  of  the  Peak,  its  main  source 
being  at  a  place  called  the  Trough,  in  that  mountainous  grit- 
stone ridge  which  separates  the  counties  of  York  and  Derby. 
Taking  a  southerly  direction,  it  receives  in  its  course  the  waters 
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of  the  Westend,  and  after  passing  the  quiet  little  hamlet  of 
Derwent,  from  which  it  takes  its  name,  becomes  united  with 
the  Ashop,  a  gathering  of  numberless  rills  that  come  down 
from  the  wild  cloughs  and  dingles  in  the  hill  country  around 
Kinder  Scout ;  half  a  mile  further  on  the  Ladybower  brook 
comes  prattling  down  with  noisy  glee  from  the  deep-wooded 
glen  on  the  opposite  side ;  then  the  river  winds  sweetly  onwards 
through  the  pleasant  vale  of  Bamford  to  Mytham  Bridge, 
where  the  Nowe  meets  it  with  gladsome  greeting.  Leaving 
Hathersage  about  half  a  mile  to  the  eastward,  it  pursues  an 
indented  course  through  the  beautiful  valley  between  Froggatt 
Edge  and  Eyam  Moor,  approaching  within  a  short  distance 
of  Stoney-Middleton,  receiving  on  its  way  the  out-pourings 
of  the  bordering  hills.  After  passing  the  pretty  little  village 
of  Baslow,  it  flows  by  the  west  front  of  Chatsworth  and  through 
the  park,  to  Rowsley,  at  which  place  it  is  joined  by  the  winding 
Wye.  From  Rowsley  the  river  gracefully  serpentines  through 
the  rich  pastoral  vale  of  Darley,  at  the  further  extremity  of 
which  the  sylvan  character  of  the  scenery  changes,  and  tran- 
quil beauty  is  succeeded  by  magnificence  and  grandeur.  Here, 
as  it  enters  Matlock  Dale,  the  rapid  current  dashes  impetu- 
ously over  its  rock-strewn  bed,  washing  the  foot  of  the  majestic 
High  Tor,  then  sweeping  round  the  broad  base  of  the  stupen- 
dous Masson,  and  again  hiding  from  view  as  it  glides  stealthily 
along  beneath  the  pendant  woods  which  shadow  darkly  its 
translucent  bosom.  Leaving  the  romantic  dale  of  Matlock,  it 
flows  through  Cromford  and  Belper,  to  Derby,  and  some  10 
miles  beyond  falls  into  the  Trent,  near  the  village  of  Wilne, 
on  the  confines  of  Leicestershire. 

Though  not  possessing  the  queenly  dignity  of  the  Trent, 
nor  those  wild  features  that  characterise  and  give  interest  to 
the  Dove,  the  Derwent  may,  nevertheless,  challenge  com- 
parison with  any  river  in  the  kingdom  for  the  rich  and  varied 
character  of  the  scenery  throughout  its  course.  Generally  its 
banks  are  well  wooded :  the  oak,  the  elm,  and  the  wide- 
spreading  sycamore  mingling  their  rich  verdure  with  the  more 
light  and  graceful  foliage  of  the  ash  and  the  birch ;  whilst 
here  and  there,  from  amid  the  luxuriant  masses  of  underwood 
that  adorn  its  sloping  sides,  the  delicate  stems  of  the  osier, 
and  the  slender  branches  of  the  wild  honeysuckle,  hang  down 
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to  the  water's  edge,  breaking  its  glassy  surface  into  innumer- 
able ripples.  The  beauty  of  the  stream  is  increased  by  the 
ever-changing  character  of  the  currents  :  sometimes  it  bounds 
hurriedly  on,  leaping  from  crag  to  crag  in  little  fairy-like 
cascades,  throwing  up  the  sparkling  foam-bubbles  as  it 
breaks  over  the  fragments  of  rock  which  have  been  toppled 
down  from  the  overhanging  cliffs ;  anon  the  troubled  waves 
subside,  and  the  current  glides  smoothly  and  leisurely  along 
its  surface,  scarcely  broken  by  a  ripple.  But,  though  often 
gentle,  it  is  never  languid,  never  sluggish  ;  in  some  places  it 
meanders  pleasantly  onwards  over  its  pebbly  bed,  its  gentle 
murmurs  blending  harmoniously  with  the  rustling  of  the 
overshadowing  trees. 

We  lingered  for  some  time  upon  the  bridge  watching  the 
broad  clear  stream  as  it  meandered  onwards  over  the  moss- 
clad  stones,  which  Nature  with  a  careless  hand  has  strewn 
along  its  channel,  its  rippled  surface  the  while  decked  with  a 
thousand  silvery  gleams.  Then  turning  off  to  the  left  near 
the  toll  bar,  we  pursued  our  course,  keeping  beneath  the 
friendly  shade  of  the  spreading  trees  to  avoid  the  scorching 
beams  of  the  meridian  sun. 

As  we  sauntered  leisurely  along  we  fell  into  company  with 
a  farmer's  son,  a  lithe  active  young  fellow,  on  his  way  to  a 
neighbouring  village.  We  got  into  conversation  about  the 
beauty  of  the  river  and  the  surrounding  scenery.  He  knew 
the  country  well,  and  related  many  a  scrap  of  legendary  lore. 
We  soon  found  out  that  he  had  made  good  use  of  his  eyes,  as 
well  as  his  ears,  for  he  shewed  us  all  the  choice  bits  of  scenery, 
and  pointed  out  the  most  interesting  objects  in  the  view, 
discoursing  the  while  upon  their  merits  with  all  the  earnest- 
ness of  one  who  felt  that  he  had  a  personal  interest  in  their 
reputation.  We  learned,  too,  that  he  was  an  enthusiastic 
botanist,  and  had  spent  some  time  in  endeavouring  to  master 
the  science  of  geology,  but  the  subject,  he  said,  he  had  found 
to  be  a  very  dry  one. 

Half  a  mile  brings  us  to  Bamford,  as  pleasant  a  little 
village  as  any  in  the  Peak,  delightfully  situated  on  the  slope 
of  a  bold  gritstone  ridge,  with  a  charming  vicinity  that  i8 
sure  to  win  the  admiration  of  the  wayfarer.  Many  of  the 
houses  have  a  comfortable,  well-to-do  appearance  about  them : 
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some  have  their  gardens  bright  with  flowers,  and  even  the 
humblest  has  its  window  enlivened  with  some  pretty  plant 
or  other.  The  hills  rise  on  either  side  in  lofty  and  pictur- 
esque masses,  and  all  along  encroaching  upon  their  broad 
slopes,  spread  meadows  of  luxuriant  grass,  while  deep  in  the 
leafy  hollow  below  the  Derwent  ripples  merrily  onwards, 
gurgling  and  splashing  over  its  rock-strewn  channel,  delight- 
ing the  ear  with  the  pleasant  music  of  its  babbling  waters. 
A  branch  of  the  cotton  trade  has  extended  itself  even  to  this 
out-of-the-way  place,  giving  employment  to  a  large  portion  of 
the  surrounding  population,  who  are  occupied  in  the  doubling 
of  fine  threads  for  lace  manufacture,  and  now  all  is  activity 
and  diligence,  where  previously  the  quiet  operations  of  hus- 
bandry were  carried  on  with  no  stimulus  for  the  mind,  and  but 
little  increase  of  industrial  wealth.  The  mill  stands  away  down 
in  the  valley  by  the  river's  brink,  its  harsher  features  con- 
cealed by  a  mantle  of  foliage  that  has  been  trained  to  spread 
over  its  walls ;  altogether  it  looks  so  unobtrusive  in  its  screen 
of  leaves  that  one  can  hardly  object  to  its  neighbourhood. 
The  proprietor,  William  Cameron  Moore,  Esq.,  is  the  prin- 
cipal landowner  in  the  district,  and  to  his  liberality  the 
inhabitants  are  indebted  for  many  of  the  social  privileges 
they  now  enjoy.  With  a  kindly  feeling  towards  those  whose 
labour  has  contributed  to  his  wealth,  he  has  spared  no 
efforts  in  the  promotion  of  their  moral  and  intellectual,  as  well 
as  physical  interests; — the  village  schools  are  maintained 
principally  at  his  expense,  and  within  the  last  few  years  he 
has  at  his  own  cost  erected  a  handsome  church,  endowed  it, 
and  built  a  commodious  house  for  the  clergyman,  the  nearest 
place  of  woi*ship  previously  being  the  mother  church  of 
Hathersage,  some  three  miles  distant.  May  the  noble 
example  of  liberality  and  singleness  of  heart  which  he  has 
shown  find  many  imitators  among  his  class,  that  so  our 
"traffickers"  may  be  truly  called  "the  honourable  of  the 
earth." 

The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  John,  is  a  very  pretty  struc- 
ture, and  from  its  elevated  position  forms  a  conspicuous  object 
in  the  landscape  for  miles  around.  It  is  built  in  the  decorated 
style,  from  designs  by  Mr.  Butterfield,  the  details  exhibiting  a 
closer  adherence  to  the  pure  English  Gothic  than  is  usually 
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met  with  in  the  creations  of  this  architect.  The  plan  compre- 
hends a  nave  chancel  and  north  aisle,  with  a  tower  in  which 
is  a  peal  of  bells,  flanking  the  north-west  angle,  surmounted  by 
a  spire  that  rises  to  the  height  of  one  hundred  and  eight  feet. 
The  interior  is  very  effective.  The  floors  are  laid  with  tiles, 
and  the  chancel  is  adorned  with  foliated  panels  worked  in 
Derbyshire  marble.  The  windows  are  filled  with  stained 
glass  —  that  in  the  chancel  is  of  three  lights,  trefoiled  with  an 
elaborately  foliated  rose  in  the  head;  the  subjects  expressed 
are,  the  Resurrection  and  the  Ascension,  and  beneath  them 
are  the  inscriptions  in  black  letter  characters  :  — 


and 


|railj  <£0&  raistb  trp,  foljmof  foe  nil  ate  tartnesses, 


&{jis  same  festrs  sfyall  so  tam  ™  tike  manner  as  ge  Ija&e  seen 
}im  go  into  Ijeabtn. 


A  window  of  three  lights  on  the  south  side  of  the  nave 
bears  testimony  to  the  liberality  of  a  former  vicar  of  Hather- 
The  centre  light  represents  the  baptism  of  Christ,  and 
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in  the  side  lights  are  the  figures  of  Zacharias  and  Elizabeth; 
beneath  is  the  inscription  :  — 


1860.  fit  Ijottor  of  <6ob  tjjis  fombofo  is  gi&en, 
bg  penrg  Coiiingljam,  P.^.,  sometime  feixar  of  %  garislj  of 
Jpatijersage. 

The  western  gable  is  pierced  by  a  large  wheel  window,  the 
centre  foil  containing  the  letters  I.N.R.I.  The  font  is  circular 
in  form,  of  Derbyshire  marble,  and  an  inscription  on  the 
minister  step  records  that  it  was  given  by  Thomas  Eyre  of 
Moorseats,  Hathersage.  The  church  is  entered  by  a  doorway 
in  the  west  face  of  the  tower,  communicating  with  a  covered 
vestibule  that  extends  across  the  end  of  the  nave  ;  within 
the  entrance  at  the  north  end  is  a  single-light  window,  in 
which  is  a  shield  charged  with  the  arms  of  the  founder  — 
Azure  a  swan  with  wings  expanded  argent,  membered  and 
beaked  or;  on  a  chief  of  the  second  a  lion  passant  gules 
between  two  trefoils  slipped  vert;  impaling  or  on  a  bend 
sable,  three  chevronels  of  the  first  between  two  lions  rampant 
of  the  second.  Immediately  underneath  is  the  inscription  :  — 

^or  fyt  glorg  of  <8ob  aito  %  goob  of  PIS  people  tins 
faas  fomtbeb  fag  SSlUliam  Cameron  Ipoorc,  A.D.  MDCCCXL; 

and  graven  upon  the  wall  hard  by,  a  text  of  scripture  reminds 
the  worshipper,  as  he  enters  that,  "  This  is  none  other  but 
the  House  of  God."  To  the  people  of  this  same  pleasant 
village  of  Bamford,  it  is  indeed  the  "  House  of  God,"  and  we 
are  sure  that  we  but  echo  the  feeling  of  the  benevolent 
founder  in  the  wish  that  to  them  it  may  become  "  the  gate 
of  heaven." 

The  scenery  around  Bamford  is  boldly  featured,  and  with 
its  wild  accompaniments  of  rock  and  wood  presents  much  to 
delight  the  eye.  On  the  right  a  lofty  sweep  of  blackened 
crags  overshadows  the  village,  and  seems  to  frown  everything 
into  silence.  The  lower  slopes  swell  down  in  bold  grassy 
sweeps  into  the  vale,  through  which  the  Derwent  flows  in 
freakish  windings,  and  above  nothing  is  seen  but  mimic 
forests  of  pine  and  broad  patches  of  scrub  and  brushwood, 
through  which  here  and  there  the  bare  rock  protrudes  in 
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gaunt  unshapen  masses,  while  high  up  on  the  very  verge  of 
the  precipitous  cliffs  a  grim  and  lifeless  looking  crag,  which 
the  imaginative  fancy  of  the  villagers  has  likened  to  old 
Vulcan's  bellows,  juts  out  from  the  parent  rock,  like  a  stony 
coronal,  all  bleached  and  weather-worn,  imparting  a  touch  of 
savage  grandeur  to  the  scene. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley  the  bleak  cone  of  Win- 
hill  rises  with  solemn  and  imposing  aspect,  the  scattered 
group  of  dwellings  that  go  to  make  up  the  little  hamlet  of 
Thornhill  resting  in  peaceful  seclusion  upon  its  broad  flank, 
half  hidden  by  the  clumps  of  trees  that  spread  about. 
Patches  of  plantation  fringe  the  banks  of  the  stream,  and, 
for  some  distance  upwards,  signs  of  cultivation  are  seen,  but 
all  beyond  is  one  broad  tract  of  untrodden  moorland  sterility. 
The  summit  commands  a  wide  expanse  of  country,  and  well 
repays  the  labour  of  ascent.  On  the  further  side  and 
separated  from  it  by  a  secluded  vale,  through  which  the 
busy  little  Nowe  murmurs  with  many-mooded  cadences,  there 
rises  another  eminence  of  almost  equal  elevation,  bearing  the 
name  of  Losehill — part  of  a  steep  rocky  ridge  that  extends 
on  from  Mam  Tor,  forming  the  northern  boundary  of  Hope 
Dale. 

Tradition  hovers  about  the  place  and  tells  us  that  far 
back  in  the  dim  antiquity  of  the  past,  while  Edwin  ruled 
Northumbria's  land,  the  armies  of  two  Saxon  kings  here  met 
in  deadly  conflict,  and  the  now  peaceful  valley  echoed  to  the 
bloody  strife  and  clang  of  arms ;  long  and  furiously  the  battle 
raged,  nor  ceased  the  combatants  until  the  waters  of  the 
Nowe  were  crimsoned  with  the  blood  of  the  slain.  The  vic- 
torious army,  it  is  said,  encamped  where  Winhill  lifts  its 
stony  diadem,  the  vanquished  on  the  opposing  heights  of 
Losehill.* 

A  story  prevails  that  Winhill  was  a  many  years  ago  the 
scene  of  a  dark  deed  of  blood,  a  pedlar  and  his  wife  having, 
it  is  said,  been  barbarously  murdered  whilst  crossing  over  the 

*  Between  Bradwell  and  Brough,  about  two  and  a  half  miles  distant,  and 
near  the  line  of  the  old  Roman  road,  the  site  of  another  battle,  said  to  have  been 
fought  during  the  Saxon  Heptarchy,  is  pointed  put,  at  the  close  of  which  a  king 
or  military  chief  named  Edwin  was  captured  and  hanged  upon  a  tree  that  grew 
upon  the  spot,  which  still  bears  the  name  Edden  tree — a  corruption  of  Edwin's 
tree. 
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bleak  summit  on  their  way  to  a  neighbouring  town.  The 
two  were  known  to  have  ascended  from  the  Ashopton  side, 
but  were  never  seen  or  heard  of  more.  The  hand  of  justice 
failed  to  reach  the  perpetrators  of  this  fearful  crime,  though 
in  the  locality  a  few  dark  hints  were  now  and  then  dropped 
respecting  the  supposed  guilty  persons.  Some  forty  years 
ago,  a  farmer  whilst  removing  some  earth  from  the  summit 
of  the  hill,  found  human  bones,  and  on  making  further 
search,  the  skeletons  of  a  man  and  woman  were  discovered, 
which  were  generally  supposed  to  be  those  of  the  murdered 
pah- ;  a  few  glass  beads  were  found  with  them,  but  nothing 
else  by  which  they  could  be  indentified.  The  remains  were 
gathered  together  and  decently  interred  in  the  neighbouring 
churchyard  of  Hope. 

Evening  was  creeping  on  when  we  entered  the  village  of 
Bamford ;  the  rosy  hues  of  the  declining  sun  fell  grandly 
upon  the  moorland  hills,  and  tinged  the  rugged  fringe  of 
rocks  with  golden  light  that  softened  into  beauty  every  seam 
and  furrow  that  time  and  tempest  has  ploughed  down  their 
hoary  fronts.  There  was  yet  half  an  hour  or  more  of  day- 
light, so  we  rambled  on  by  the  river's  brink  towards 
Yorkshire  bridge,  lingering  oftentimes  in  cool  nooks  to  chat 
and  watch  the  play  and  sparkle  of  the  water,  as  it  came  and 
went  in  many  a  silvery  fall.  Hereabouts  the  river  tumbles 
over  the  ledges  of  its  stony  channel  in  numberless  cascades, 
presenting,  with  its  accompaniments  of  rock  and  foliage,  as 
many  pleasing  'bits'  in  one  short  mile  as  would  store  an 
artist's  portfolio.  The  soft  warm  haze  of  a  summer's  eve 
came  stealing  down  into  the  vernal  shade,  brightening  the 
shaggy  scrub  with  golden  radiance;  all  was  peaceful,  calm,  and 
still,  nothing  sounded  audibly  but  the  clear  gurgling  of  the 
river  and  the  sleepy  rustle  of  the  leaves  overhead,  save  that 
now  and  then  the  distant  baying  of  a  shepherd's  dog  and  the 
plaintive  bleat  of  scattered  sheep  came  from  the  opposite 
slopes  of  Winhill,  mingled  occasionally  with  the  clucking  cry 
of  a  startled  grouse  as  it  winged  its  way  over  the  lonely 
waste. 

Near  the  bridge  we  left  the  margin-  of  the  stream,  and 
crossing  a  few  green  upland  pastures  regained  the  road  at 
the  point  where  it  separates,  Wood  Lane  leading  down  on  the 
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left  to  Ashopton,  and  thence  through  the  Woodlands  to 
Glossop,  and  the  other  tending  to  the  right  until  it  enters 
the  Ladybower,  a  deep  secluded  glen  shut  in  by  precipitous 
cliffs  clothed  from  base  to  summit  with  copsewood  and 
spi*eading  trees,  between  which  the  road  winds  on  towards 
Sheffield. 

When  we  returned,  the  sun  had  gone  down  behind  the 
western  hills,  and  the  dreamy  shades  of  night  were  falling 
softly  upon  the  landscape,  wrapping  the  moorland  heights  in 
their  dusky  embrace.  Mam  Tor  had  disappeared  in  'the 
shadowy  distance,  and  day's  curtains  were  closing  gently 
over  the  scene.  No  sound  broke  the  stillness  of  the  sum- 
mer night,  save  the  faint  whispers  of  the  evening  breeez 
and  the  silvery  tricklings  of  some  distant  rill  that  filled  the 
air  with  its  dreamy  music;  the  hum  of  life  from  the  village 
had  died  away,  and  everything  seemed  to  have  lulled  -itself 
to  rest. 

It  was  a  cloudless  summer's  morning  when  we  awoke. 
The  sun's  broad  disc  was  just  peeping  over  the  edge  of  the 
eastern  hills,  and  his  slant  rays  shot  across  the  vale  in 
arrowy  gleams,  bathing  the  broad  front  of  Winhill  in  golden 
splendour,  and  lighting  up  the  lingering  dew  drops  that 
hung  upon  the  "pointed  thorns;"  the  birds  twittered  blithely 
about  the  house-tops,  and  everything  seemed  to  rejoice  in  the 
beauty  of  the  awakening  morn. 

On  leaving  the  quiet  little  village  we  turned  off  by  a  bye- 
road  that  leads  up  through  a  tree-shaded  hollow,  along  the 
side  of  which  a  moorland  rill  trickles  over  its  well-worn  bed 
of  rock.  By  and  by  we  come  to  Hurst  Clough,  a  lonely 
dingle  among  the  hills  traversed  by  a  tiny  rivulet  that  chan- 
nels its  way  round  the  mossy  stones  in  many  a  freakish  wind- 
ing, at  times  half-hidden  by  the  dwarf  oaks  and  brambles 
that  fringe  its  banks.  Anon  we  ascend  by  a  wild  old 
wandering  lane,  grown  over  with  moss  and  ferns,  and  full  of 
deep  ruts  and  water-holes ;  high  banks  of  hazle  and  thorn 
rise  on  each  side,  over-topped  with  trees  that  spread  across 
and  half  exclude  the  light,  producing  a  sort  of  chequered 
day  and  night.  Here  and  there  the  native  rock  has  been 
laid  bare  by  successive  rains,  and  we  have  to  stride  from  one 
stony  lump  to  another  to  avoid  plunging  into  the  slushy 
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gullies  that  meet  us  at  every  stride.  Quitting  the  miry 
highway  we  betake  ourselves  to  the  fields,  following  a  beaten 
path  that  leads  on  past  the  Nether  Hurst,  a  quiet  little 
homestead,  standing  in  a  green  nook  at  the  foot  of  a  grassy 
knoll,  and  presently  reach  the  top  of  an  eminence  called  the 
Eidgway,  whence  we  get  the  first  view  of  the  town  of  Hather- 
sage  resting  upon  the  mountain  slope — its  iine  old  gothic 
church  crowning  the  top  of  a  green  knoll  in  front,  and 
wooded  hills  encircling  it  on  nearly  every  side.  Delightful 
is  the  view  that  meets  the  eye  :  thick  woods  mark  the  course 
of  a  stream  that  winds  through  the  vale  below  the  trees, 
thinning  off  where  they  meet  the  well-tilled  uplands,  thick 
plantations  clothe  the  hills  in  rear,  and  beyond  the  wild 
moorlands  stretch  away  in  dun  perspective.  Moorseats 
stands  out  upon  the  opposite  slope,  and  higher  up  the  vale 
we  catch  a  glimpse  of  North  Lees,  the  old  castellated  home 
of  the  Eyres,  peeping  above  its  screen  of  trees.  With  more 
time  we  might  ramble  up  and  trace  out  its  quaint  antiquities, 
or  loiter  about  the  ruined  walls  and  broken  arches  of  its 
ancient  chapel,  in  which  the  wild  birds  now  flit  to  and 
fro,  and  weeds  and  brambles  thrive  with  untrimmed  pro- 
digality. 

From  the  high  ground  the  road  tends  to  the  left,  and  we 
descend  towards  Brookfield,  a  pleasant  mansion  standing  by 
the  margin  of  the  stream.  A  wooded  eminence  shuts  out 
the  view  upon  the  left,  and  upon  the  right  the  way  is  bor- 
dered by  tall  trees  through  which  the  sunshine  comes  in 
fitful  gleams,  brightening  the  rugged  stems  with  touches  of 
golden  light.  At  the  bottom  of  the  valley  we  cross  the 
stream  by  a  little  bridge,  whence  the  pathway  leads  off  on 
the  right  over  some  pastures,  and  a  few  minutes  later  we 
enter  the  town  of  Hathersage. 

Hathersage  occupies  a  commanding  position  overlooking 
the  valley  of  the  Derwent,  the  houses  being  for  the  most  part 
built  upon  the  rocky  front  of  a  lofty  eminence,  a  part  of  that 
great  alpine  ridge  that  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
county.  Formerly  the  manufacture  of  metal  buttons  was 
carried  on  here  to  some  extent,  but  this  branch  of  industry 
would  appear  to  have  died  out,  the  inhabitants  being  now 
employed  chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of  steel  wire  and  needles, 
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a  trade  that  appears  to  have  been  more  successful,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  numerous  manufactories  in  the  place. 

The  church  stands  at  the  upper  end  of  the  town.  It  is  an 
ancient  structure  dedicated  to  St.  Michael,  and  justly  consi- 
dered one  of  the  handsomest  edifices  in  Derbyshire.  The 
style  is  that  denominated  the  decorated  Gothic,  the  purest 
and  most  beautiful  in  English  ecclesiastical  architecture,  and 
which  may  be  said  to  have  prevailed  from  the  close  of  the 
thirteenth  to  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  or 
during  the  reigns  of  the  first  three  Edwards.  The  plan 
includes  a  nave,  chancel,  and  side  aisles,  clerestory  and 
south  porch,  with  a  handsome  embattled  tower  flanking  the 
western  end,  of  three  stages,  supported  by  buttresses  placed 
there  is  no  ecclesiastical  ornament  that  can  be  more  strictly 
rectangularwise,  terminating  in  grotesque  gurgoyles,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  lofty  octagon  spire,  enriched  at  the  angles  with 
crocket  work. 

A  writer  who  visited  the  place  some  years  ago,  in  describ- 
ing the  church,  says,  "  The  interior  is  in  the  most  despicable 
order,  the  '  Commandments '  are  broken,  the  pavement  is 
damp  and  dislocated,  the  monuments  are  ill  kept,  and  the 
very  whitewash  appears  of  the  earliest  'Gothic'  application." 
However  true  his  description  may  have  been  when  written, 
it  certainly  no  longer  applies  to  Hathersage ;  now  everything 
is  maintained  with  the  utmost  care  and  neatness,  and  decency 
and  order  prevail  throughout — an  improved  state  of  things 
that  is  owing  in  a  great  degree  to  the  active  exertions  of  a 
former  vicar. 

In  1851-2  the  church  underwent  a  thorough  restoration, 
at  a  cost  (exclusively  of  the  beautifully-stained  glass  windows, 
which  have  been  furnished  by  private  liberality)  of  upwards 
of  <£1700.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  external  masonry 
has  been  renewed,  and  in  the  several  details  the  original  cha- 
racter of  the  design  has  been  carefully  adhered  to.  The 
interior  has  a  very  effective  appearance,  the  whole  of  the 
fittings  being  in  keeping  with  the  exterior,  and  throughout 
the  same  correctness  of  taste  is  everywhere  apparent. 

The  nave  is  separated  from  the  aisles  on  each  side  by  three 
octagon  columns,  with  deeply  moulded  capitals  and  bases, 
supporting  four  pointed  arches,  above  which  rises  the  cleres- 
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tory.  The  roof  is  of  open  timber  \vork,  supported  by  bracing 
ribs  springing  from  angel-corbels,  and  spanning  the  body  of 
the  church  in  the  form  of  cinquefoiled  archways ;  the  floors 
are  laid  with  Minton's  tiles,  those  in  the  chancel  being  of  an 
elegant  geometrical  pattern ;  and  near  the  south  entrance  is 
an  ancient  octagon  stone  font  with  a  carved  oak  cover.  The 
most  attractive  feature  is  the  rich  stained  glass,  with  which 
nearly  all  the  windows  are  filled,  shedding  a  soft  mellow  light 
that  gives  increased  sublimity  and  devotional  character  to 
the  building. 

From  the  tune  of  the  Reformation  until  within  a  compara- 
tively recent  period,  the  art  of  painting  on  glass  had  fallen 
almost  into  disuse  in  this  country,  but  of  late  years  it  has 
been  revived,  and  attained  to  great  perfection.  Certainly 
there  is  no  ecclesiastical  ornament  that  can  be  more  strictly 
appropriate,  or  more  conducive  to  the  due  solemnity  and 
splendour  of  the  house  of  God  than  the  "  storied  window ;" 
and  as  a  memorial  to  perpetuate  the  pious  deeds  of  departed 
worth  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  is  infinitely  preferable 
to  the  heathen  trash  of  painted  cupids,  sculptured  urns, 
inverted  torches,  sarcophagi,  et  id  genus  omne,  with  which  a 
barbarous  taste  has  disfigured  so  many  of  our  ancient  parish 
churches. 

The  principal  window,  lighting  the  chancel,  was  given  by 
voluntary  subscription ;  it  has  three  foliated  lights,  and  illu- 
strates the  nativity  and  crucifixion,  including  figures  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  and  St.  John.  At  the  western  end  of  the  nave 
is  a  large  memorial  window  also  of  three  lights,  by  Warring- 
ton,  of  London,  the  gift  of  George  Eyre,  Esq.,  and  his  three 
sisters.  The  centre  light  contains  a  representation  of  Daniel 
interpreting  the  handwriting  on  the  wall,  in  the  two  side 
lights  are  Noah  constructing  the  ark,  and  Job,  and  beneath 
the  following  inscription,  in  black  letter  : — 

Co  ibt  glorg  of  <5oo,  anb  to  %  ntemorg  of  (SlUliam  <%«,  of 
Iforilj  $«s,  of  glarg  l)is  farife,  ana  |o^«  jns  son.  A.D.  1856. 

In  the  south  side  are  two  square-headed  windows,  with 
coupled  lights,  each  light  containing  the  figure  of  one  of  the 
evangelists.  At  the  east  end  of  the  same  aisle  is  a  window 
of  similar  design,  with  the  figures  of  the  apostles  SS.  Peter 
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and  Paul ;  this  was  subscribed  for  by  the  working  people  of 
Hathersage.  There  is  another  window  on  the  south  side 
of  the  chancel,  the  gift  of  the  Rev.  H.  Cottingham,  the  vicar 
under  whose  superintendence  the  restorations  were  effected. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  chancel,  beneath  a  crocketted 
ogee  canopy,  is  the  altar-tomb  of  Robert  Eyre,  who  fought  in 
the  battle  of  Agincourt,  and  his  wife  Joanna,  daughter  and 
sole  heiress  of  Robert  Padley,  lord  of  the  manor  of  Hather- 
sage. On  the  tomb  is  an  incised  brass,  on  which  is  depicted 
the  figure  of  a  knight  in  plain  armour  with  his  long  sword 
by  his  side,  and  his  lady,  habited  in  the  costume  of  the  reign 
of  Edward  IV.,  with  a  long  robe  and  veiled  head-dress.  At 
the  head  is  a  shield  charged  with  (what  appears  to  be)  the 
arms  of  Padley,  arg.  three  horse-barnacles  sable ;  and  at  the 
feet  is  a  label  with  the  following  inscription  hi  black-letter 
characters : — 

flic  jatct  llobertas  (Egre  armiger  qtri  obiii  m.  bie  meirsis 
Hlag£.  ^niw  bni  ||liU'mcr  cadi*,  tt  fojnw  mar  fjus  qoi  obiit 
i*.  bie  mmis  Page.  §uw0  bni  Ulill'nuj  tathib.  ax  gura 
wrnrnbm  qtror  animis  p'pixietar  gms  ^ntm. 

Beneath  the  legend  are  the  effigies  of  their  fourteen  children, 
ten  sons  and  four  daughters.  The  Robert  Eyre,  who  is  here 
represented  by  his  marriage  with  the  heiress  of  Padley, 
acquired  the  Padley  and  Hathersage  estates.  The  Eyres,  as 
already  stated,  have  been  located  in  this  neighbourhood  from 
a  very  early  period,  and  it  is  said,  on  the  authority  of  an  old 
pedigree  still  preserved  at  Hassop,  that  one  of  them  saved  the 
life  of  William  the  Conqueror  at  the  battle  of  Hastings,  hi 
return  for  which  service  he  received  considerable  grants  of 
lands  in  Derbyshire.*  To  this  once  powerful  family,  whose 
name  in  days  of  yore  was  so  prominently  associated  with 
the  annals  of  the  Peak,  but  little  has  been  preserved  beyond 

*  According  to  the  Hassop  pedigree,  the  founder  of  the  family,  whose  name 
was  Truelove,  seeing  William  unhorsed  in  the  battle  of  Hastings,  and  his  helmet 
beat  so  close  to  his  face  that  he  could  not  breathe,  pulled  off  his  helmet  and  horsed 
him  again.  The  King  said,  "Thou  shalt  hereafter  from  Truelove  be  called  'Air' 
or  '  Eyre,' because  thou  hast  given  me  the  air  I  breathe."  After  the  battle,  the 
King  called  for  him,  and  being  found  with  his  thigh  cut  off,  William  ordered  him 
to  be  taken  care  of,  and  after  his  recovery  gave  him  lands  in  the  county  of  Derby, 
in  reward  for  his  services.  The  seat  he  lived  at  was  called  "Hope,"  because  he 
had  hope  in  the  greatest  extremitj',  and  the  King  gave  the  leg  and  thigh  cut  off 
in  armour  for  his  crest,  and  which  is  still  the  crest  of  all  the  Eyres  in  England. 
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their  monuments,  their  records,  and  their  traditions;  the  lands 
they  owned  have  passed  from  their  possession,  and  the  ancient 
halls  in  which  they  dwelt  have  become  the  abode  of  strangers, 
and  will  now  "  know  them  no  more."  There  are  several  other 
monuments  of  the  Eyre  family  in  Hathersage  Church,  and  also 
some  memorials  of  that  of  Ash  ton. 

A  simple  and  affecting  custom  formerly  prevailed  here,  as 
at  Ashford,  Matlock,  Glossop,  Tissington,  and  many  other 
villages  in  the  county,  but  which  has  of  late  years  fallen  into 
disuse.  When  a  young  maiden  died  it  was  usual  for  her 
companions  to  weave  chaplets  composed  of  wreaths  of  flowers 
and  other  emblems  of  youth,  purity,  and  loveliness ;  these 
tokens  of  affection  were  borne  before  the  bier,  and  afterwards 
hung  up  in  the  chancel,  or  some  other  conspicuous  part  of 
the  church  in  memory  of  the  departed,  where  they  remained 
suspended  until  they  fell  from  age  and  decay. 

"  To  her  sweet  memory  flow'ry  garlands  strung, 
On  her  now  empty  seat  aloft  were  hung." 

Several  of  these  simple  but  graceful  memorials  of  early  dis- 
solution are  said  to  have  existed  at  Hathersage  within  a  recent 
period,  but  they  have  now  all  disappeared,  not  even  a  remnant 
remaining.* 

Hathersage  claims  the  two-fold  honour  of  having  given 
birth  to,  and  being  the  last  resting-place  of  John  Nailor, 
Robin  Hood's  giant  henchman,  familiarly  known  to  our  child- 
hood by  the  sobriquet  of  Little  John.  The  cottage  in  which 
he  is  said  to  have  been  born,  and  to  which  he  wearily  retur- 
ned to  die,  is  evidently  of  great  antiquity;  it  is  a  low  thatched 
building,  standing  within  a  few  yards  of  the  church,  and  now 
partially  overgrown  with  ivy  and  screened  by  lofty  spread- 
ing trees.  We  remember  in  our  earlier  visits  the  house  being 
tenanted  by  an  aged  widow,  who  appeared  to  place  implicit 
faith  in  the  whole  tradition.  We  have  heard  her  say  that  she 
had  a  distinct  recollecton  of  having,  in  her  youth,  seen  Little 
John's  green  cap  suspended  by  a  chain  in  Hathersage  Church; 
she  also  remembered  his  grave  being  opened,  by  order  of 
Captain  Shuttle  worth,  when  a  thigh  bone  measuring  32  inches 
in  length  was  dug  up.  The  grave  is  on  the  south  side  of  the 

*An  interesting  paper  on  this  beautiful  custom,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Llewellyn 
Jewitt,  F.8.A.,  is  contained  in  the  "Reliquary,"  vol  i.  pp.  5-11. 
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church,  nearly  opposite  the  porch,  and  is  distinguished  by 
two  small  upright  stones,  one  placed  at  the  head  and  the  other 
at  the  foot;  the  intervening  space  being  about  10  feet. 

Apart  from  the  traditions  attaching"  to  it,  Hathersage 
derives  especial  interest  from  the  numerous  antiquities  exist- 
ing in  its  immediate  neighbourhood.  On  the  north  side  of 
the  church  is  an  ancient  earthwork  called  Camp  Green, 
believed  to  be  of  Danish  origin,  and  on  the  surrounding 
moorlands  there  are  several  rock-basins  and  curious  remains 
attributed  to  our  Celtic  forefathers,  the  most  remarkable 
being  the  Higgar  Rocks,  and  that  singular  structure  called 
"  The  Carl's  Work." 

To  these  we  directed  our  steps  after  visiting  the  church 
and  Little  John's  grave,  folio  whig  a  path  that  leads  up 
through  a  deep  hollow  to  the  east.  After  traversing  a  mile 
or  so  we  come  upon  the  open  ground,  where  the  country 
looks  barren  and  deserted,  and  the  bleak  moors  are  seen, 
rolling  away  in  the  distance  in  long  dark  undulating  lines. 
Striking  off  upon  the  right  we  have  to  cross  a  broad  swampy 
patch,  and  then  labour  up  a  craggy  steep,  the  summit  of 
which  is  crowned  by  the  Higgar  Rocks,  a  chaotic  mass  of 
gritstone  blocks,  piled  confusedly  together,  in  some  places 
apparently  so  slightly  connected,  that  you  almost  fear  to 
approach,  while  all  around  the  base  is  strewn  with  detached 
masses  that  have  toppled  down  from  the  parent  heap.  The 
sombre  mass  of  blackened  crags  standing  out  upon  the  lonely 
moor  looks  primevally  wild  and  forbidding,  and  you  can. 
hardly  wonder  at  the  superstitious  belief  that  here  the  Druid 
priests  of  old  performed  their  sacrificial  rites  before  the  wild 
and  fiery  Britons. 

We  sat  down  upon  the  dry  ling  in  a  kind  of  recess,  with 
our  backs  resting  against  the  weather-beaten  stone,  gazing 
upon  the  barren  solitude  that  spread  around.  Wherever  we 
looked  the  view  was  bounded  by  an  infinity  of  moors  and 
mountain  tops  that  looked  impressively  sterile  and  aboriginal 
— vast  untrodden  wastes  that  have  retained  their  desolate 
character  through  centuries  of  revolution  and  change.  Grand 
and  still  and  almost  oppressive  to  the  eye  and  the  ear  was 
that  lonely  landscape  in  which  the  heavens  and  the  earth 
seemed  to  gaze  upon  each  other  in  silent  serenity ;  now  and 
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then  a  predatory  bird  winged  its  way  over  the  lone  expanse, 
lessening  and  lessening  slowly  in  the  distance,  but  no  human 
being  coxild  anywhere  be  discerned — the  lonely  plover's  wail- 
ing cry  and  the  wild  "hech-hech"  of  the  startled  grouse 
being  the  only  sounds  that  broke  upon  the  silent  solitude. 

We  sat  and  talked  and  afterwards  clambered  up  the  rocks 
to  the  summit,  then  we  struck  across  the  moor,  picking  a 
way  as  best  we  could  through  the  heath  and  ling  that  spreads 
about,  and  in  a  few  minutes  reached  the  Carl's  Work — a 
rude  fort  built  upon  the  brow  of  the  hill  by  the  skin-clad 
warriors  of  old  Britain,  looking  like  an  irregular  mound  of 
rough  unshapen  stones,  with  walls,  fences  and  enclosures  that 
open  into  one  another. 

We  walked  round  the  old  weather-worn  monument  of 
Celtic  skill,  and  then  came  down  by  Millstone  Edge,  where  an 
extensive  quarry  has  been  opened  in  the  gritstone  measures. 
Great  masses  of  rock  of  every  conceivable  shape  and  size  lay 
scattered  about  in  wild  disorder,  some  grey  with  clinging 
lichens  and  others  furrowed  and  weather-worn;  the  lower 
slopes  were  strewn  with  millstones  in  various  stages  of  forma- 
tion, the  general  barrenness  being  in  some  degree  relieved  by 
a  scattered  growth  of  brambles  and  a  few  dwarf  oaks  that 
have  taken  root  and  found  sustenance  in  the  stony  soil. 

The  view  from  the  Edge  is  one  of  almost  surpassing  loveli- 
ness; on  the  south  it  commands  an  uninterrupted  view  of 
the  valley  of  the  Derwent,  with  its  dark  rocks  and  wooded 
hills,  its  deep  cloughs  and  shady  dingles,  its  little  hamlets 
and  scattered  folds,  and  the  river  far  below  with  its  perpetual 
lapse  flashing  and  glittering  in  the  sunlight  as  it  winds  its 
way  through  the  rich  pastures — a  scene  so  rich  and  varied, 
so  different  from  the  weird  and  wild  and  dusky  landscape 
that  lies  in  the  rear.  Up  the  valley,  the  town  of  Hathersage 
is  seen  basking  in  the  warm  sunshine;  then  as  the  eye  roves 
across  the  country,  new  beauties  successively  reveal  them- 
selves ;  Hope  Dale  with  its  verdant  meadows  and  picturesque 
undulations  comes  in  view,  with  the  shadowy  outline  of  Mam 
Tor  forming  the  horizon  from  which  a  chain  of  hills  sweep 
round  to  where  Sir  William  lifts  his  lofty  brow,  frowning 
with  haughty  mien  upon  the  wooded  bluffs  and  knolls  and 
peaks  that  gather  like  humble  vassals  round.  How  beautiful 
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the  grey  old  farmsteads  look,  with  their  quaint  gables  and 
clustering  chimneys,  each  standing  in  its  patch  of  green  that 
has  been  won  by  years  of  patient  toil  from  the  barren  wastes 
around,  or  sheltering  in  sequestered  hollows  where  the  tiny 
brooklets  go  singing  along  through  the  summer  sunshine  with 
prattling  glee.  The  woods  blend  their  hues  with  the  purple 
heather,  and  the  brown  scrubby  wastes  through  which  the 
naked  rock  occasionally  protrudes,  shew  where  pasturage 
becomes  scant,  and  tillage  altogether  impossible. 

Having  leisurely  surveyed  the  extended  landscape,  we 
resumed  our  onward  course.  The  descent  from  the  top  of 
the  Edge  we  found  to  be  no  easy  task :  the  rock  near  the 
summit  rises  almost  perpendicularly,  and  we  had  to  step 
from  one  stony  ledge  to  another,  pausing  occasionally  to 
take  breath  and  steady  ourselves;  anon  struggling  among 
scrub  and  brushwood  and  prickly  briars,  clinging  for  support 
wherever  a  branch  could  be  found  to  offer  its  friendly  aid ; 
the  difficulty  being  nothing  lessened  by  the  sense  of  danger 
as  each  now  and  then  a  loose  fragment  of  rock  would  become 
displaced  and  bound  down  the  precipitous  slopes,  falling  with 
a  crashing  sound  into  the  thicket  below.  Presently  we  came 
to  sloping  patches  of  turf  where  the  footing  is  easier,  then  a 
short  run  brought  us  to  the  highway  near  where  two  roads 
meet,  and  a  few  minutes  later  we  again  entered  the  village 
of  Hathersage  nearly  at  the  point  at  which  we  had  quitted  it 
a  few  hours  before. 

After  a  brief  rest  we  resumed  our  journey,  Eyam  being 
the  next  halting  place.  From  Hathersage  to  Eyam  is  a  long 
walk,  but,  fortunately  for  the  lover  of  the  picturesque,  it  is 
an  exceedingly  pleasant  one — the  scenery  along  the  entire 
way  presenting  a  rich  combination  of  rock  and  wood,  and 
meadow  and  water,  with  hills  and  dales  and  breezy  moorlands 
that  stretch  away  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach. 

As  we  left  Hathersage  the  sky,  which  had  hitherto  been 
bright  and  clear,  became  overcast,  and  a  few  slight  showers 
fell,  but  they  were  only  of  short  duration,  for  soon  the  sun 
sent  forth  his  rays  again  in  all  their  former  strength  and 
brilliancy.  The  rain  was  an  advantage  rather  than  otherwise, 
as  it  served  to  refresh  the  soil  and  cool  the  overheated  atmo- 
sphere, giving  to  the  turf  a  livelier  hue  and  to  the  foliage  a 
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brighter  green,  so  that  our  -walk  was  rendered  the  more 
agreeable.  At  every  step  the  signs  of  fertility  and  cultivation 
were  manifest.  Our  route  lay  through  one  of  those  old- 
fashioned  country  lanes  with  tall  embowering  hedges,  hung 
with  ferns,  foxgloves,  and  wild  roses,  and  many  a  charming 
view  of  well-tilled  fields  and  distant  uplands  did  we  obtain  as 
the  windings  of  the  road  brought  us  to  wider  openings  between 
the  over-arching  trees  that  here  border  the  path.  At  Hazle- 
ford  Bridge  we  crossed  the  Derwent,  and  shortly  afterwards 
left  the  high-road,  following  a  narrow  lane  that  skirts  the 
edge  of  Learn  Woods.  A  little  way  up  the  hill  we  passed  a 
Gothictstone  dwelling,  bearing  the  euphonious  name  of  Hog 
Hall.  On  reaching  the  top  of  the  eminence  we  sat  down 
"itwhile  to  rest  and  enjoy  the  pure  air  and  healthy  breeze,  so 
refreshing  in  comparison  with  the  sultry  atmosphere  of  the 
road  we  had  left  behind,  gazing  in  lazy  mood  upon  the  wide 
extent  of  country  that  lay  stretched  before  us  like  a  panorama, 
bounded  by  an  interminable  range  of  lofty  hills  and  canopied 
by  the  soft  deep  blue  of  infinite  space.  As  we  lingered  upon 
the  summit  the  sound  of  distant  bells  came  borne  upon  the 
breeze,  and  the  gladsome  warbling  of  birds  and  the  busy  hum 
of  insects  were  mingled  in  concert  with  the  lowing  of  the 
cattle  and  the  bleating  of  the  sheep  in  the  distant  meadows. 
Reluctantly  at  length  we  left  our  seat  and  started  on  foot, 
taking  the  path  that  runs  along  the  undulating  slope  of  the 
hill  until  we  came  to  a  farm  house  near  Learn  Hall.  It  hap- 
pened to  be  a  busy  time,  all  hands  were  at  work,  for  they 
were  leading  the  hay,  and  the  farmer  was  anxious  to  get  it 
housed  before  sunset,  and  as  the  work  went  on  many  an 
anxious  look  was  cast  at  the  passing  clouds  and  the  distant 
hills. 

Directly  after  leaving  the  farm  we  scaled  a  stone  fence, 
intending  to  make  a  short  cut  over  the  moors  and  drop  down 
into  Eyam.  At  first  we  made  but  slow  progress,  for  there 
was  no  path,  and  we  had  to  stride  through  the  tall  grass  and 
tough  ling,  now  sinking  in  the  soft  wet  turf  and  now  splashing 
through  a  patch  of  boggy  swamp.  As  we  ascended  the  hill 
the  ground  became  less  treacherous,  and  we  were  enabled  to 
make  better  headway;  still,  however,  we  had  to  struggle 
through  the  deep  heather  and  tangled  gorse,  picking  our  way 
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over  masses  of  naked  rock  which  here  and  there  crop  out 
above  the  surface.  A  few  sheep  were  browsing  on  the  slope, 
and  as  we  passed  by  them,  a  black-faced  ram  would  now  and 
then  stand  and  stare  at  us  with  a  defiant  air,  as  if  aboxit  to 
dispute  our  further  progress.  These  heathery  wastes  abound 
with  game,  and  frequently  a  pheasant,  disturbed  by  the  sound 
of  our  footsteps,  would  start  from  the  cover  with  "  whirring" 
flight,  or  the  moorfowl  would  take  wing  with  sudden  flutter, 
uttering  their  peculiar  wild  "clacking"  cry. 

The  ascent  was  long  as  well  as  steep,  and  difficult  withal ; 
but  amply  were  we  repaid  for  the  toil  by  the  magnificent 
views  of  scenery  that  met  the  eye  every  time  we  paused  to 
look  around  us.  At  length  we  gained  the  summit,  and  se- 
lecting a  good  resting-place  beneath  the  shadow  of  a  stone 
wall,  lay  down,  listlessly  enjoying  the  glory  of  the  summer 
day,  and  thankful  that  we  had  got  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
tormenting  flies. 

But  how  shall  we  describe  or  do  justice  to  the  scene  1  the 
air  was  clear,  and  the  sun,  having  passed  the  meridian,  gave 
breadth  and  shadow  to  the  different  objects  in  the  view; 
while  the  soft  blue  ether  above,  broken  only  by  the  fleecy 
cirrus  cloud  that  sent  its  feathery  streamers  across  the  zenith, 
seemed  to  look  down  upon  the  earth  with  benignant  smile. 

The  prospect  viewed  from  this  high  point  is  indeed  a 
glorious  one — hill  and  dale,  mountain  and  moor,  dark  woods 
and  flashing  streams,  and  lofty  eminences  rising  one  above 
another  in  seemingly  endless  succession,  stretching  away 
upon  the  horizon  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach ;  everything 
seems  to  charm  by  the  very  order  of  Nature's  disorder. 
Below  are  the  woods  and  plantations  of  High-low,  Learn, 
and  Sheriff,  and  beyond  may  be  traced  the  Derwent  as  it 
serpentines  for  many  a  mile  through  the  vale,  now  hidden 
beneath  the  dark  foliage  with  which  its  banks  are  fringed, 
and  now  flashing  in  the  bright  sunlight  like  a  gleam  of  silvery 
light ;  to  the  left,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  can  be 
discerned  the  little  town  of  Hathersage,  seated  upon  the 
mountain  slope,  the  light  tapering  spire  of  its  handsome 
church  a  conspicuous  object  for  miles  around ;  carrying  the 
eye  southwards  we  have  a  succession  of  woods  and  meadows, 
intermingled  with  green  slopes  of  pasture,  and  farms  and 
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cottages  that  nestle  among  the  trees,  looking  so  contented 
and  happy  with  their  smiling  orchards  and  patches  of  garden, 
giving  evidence  of  rural  comfort  and  prosperity;  then  we 
have  undulating  eminences  chequered  with  dark  shady  lanes, 
and  intersected  by  winding  roads  that  look  whiter  by  con- 
trast with  the  sombre  foliage.  In  the  distance  is  Padley,  for 
generations  the  family  seat  of  the  Eyres ;  and  beyond  the 
picturesque  group  of  cottages  forming  the  little  hamlet  of 
Grindleford  Bridge;  the  eye,  following  the  course  of  the 
stream,  passes  over  the  village  of  Froggatt,  and  near  it  is 
Stoke  Hall,  embowered  in  woods ;  turning  to  the  right  the 
prospect  takes  in  the  hills  and  plantations  forming  the  boun- 
dary of  Chatsworth  Park,  the  old  hunting  tower,  with  its 
four  circular  turrets  rising  above  the  woods,  and  basking  in 
the  glorious  sunlight.  Eastwards  the  scenery  is  in  perfect 
contrast  to  the  foreground,  a  magnificent  range  of  hills,  look- 
ing primevally  wild,  filling  up  the  background,  their  craggy 
summits  tossed  into  every  variety  of  fantastic  form  and 
figure,  like  the  troubled  waves  of  a  tempestuous  sea.  Look- 
ing across  the  valley,  in  a  northerly  direction,  we  see  the 
moors  above  Hathersage,  with  Bore  Edge,  Millstone  Edge, 
and  Booths  Edge,  their  sloping  fronts  descending  almost 
to  the  margin  of  the  river,  Carl's  Work  and  Higgar  loom 
grandly  in  the  distance ;  then  comes  a  wide  expanse  of  rock 
and  heather,  bounded  by  a  charming  valley,  through  which 
Burbage  Brook,  a  busy  little  stream,  winds  its  sinuous  course 
between  dark  waving  woods,  and,  beyond,  Froggatt  Edge 
rears  aloft  its  dark  and  rugged  crest,  abrupt,  bold,  and  stern, 
looking  more  bleak  and  desolate  by  comparison  with  the  rich 
and  varied  greenery  of  the  foreground.  Looking  again 
towards  the  south,  the  eye  takes  in  Curbar  Edge  and  Baslow 
Edge,  with  a  succession  of  eminences  that  rise  one  above 
another  until  they  grow  dim  upon  the  distant  edge  of  the 
horizon. 

How  we  longed  to  lengthen  the  moments  into  hours,  as 
we  lay  among  the  heather  dreaming  of  the  past,  and  think- 
ing of  the  future !  What  strange  reminiscences  do  these  old 
hills  awaken ;  through  all  the  varying  vicissitudes  of  time 
they,  alone,  have  passed  unchanged.  How  many  dynasties 
have  they  outli ved  ?  how  many  shall  they  survive  ?  Empires 
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and  kingdoms  have  risen  and  passed  away ;  generation  after 
generation  has  come  and  gone,  like  swathes  of  grass  before 
the  mower's  scythe.  These  hoary  hills,  "  the  stern  and 
bleak  companions  of  the  mist  and  cloud,"  present  a  type  of 
almost  every  period  of  our  history.  On  these  heights,  far 
back  in  the  mist  of  ages,  when  the  hardy  woad-stained 
Briton  roamed  at  large  among  his  native  woods,  the  Druid 
built  his  altar,  worshipping  his  gods  with  superstitious  rites 
and  barbarous  sacrifice  within  those  mysterious  circles  of. 
stone,  the  rude  remains  of  which  yet  exist,  having  through 
countless  ages  withstood  the  wasting  hand  of  time  ;*  and 
here,  in  later  days,  the  followers  of  Augustine  raised  the  sa- 
cred symbol  of  our  faith,  and  taught  our  Saxon  forefathers  the 
saving  truths  of  Christianity,  giving  them  in  exchange  for 
their  heathen  paganism  the  gospel  of  love  and  purity  and 
peace,  with  all  its  humanizing  and  civilizing  influences,  f  On 
those  trackless  wastes  the  martial  Roman  and  the  predatory 
Dane  have  left  their  indelible  traces  behind  them.  Padley 
reminds  us  of  the  Norman  barons  and  the  days  of  chivalry ; 
and  yonder  wood-crowned  hill  that  overlooks  "the  princely 
Vernon's  banner'd  hall"  carries  the  mind  back  to  the  days 
of  the  "King  of  the  Peak,"  and  the  rude  abundance  and  la- 
vish hospitality  of  "Merrie  England"  in  a  feudal  age;  while 
there,  reposing  in  the  soft  and  mellow  sunlight,  the  fair  and 
stately  hall  of  Chatsworth  gives  us  a  picture  of  life  in  the 
present  day,  with  all  the  comfort,  the  elegance,  and  the 
refinement,  that  wealth,  and  ingenuity,  and  art,  aided  by  the 
most  consummate  taste  can  supply,  presenting  a  strange  con- 
trast to  the  roistering  revelry  which  characterised  the  social 
existence  of  our  forefathers. 

The  age  of  feudalism,  with  all  its  prejudices  and  cruelties — 
when  men  ruled  by  the  stern  will  and  the  strong  arm — has 
for  ever  passed  away ;  but  amid  the  bigotry  and  intolerance 
that  overclouded  it,  there  were  frequent  flashes  of  glorious 
heroism,  and  no  lack  of  brave  hearts  and  noble  minds.  Al- 
though there  is  much  that  we  must  deprecate  and  condemn, 

*  At  a  place  called  Wet-withins,  on  Eyam  Moor,  is  a  Druidical  circle,  consisting 
of  sixteen  stones,  enclosing  a  space  about  ninety  feet  in  diameter,  in  the  centre  of 
•which  there  existed,  until  within  a  recent  period,  a  large  upright  stone. 

tThe  beautiful  Runic  cross  now  standing  in  Eyam  churchyard  is  said  to  have 
been  found  upon  these  moors. 
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there  is  also  much  that  is  morally  good,  and  dear,  and  honoured 
to  our  every  feeling  of  existence.  While  we  rejoice  that  our 
lot  is  cast  amid  happier  days,  we  look  back  with  fond  affec- 
tion to  the  past,  and  delight  to  dwell  upon  the  memories  of 
those  great  and  glorious  spirits  whose  noble  acts  and  illustrious 
deeds  have  elevated  England  to  the  position  she  occupies 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  It  is  the  many  time-stained 
memorials  of  the  past  which  bestrew  the  soil, — the  foot-prints 
of  time  evidencing  the  mighty  changes  that  have  been  wrought, 
and  the  onward  progress  of  our  land,  and  on  which  the 
nation's  history  is  written  in  character's  imperishable — that, 
perhaps,  more  than  anything  else,  tend  to  cause  and  strengthen 
the  love  of  country  so  deeply  implanted  in  the  breast  of 
every  Englishman. 

The  lengthening  shadows  reminded  us  that  it  was  time  to 
depart,  for  we  had  yet  much  ground  to  get  over  before  the 
day  closed;  and,  not  without  regret,  we  turned  our  backs 
upon  the  charming  prospect. 

At  the  further  extremity  of  the  moor  we  passed  through  a 
gate  and  crossed  the  road  from  Great  Hucklow  to  Grindleford 
Bridge,  called  Sir  William  Road,  taking  the  path  that  leads 
by  the  Lady  Wash  Lead  Mine,  then  winding  round  a  deep 
hollow  planted  with  shrubs  and  trees,  beyond  which  the  view 
opens  upon  the  grassy  slopes  and  undulations  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Stoney  Middleton ;  here  we  turned  to  the  right, 
following  a  rough  and  broken  road  that  descends  abruptly, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  reached  the  village  of  Eyam  just  as  the 
church  clock  chimed  the  hour  of  six. 
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Eyam — The  Plague — Its  introduction  to  Eyam — A  faithful  Pastor — 
Spread  of  the  Disease — Cucklet  Church — Death  of  Mrs.  Mompes- 
son — Affecting  Letters — Character  of  Mompesson — The  Athens 
of  the  Peak — Anna  Seward — Rev.  Peter  Cunningham — Richard 
Furness — William  Wood — The  Riley  Gravestones — A  neglected 
Church— Runic  Cross — Cucklet  Dell  and  the  Pulpit  Rock — Diffi- 
culties— Moonlight  Scene — Middleton  Dale — Stoney  Middleton. 

EYAM  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  places  in  Derbyshire : 
interesting  from  its  antiquity,  the  beauty  of  its  situation,  as 
the  birth-place  and  abode  of  genius,  and,  more  than  all,  from 
the  melancholy  associations  connected  with  it. 

It  occupies  an  elevated  position  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill, 
part  of  a  range  that  extends  westwards  from  Bradwell  Edge 
to  the  Valley  of  the  Derwent,  overlooking  the  romantic  Dale 
of  Middleton,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  two  precipitous 
openings,  called  Eyam  Dale  and  the  Delf,  or  Cucklet  Dell,  of 
which  latter  we  shall  have  more  to  say  by  and  by.  On  the 
north  side  it  is  screened  by  a  lofty  eminence  called  Eyam 
Edge,  partially  covered  with  rich  green  turf,  and  crowned 
with  plantations  of  larch  and  fir. 

It  is,  take  it  altogether,  a  pretty-looking  little  mountain 
village,  consisting  of  one  long  straggling  lane  or  street,  with 
dwellings  of  somewhat  primitive  aspect  bordering  either  side, 
and  a  few  groups  of  cottages,  with  a  scattered  homestead  or 
two  perched  picturesquely  upon  the  summit  and  upon  plea- 
sant ledges  of  the  mountain  slope,  whilst  prominent  over  all 
the  pinnacled  tower  of  its  ancient  church  is  seen  peeping 
above  the  spreading  lines  that  encircle  it,  imparting  an  air  of 
importance  and  respectability  to  the  scene. 

Like  most  villages  in  the  Peak,  the  houses  are  built  of 
stone,  and  although  humble,  are  generally  clean,  and  have  a 
comfortable  and  cheerful  appearance.  The  inhabitants  are 
employed  chiefly  in  lead  mining — a  branch  of  industry  that 
has  been  carried  on  here  from  the  time  of  the  Komans;  silk 
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weaving  is  also  followed  to  some  extent,  and  the  cheerful  song 
mingling  with  the  "clack"  of  the  loom  we  heard  repeatedly 
as  we  passed  through  the  village. 

Eyam  owes  its  celebrity  to  the  melancholy  circumstance 
of  its  having  been  almost  depopulated  by  the  plague  in  1666, 
and  the  more  than  Koman  fortitude  and  self-sacrifice  then 
exhibited  by  its  pastor  amidst  scenes  of  unexampled  suffering 
and  woe. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  month  of  November  1664,  the 
plague,  which  had  previously  been  ravaging  the  continent  of 
Europe,  made  its  appearance  in  London.  As  the  winter  of 
that  year  had  passed  over  without  any  striking  variation  in 
the  bills  of  mortality,  it  was  hoped  that  the  disease  might 
have  become  exhausted ;  but  those  hopes  were  soon  dispelled, 
for  with  the  return  of  summer  it  again  manifested  itself,  and 
continued  with  increasing  fatality  throughout  the  season. 
For  a  time  the  distemper  was  confined  to  the  metropolis  and 
its  immediate  vicinity,  but  it  gradually  extended  into  the 
country,  and  in  the  month  of  July  1665,  broke  out  in  this 
unfortunate  village. 

The  circumstance  of  its  introduction  to  Eyam  is  related  by 
Dr.  Mead  in  his  Narrative  of  the  Great  Plague  in  London, 
and  by  other  writers.  The  infection,  it  is  said,  was  conveyed 
in  a  box  containing  clothes  and  tailors'  patterns  sent  from 
London;  a  journeyman  named  Vicars  who  opened  the  box 
was  seized  with  violent  sickness,  the  neck  and  other  parts  of 
his  body  became  swollen,  and  soon  the  character  of  the  disease 
revealed  itself  by  that  fatal  token,  the  plague-spot,  appearing 
upon  his  breast.  This  was  the  first  person  who  fell  a  victim ; 
"the  whole  of  the  family,  with  the  solitary  exception  of  one, 
shared  the  same  fate.  The  disease  spread  rapidly,  and  almost 
every  house  was  thinned  by  the  contagion.  The  same  roof, 
in  many  instances,  sheltered  at  the  same  tune  both  the  dying 
and  the  dead.  Short  indeed  was  the  space  between  health 
and  sickness,  and  immediate  the  transition  from  the  death-bed 
to  the  tomb.  Wherever  symptoms  of  the  plague  appeared, 
so  hopeless  was  recovery,  that  the  dissolution  of  the  afflicted 
patient  was  watched  with  anxious  solicitude,  that  so  much  of 
the  disease  might  be  buried  and  its  fatal  influence  destroyed. 
In  the  churchyard,  on  the  neighbouring  hills,  and  in  the 
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fields  bordering  the  village,  graves  were  dug  ready  to  receive 
the  expiring  sufferers,  and  the  earth,  with  an  unhallowed 
haste,  was  closed  upon  them  even  whilst  the  limbs  were  yet 
warm,  and  almost  palpitating  with  life."  * 

Some  idea  of  the  virulence  of  the  disease  may  be  formed 
from  the  fact,  that  out  of  a  population  of  about  350,  260  fell 
victims,  being  nearly  four-fifths  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  Rev.  William  Mompesson,  who  at  the  time  held  the 
living  of  Eyam,  was  the  means,  under  Providence,  not.  only 
of  alleviating  the  agonies  of  those  who  suffered  from  the 
disease,  but  also  by  his  prudence  and  forethought,  was  mainly 
instrumental  in  preventing  the  contagion  spreading  into  the 
surrounding  country.  Like  a  faithful  pastor  he  determined 
to  remain  in  the  midst  of  his  people,  and,  with  Christian 
fortitude  and  resignation,  share  with  them  the  danger  of  the 
pestilence.  He  endeavoured,  as  far  as  was  possible,  to  con- 
fine the  disease  within  the  limits  of  his  own  village,  knowing 
that,  were  the  inhabitants  instinctively  to  flee  to  the  sur- 
rounding country,  they  must  of  necessity  carry  the  seeds  of 
death  with  them.  With  a  desire  to  devote  himself  alone  to 
the  hazardous  service  he  urged  upon  his  wife,  then  only  in 
her  twenty-seventh  year,  the  necessity  of  seeking  a  temporary 
home  for  the  safety  of  herself  and  their  two  children;  but  he 
addressed  a  spirit  as  noble  and  devoted  as  his  own :  she  reso- 
lutely refused  to  leave  him — he,  with  whom  she  had  sworn 
to  live,  and  to  love  and  cherish  "until  death  do  part,"  she 
would  not  desert  in  the  hour  of  trial;  the  children  were 
sent  to  a  distance,  but  she  heroically  remained,  preferring  to 
share  with  her  husband  the  painful  duties  of  his  office. 

Summoning  his  parishioners,  Mompesson  announced  to 
them  his  determination  to  remain  faithful  at  his  post,  shewing 
them  the  consequence  of  fleeing  from  their  homes,  and  of 
communicating  to  others  the  malady  which  was  then  sweeping 
those  around  them  into  the  grave,  and  the  little  probability 
of  escaping  the  contagion  by  flight.  His  resolution  and 
Christian  devotion  elevated  the  hopes  of  his  flock,  and  his 
example,  the  love  he  was  held  in,  and  the  influence  he  possessed 
over  the  minds  of  his  people,  induced  them  to  adopt  and  cheer 
fully  carry  out  those  salutary  measures  which  he  propounded. 

*  Rhodes. 
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His  first  step  was  to  write  to  the  Earl  of  Devonshire,  then 
staying  at  Chatsworth,  acquainting  him  with  his  intention 
and  asking  for  assistance,  pledging  himself  that  if  supplies  of 
food  and  other  things  necessary  to  mitigate  the  horrors  of 
the  disease  were  daily  deposited  in  certain  places  indicated, 
not  a  single  inhabitant  would  transgress  the  boundary.  The 
Earl  entered  cordially  into  the  views  of  the  rector,  and,  un- 
deterred by  the  fear  of  contagion,  remained  at  Chatsworth 
during  the  whole  time  the  plague  raged,  superintending  the 
supply,  and  by  his  influence  and  example  assisting  Mr. 
Mompesson  in  his  benevolent  work. 

From  this  time  Eyam,  with  its  little  community  of  suffer- 
ers, was  cut  off  from  the  outer  world,  none  attempting  to 
pass  beyond  the  limits  prescribed.  With  a  view  to  prevent, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  spread  of  the  distemper,  pest-houses 
were  opened  in  the  village,  and  there  the  dying  and  the  dead 
were  huddled  together  in  horrible  confusion.  Provisions 
were  left  at  stated  spots  along  the  boundary  line  of  commu- 
nication, where  troughs  or  reservoirs  of  water  were  placed 
to  receive  and  purify  the  money  deposited  in  exchange ;  a 
small  stream  that  supplied  these  reservoirs  is  pointed  out 
by  the  villagers,  which  still  bears  the  hallowed  name  of 
Mompesson's  brook. 

The  malady  continued  throughout  the  winter,  and  when 
summer  again  came  round  its  virulence  only  increased. 
Feeling  more  than  ever  the  necessity  of  spiritual  advice  and 
consolation,  and  yet  fearing  that  the  assemblage  of  a  number 
of  persons  under  a  confined  roof,  would  only  be  to  woo  the 
embraces  of  death,  Mompesson  determined  upon  closing  the 
church,  and  collecting  the  scattered  remnant  of  his  flock  in  the 
Delf,  a  narrow  romantic  dell  lying  between  the  village  and  Mid- 
dleton  Dale;  on  the  west  side  of  this  dell,  on  a  steep  acclivity, 
is  an  opening  fashioned  by  Nature  in  the  face  of  the  rock,  and 
from  beneath  this  rude  archway,  Sunday  after  Sunday,  and 
thrice  during  the  week,  did  this  good  and  faithful  man 
administer  the  simple  services  of  the  Church,  addressing 
words  of  comfort  and  religious  consolation  to  his  fear-stricken 
parishioners,  enforcing  upon  them  the  obligation  of  obedience 
and  Christian  resignation  to  the  affliction  with  which  a  Divine 
Providence  was  then  visiting  them.  The  place  is  still  vener- 
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ated  by  the  inhabitants,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  Cucklet 
Church  and  the  Pulpit  Rock. 

"  Contagion  closed  the  portal  of  the  fane 
In  which  he  wont  the  bread  of  life  to  deal ; 
He  then  a  temple  sought,  not  made  with  hands, 
But  reared  by  Him  amidst  whose  works  it  stood 
Rudely  magnificent." 

As  the  summer  advanced  the  plague  became  still  more 
fatal  in  its  ravages ;  as  yet,  the  pastor's  house  had  been 
mercifully  preserved,  but  the  time  was  at  hand  when  one 
was  to  be  taken  and  the  other  left — when  his  home  was  to 
be  visited  by  the  angel  of  death,  and  his  hearth  made 
desolate.  In  the  second  week  of  the  month  of  August  his 
noble-minded  wife  was  stricken  with  the  pestilence,  and  fell 
a  victim  to  her  own  disinterestedness  and  self-devotion.  His 
anguish  under  this  sad  bereavement  appears  to  have  been  of 
the  most  poignant  character,  and  it  will  hardly  be  expected 
that  under  so  severe  a  trial  his  fortitude  should  have  remained 
unshaken ;  as  it  has  been  truly  remarked,  "  he  did  his  duty 
like  a  man,  but  he  also  suffered  like  a  man,"  it  would  seem 
that  even  the  hope  of  his  own  life  now  failed  him.  His  letters 
written  at  this  time  are  among  the  most  simple  and  affecting 
compositions  in  our  language  ;  that  to  his  children  announcing 
the  death  of  their  mother  is  peculiarly  touching.  In  a  letter 
addressed  to  Sir  George  Saville,  then  patron  of  the  living  of 
Eyam,  dated  1st  September,  1666,  he  says: — "This  is  the 
saddest  news  that  ever  my  pen  could  write.  The  destroying 
angel  having  taken  up  his  quarters  within  my  habitation,  my 
dearest  wife  is  gone  to  her  eternal  rest,  and  is  invested  with 
a  crown  of  righteousness,  having  made  a  happy  end.  Indeed, 
had  she  loved  herself  as  well  as  me,  she  had  fled  from  the  pit 
of  destruction  with  the  sweet  babes,  and  might  have  prolonged 
her  days ;  but  she  resolved  to  die  a  martyr  to  my  interest. 
My  drooping  spirits  are  much  refreshed  with  her  joys,  which, 
I  think,  are  unutterable."  "  Sir,"  he  afterwards  writes,  "  I 
have  made  bold  in  my  will  with  your  name  as  executor,  and 
I  hope  that  you  will  not  take  it  ill.  I  have  joined  two  others 
with  you,  who  will  take  from  you  the  trouble.  Your  favour- 
able aspect,  will,  I  know,  be  a  great  comfort  to  my  distressed 
orphans.  I  am  not  desirous  that  they  should  be  great,  but 
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good ;  and  my  next  request  is,  that  they  be  brought  up  in 
the  fear  and  admonition  of  the  Lord."  "  Dear  sir,"  he  con- 
cludes, "  I  beg  the  prayers  of  all  about  you,  that  I  may  not 
be  daunted  by  the  powers  of  hell,  and  that  I  may  have  dying 
graces.  With  tears  I  beg  that  when  you  are  praying  for 
fatherless  orphans  you  will  remember  my  two  pretty 
babes." 

August  appears  to  have  been  the  most  fatal  month,  the 
number  who  then  fell  victims  being  78 — nearly  one-third  of 
the  entire  population.  From  this  time  the  disease  began  to 
abate,  and  in  October  it  had  entirely  ceased.  In  a  letter  dated 
the  20th  November  1666,  addressed  to  John  Beilby,  Esq., 
Mr.  Mompesson  says: — "The  condition  of  this  place  has  been 
so  sad,  that  I  persuade  myself  it  did  exceed  all  history  and 
example ;  I  may  truly  say  that  our  place  has  been  a  Golgotha, 
the  place  of  a  skull;  and  had  there  not  been  a  small  remnant 
of  us  left,  'we  had  been  as  Sodom,  and  been  like  unto  Go- 
morrah.' My  ears  never  heard  such  doleful  lamentations, 
and  my  eyes  never  beheld  such  ghastly  spectacles.  Now, 
blessed  be  God,  all  our  fears  are  over,  for  none  have  died  of 
the  infection  since  the  1 1th  of  October,  and  all  the  pest-houses 
have  been  long  empty." 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  such  self-devotion  as  that 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Mompesson  would  pass  unrecognised ;  his 
noble  disinterestedness  procured  for  him  many  friends,  and, 
had  he  been  at  all  desirous,  the  highest  ecclesiastical  prefer- 
ment might  have  been  attained.  He  was  shortly  afterwards 
presented  to  the  rectory  of  Eakring,  but  such  was  the  terror 
felt  by  the  inhabitants  of  that  place,  after  the  terrible  scourge 
at  Eyam,  that  they  dreaded  his  coming  amongst  them,  and  a 
hut  had  to  be  erected  at  Kufford  Park,  where  he  remained 
until  all  fear  had  subsided.  He  afterwards  obtained  the 
prebends  of  York  and  Southwell,  and,  subsequently,  the 
deanery  of  Lincoln  was  offered  to  him ;  but  that  he  gener- 
ously declined  in  favour  of  his  friend  Dr.  Fuller.  He  died 
in  1708. 

It  has  been  well  remarked  by  a  writer,  from  whose  work 
we  have  already  quoted,  that  "a  fervent  piety,  a  humble 
resignation,  a  spirit  that,  under  circumstances  peculiarly 
affecting,  could  sincerely  say,  'not  my  will,  but  thine  be  done,' 
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a  manly  fortitude,  and  a  friendly  generosity  of  heart,  were 
blended  together  hi  the  character  of  Mompesson."* 

During  the  whole  of  this  trying  period  Mr.  Mompesson 
was  ably  seconded  in  his  benevolent  and  self-denying  labours 
by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Stanley,  a  Non-conformist  minister  then 
residing  at  Eyam. 

Eyam,  the  Athens  of  the  Peak,  as  it  has  been  called,  has 
long  been  celebrated  as  the  abode  of  talent.  The  Rev.  Thomas 
Seward,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Bruce  in  the  rectory  of  Eyam, 
was  the  author  of  several  poems  printed  in  Dodsley's  Collec- 
tion ;  he  also  published  an  edition  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's 
plays,  and  a  treatise  on  the  conformity  between  the  Pagan  and 
Romish  churches.  His  daughter,  Anna  Seward,  the  intimate 
friend  and  contemporary  of  Dr.  Darwin,  Lovell  Edgeworth, 
and  Thomas  Day,  the  eccentric  and  accomplished  author  of 
Sandford  and  Merton,  was  born  at  Eyam  in  1742,  and  at  an 
unusually  early  age  evinced  a  strong  poetical  tendency ;  her 
writings  are  remarkable  for  their  chasteness  and  purity  of 
style.  In  1782  she  published  her  poetical  novel,  "Louisa," 
which  met  with  immense  success,  and  rapidly  exhausted  three 
or  four  editions.  In  1799  she  gave  to  the  world  a  collection 
of  "  Sonnets,"  intended  to  "  restore  the  strict  rules  of  legiti- 
mate sonnet."  In  1804  she  published  the  life  of  her  friend 
Dr.  Darwin,  in  which  she  lays  claim  to  the  authorship  of  the 
first  fifty  lines  of  the  "  Botanic  Garden."  After  her  death, 
which  occurred  in  1809,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  to  whom  she  had 
bequeathed  her  literary  productions  (including  the  works  she 
had  herself  intended  for  the  press),  issued  an  edition  of  her 
poems  and  three  volumes  of  literary  correspondence,  with  a 
biographical  preface ;  and  about  the  same  time  Mr.  Constable 
published  her  "Letters"  in  six  closely  printed  octavo  volumes. 

The  Rev.  Peter  Cunningham,  who  held  the  curacy  under 
Mr.  Seward,  and  afterwards,  on  that  gentleman's  preferment 
to  the  canonry  of  Lichfield,  became  the  rector,  was  a  man 
gifted  with  a  refined  poetic  taste.  He  spent  the  greater  part 
of  his  life  at  Eyam,  and  it  was  here  he  wrote  his  "Chatsworth," 
"Russian  Prophecy,"  and  "Naval  Triumphs,"  poems  possess- 
ing considerable  literary  merit. 

*  Rhodes'  Peak  Scenery. 
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Richard  Furness,  a  native  of  Eyam,  and  a  self-educated  man, 
was  distinguished  for  his  literary  genius  and  poetic  power. 
For  many  years  he  held  the  appointments  of  master  of  the  Free 
School,  and  vestry  and  parish  clerk  of  Dore,  a  little  village  about 
six  miles  from  Hathersage,  on  the  confines  of  the  county.  His 
writings  contain  many  passages  of  considerable  beauty  and 
poetic  excellence,  and  his  descriptions  are  vigorous  and  life- 
like ;  throughout  there  is  evidence  of  a  strong  independence 
of  thought,  and  an  abhorrence  of  everything  like  oppression. 
His  first  production,  and  that  most  favourably  known,  was  a 
satire  in  three  cantos,  entitled  the  "Rag  Bag;"  this  he  pub- 
lished in  1832;  and  four  years  afterwards  he  issued  his 
"Astrologer,"  a  work  of  somewhat  inferior  merit;  he  was  also 
an  occasional  contributor  to  the  "Poet's  Corner"  of  the 
Sheffield  Iris  during  the  time  that  paper  was  under  the  man- 
agement of  Montgomery  the  poet.  He  died  December  1 3th, 
1857,  and  was  interred  in  Eyam  churchyard.  After  his 
death  his  miscellaneous  poems,  with,  the  "Rag  Bag"  and 
"  Astrologer,"  were  published  in  a  collected  form,  under  the 
editorship  of  Dr.  G.  Calvert  Holland,  to  which  was  prefixed  a 
biographical  sketch  of  the  author. 

Among  the  writers  and  poets  who  have  conferred  such 
classic  pre-eminence  on  this  lowly  mountain  village  we  must 
not  omit  the  name  of  its  historian,  William  Wood.  Of  hum- 
ble parentage,  Mr.  Wood  by  his  own  unaided  efforts  acquired 
for  himself  considerable  reputation  as  an  author,  and  secured 
the  friendship  of  many  literary  friends.  He  first  became 
known  as  a  writer  by  the  publication,  in  1837,  of  an  unpre- 
tending little  volume  entitled,  "The  Genius  of  the  Peak  and 
other  Poems ;"  five  years  later  he  gave  to  the  world  his 
"History  of  Eyam,"  with  a  particular  account  of  the  Great 
Plague — a  work  which  has  already  passed  through  four  editions 
and  by  which  his  name  will  be  best  remembered.  In  1862 
he  published  his  "Tales  and  Traditions  of  the  High  Peak," 
and  besides  these,  his  more  important  works,  he  was  a  frequent 
contributor  to  the  pages  of  the  Reliquary,  his  papers  being 
all  characterised  by  patient  research,  and  evidencing  a  vigorous 
and  intelligent  mind.  Mr.  Wood  died  on  the  27th  June, 
1865,  in  his  61st  year,  and  he  now  rests  within  the  church- 
yard of  Eyam,  where  a  monument  has  been  erected  by  bis 
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neighbours  and  friends  to  mark  their  appreciation  of  his 
virtues  and  intellectual  worth. 

On  entering  the  village  of  Eyam  we  ordered  tea  at  a  small 
public-house,  and,  whilst  it  was  being  prepared,  made  a  short 
pilgrimage  to  the  Biley  graves.  Leaving  the  high  road  we 
struck  off  to  the  left,  following  an  ascending  path  that  leads 
through  a  plantation,  until  we  came  to  an  eminence  over- 
looking the  village,  called  Riley  Side ;  this,  at  the  time  the 
plague  was  depopulating  Eyam,  was  the  burial-place  of  the 
Hancock  family,  who  then  resided  at  a  house  near  the  top 
of  the  hill.  The  graves  are  situated  in  the  middle  of  a  cul- 
tivated field,  and  surrounded  by  a  low  stone  fence.  In  this 
humble  enclosure  there  are  six  headstones  and  one  square 
tomb,  recording  the  last  resting-place  of  an  entire  family  who, 
with  one  exception,  were  swept  away  by  the  plague.  The 
inscriptions,  though  much  worn,  may  yet  be  traced.  On  the 
tomb  which  contains  the  ashes  of  the  father  of  this  family  of 
sufferers  are  the  words — 

Here  lies  buried  the  body  of 

John  Hancock,  Gent., 
Who  died  Aug.  7,  1666. 
Remember,  man,  as  thou  go'st  by, 
As  thou  art  now,  even  so  was  I. 
As  I  lie  now,  so  thou  must  lie ; 
Remember,  man,  that  thou  shalt  die. 
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On  the  four  sides  of  the  tomb  are  the  words,  "fforam" 
"Nescites,"  "Orate,"  and  "  Vigilate"  The  several  headstones 
are  inscribed  as  follows : — 

John  Hancocke,  jun.,  bur.  Aug.  2nd,  1666. 
Mary  Hancocke,  bur.  Aug.  3rd,  1666. 
Oner  Hancocke,  bur.  Aug.  7th,  1666. 
William  Hancocke,  bur.  Aug.  7th,  1666. 
Alice  Hancocke,  bur.  Aug.  9th,  1666. 
Ann  Hancocke,  bur.  Aug.  10th,  1666. 

What  a  saddening  picture  do  these  stones  present.  The 
words  are,  indeed,  few — but  what  an  amount  of  human 
suffering  and  woe  do  they  imply;  within  a  period  of  eight 
days,  seven  persons  in  one  family  swept  away  in  the  full 
vigour  of  the  spring-tide  of  life.* 

But  little  respect  appears  to  be  paid  by  the  inhabitants  to 
these  sad  memorials;  they  are  now  overgrown  with  nettles 
and  weeds,  and,  with  an  unpardonable  indecency,  the  wall 
which  surrounded  them  has  been  broken  down,  and  in  this 
neglected  state  they  have  been  permitted  to  remain  for  years ; 
the  timely  expenditure  of  a  few  shillings  would  have  pre- 
served for  generations  to  come  these  sepulchral  mementos  of 
one  of  the  most  mournful  episodes  in  connection  with  the 
desolation  of  Eyam. 

Within  the  last  twenty  years  many  similar  memorials  of 
dissolution  were  to  be  seen  in  the  fields  and  on  the  hill  sides 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  village,  but  they  are  fast 
disappearing;  some  have  been  destroyed,  and  others,  with  an 
unseemly  indifference,  have  been  appropriated  to  baser  uses. 

After  tea  we  visited  the  church,  which  stands  near  the 
centre  of  the  village,  surrounded  by  a  row  of  fine  old  stately 
limes  that  look  almost  as  venerable  as  the  fabric  itself.  It  is 
an  ancient  structure,  in  that  peculiar  style  of  architecture 
which  it  would  puzzle  an  antiquary  to  define — a  kind  of 
Gothic-composite,  if  we  may  so  term  it,  containing  a  little  of 
every  style  that  has  prevailed  from  the  time  of  the  second 
Henry  down  to  the  golden  days  of  the  Virgin  Queen; — addi- 
tion upon  addition,  and  repairs  upon  repairs,  without  any 

*  A  descendant  of  this  family,  Mr.  Joseph  Hancock,  was  the  originator,  ta. 
1750,  of  the  art  of  plating  copper  with  silver,  which  he  practised  at  Sheffield,  and 
which  gave  "Sheffield  plate"  an  European  celebrity,  and  the  town  employment 
and  wealth  ever  since. 
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attempt  at  uniformity  of  outline.  The  north  aisle  appears 
to  be  the  most  ancient  part  of  the  building,  and  probably 
dates  as  far  back  as  the  twelfth  century;  the  south  aisle  is 
some  four  centuries  later.  The  chancel,  now  overgrown  with 
ivy,  and  the  tower,  were  rebuilt  about  the  year  1600 — the 
latter  at  the  expense  of  a  maiden  lady  of  the  name  of  Stafford, 
and  the  same  munificent  individual  gave  the  bells.  The 
principal  entrance  is  on  the  south  side,  over  the  doorway  of 
which  is  a  complex  sundial,  on  which  the  parallel  of  the  sun's 
declination  for  every  month  in  the  year,  a  scale  of  the  sun's 
meridian  altitude,  an  azimuthal  scale,  the  points  of  the  com- 
pass, and  a  number  of  meridians  are  delineated. 

The  interior  is  sadly  disfigured  by  low  projecting  galleries 
and  high-backed  pews,  but  there  are  some  details  we  should 
have  been  glad  to  have  examined  more  at  leisure.  At  the 
east  end  of  the  north  aisle  we  noticed  an  ancient  piscina,  and 
near  to  it  an  oblique  aperture  or  narrow  opening  in  the  pillar 
through  which  in  times  past  the  people  assembled  in  the  aisle 
were  enabled  to  see  the  elevation  of  the  Host  at  the  high 
altar;  there  is  also  an  ancient  stone  font,  some  curiously  carved 
bosses,  fragments  of  stained  glass,  and  other  objects  of 
interest.  An  effort  is  now  being  made  to  raise  sufficient 
funds  to  carry  out  the  much  required  work  of  restoring  and 
enlarging  the  ancient  village  church,  and  in  this  way  it  is 
proposed  to  commemorate  the  bi-centenary  of  the  "  Mighty 
Woe  "  of  Eyam. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  churchyard,  near  the  entrance 
to  the  chancel,  is  an  ancient  Eunic  or  Scandinavian  cross. 
This  relic  of  antiquity  is  supposed  to  be  of  early  Saxon 
origin,  and  to  be  nearly  one  thousand  years  old;  the  face 
and  back  are  carved  with  curiously  interlaced  knots ;  on  the 
arms  are  figures  of  angels  with  trumpets  and  other  symbolic 
devices,  and  in  the  centre,  a  representation  of  the  Virgin  and 
Child.  In  style  and  appearance  it  bears  a  strong  resemblance 
to  the  cross  at  Bakewell,  but  it  is  superior  in  form,  and  the 
carvings  are  more  elaborate.  This  relic  of  early  Christianity 
has  suffered  from  time  and  neglect ;  it  was  originally  some 
10  ft.  in  length,  but  about  2  ft.  of  the  upper  portion  of  the 
shaft  has  been  broken  off  and  destroyed.  Of  its  early  history 
but  little  is  known,  a  tradition  prevails  that  it  was  found  on 
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one  of  the  neighbouring  hills ;  for  a  considerable  period  it 
lay  in  a  corner  of  the  churchyard,  nearly  overgrown  with 
•weeds;  from  this  state  of  degredation  it  was  rescued  and  set 
up  on  the  spot  where  it  now  stands,  when  the  upper  part  of 
the  cross  was  replaced  upon  the  imperfect  shaft. 


Within  a  few  feet  of  the  old  cross  is  the  tomb  of  Mrs. 
Mompesson,  nearly  hidden  among  rank  weeds  and  nettles ; 
on  one  end  is  sculptured  a  winged  hour-glass  and  the  inscrip- 
tion, "  Cavete,  nescitis,  horam ;"  and  on  the  other  a  death's 
head  and  the  words,  "  Mors  mihi  lucrum."  On  the  top  slab 
is  the  following  inscription  : — 

CATHERINA  VXOR 

GVLIELMI  MOMPESSON 

Hvrvs  ECCLESLE  RECTS. 

FILIA  RADVLPHI  CARR 

NVPER  DE  COCKEN  IN 

COMITATV  DVNELMENSIS 

ARMIGERI 

SEPVLTA  VICESSIMO 

QVINTO  DIE  MENSIS  AVGTI 

AND.  DNL  1666. 

At  each  corner  of  the  tomb  is  placed  a  small  stone  pillar, 
chamfered  at  the  edge. 
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Near  the  north-west  corner  of  the  churchyard,  beneath 
the  shadow  of  a  wide-spreading  lime,  a  monument  records 
the  last  resting-place  of  Richard  Furness.  The  spot  is 
alluded  to  in  the  concluding  canto  of  his  poem,  "  The  Rag 
Bag:" 

"  Near  those  tall  elms  ;  in  that  sequestered  spot, 
There  all  these  rags  in  quietness  shall  rot, 
With  their  poor  bard,  who  never  sung  for  fame. 
(Since  rags,  and  shrouds,  and  mortals  are  the  same), " 

The  monument  consists  of  a  plain  square  plinth,  resting 
upon  a  basement,  and  surmounted  by  a  sculptured  urn ;  on 
the  face  is  this  inscription  : — 

"  Richard  Furness, 

Born  at  Eyam,  August  2nd,  1791 ; 

Died  at  Dore,  Dec.  13th,  1857. 

Land  of  my  fathers  !  how  I  love  to  dwell 

On  all  thy  scenery  !     Barren  as  thou  art, 
Still  hast  thou  genuine  charms,  or  some  sweet  spell 

That  binds  thy  beauties  to  my  ravished  heart ; 
That  spell  will  never  break,  till  death's  sure  dart 

Shall  reckless  strike  this  penetrable  crust. 
And  oh  !  'tis  sweet  to  think,  my  baser  part 

Shall  then  be  mingled  with  my  mountain  dust ; 

Rocks,  hills  my  monument  to  be — no  chiselled  bust. 

"  This  monument,  originally  erected  by  the  poet  to  the  memory  of 
his  wife,  was  elevated  and  enclosed  by  numerous  attached  friends,  in 
order  that  they  might  record  their  high  opinion  of  the  genius  of  the 
poet  and  worth  of  the  man,  whose  remains  rest  here. ' 

The  lines  are  taken  from  one  of  his  poems,  entitled  "  The 
Tomb  of  the  Valley." 

On  the  same  side  of  the  churchyard  a  monument  has  been 
erected  over  the  remains  of  William  Wood,  the  historian,  of 
Eyam,  on  the  front  of  which  is  the  following  inscription : — 

In 

Memory  of 

William  Wood, 

Who  died  June  27th,  1865, 

Aged  60  years  ; 

Author  of  the  "History  and  Antiquities  of  Eyam," 
"Tales  and  Traditions  of  the  Peak,"  &c.,  &c. 

Men  but  like  visions  are, 
Time  all  doth  claim  ; 
He  lives  who  dies  and 
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The  obverse  side  of  the  monument  is  inscribed  as  follows: — 

This  monument  was 
erected  by  his  neighbours  and  friends  to 

record  their  high  opinion  of  his  upright  and  faithful  character, 

and  their  admiration  of  his  genius  and 

literary  attainments. 

Eyam  is  rich  in  churchyard  literature,  few  places  possess- 
ing so  many  or  such  a  variety  of  epitaphs  as  are  here  to  be 
met  with;  some  convey  serious  lessons  of  mortality,  and 
others  are  remarkable  for  their  quaint  and  simple  pathos. 
We  select  the  following  as  an  example  of  the  better  class ;  it 
is  believed  to  be  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cunningham, 
and  is  inscribed  on  the  tomb  of  a  youth  of  the  name  of 
Froggat  :— 

"  How  eloquent  the  monumental  stone, 

Where  blooming,  modest  virtues  prostrate  lie, 
Where  pure  religion  from  her  hallow'd  throne 

Tells  man  it  is  an  awful  thing  to  die. 
Is  happiness  thy  aim  ?  or  death  thy  fear  ? 

Learn  how  their  path  with  glory  may  be  trod, 
From  the  lamented  youth  who  slumbers  here, 

Who  gave  the  glory  of  his  youth  to  God." 

The  bump  of  veneration  would  appear  to  be  not  over- 
prominently  developed  in  the  good  people  of  Eyam,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  state  in  which  the  churchyard  is  per- 
mitted to  remain.  In  most  country  villages  we  find  that, 
though  even  the  church  itself  may  sometimes  be  neglected, 
there  is  yet  an  affectionate  regard  and  loving  care  shewn  for 
the  place  which  contains  the  ashes  of  departed  relatives  or 
dear  friends.  In  Eyam,  however,  no  such  simple  homage  is 
paid  to  the  depository  of  the  dead ;  the  church  has  a  damp, 
cheerless,  and  neglected  appearance,  and  the  graveyard  is  in 
a  state  of  the  most  deplorable  disorder,  affording  evidences 
of  heedless  indifference  and  unseemly  disrespect,  enough  to 
"  sear  the  eye  and  grieve  the  heart."  The  little  mounds  of 
earth,  where  sleep  "  the  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet," 
are  overgrown  with  docks  and  nettles ;  the  tombs  are  broken 
and  dislocated,  and  the  very  headstones,  leaning  in  every 
direction,  appear  as  if  about  to  sink  into  the  graves  of  those 
they  commemorate.  We  could  not  help  contrasting  the 
B 
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feeling  of  indifference  exhibited  by  the  inhabitants  to  that 
so  beautifully  expressed  in  the  following  lines  : — 

"  Encircled  by  trees,  in  the  Sabbath's  calm  smile 

The  church  of  our  fathers,  how  meekly  it  stands  ! 
0  villagers,  gaze  on  the  old,  hallow'd  pile — 

It  was  dear  to  their  hearts,  it  was  raised  by  their  hands  ! 
Who  loves  not  the  place  where  they  worshipped  their  God  ? 

Who  loves  not  the  ground  where  their  ashes  repose  ? 
Dear  even  the  daisy  that  blooms  on  the  sod, 

For  dear  is  the  dust  out  of  which  it  arose." 

On  leaving  the  churchyard,  we  saw  a  number  of  miners 
congregated  at  a  corner  of  the  road,  discussing  the  affairs  of 
the  state  amidst  the  obscuring  clouds  of  tobacco-smoke.  We 
enquired  of  one  of  them  the  most  direct  way  to  Cucklet  Church ; 
after  some  hesitation  he  exclaimed,  as  if  suddenly  recollecting 
himself,  "  Oh,  why,  yo  mean't  Delf ;  you  mungo  forrad  and 
past  are  hoise,  an'  o'er  th'  steel  (stile),  an'  across  th'  fields, 
an'  yul  be  theere  directly."  We  thanked  him  kindly  for  the 
information,  though  we  must  confess  that  to  us  it  was  not 
very  intelligible. 

Taking  the  direction  indicated  we  crossed  a  stile,  and  fol- 
lowed a  narrow  footpath  that  leads  through  the  fields;  after 
proceeding  some  distance,  and  when,  as  we  thought,  we  were 
about  to  enter  the  Delf,  we  found  ourselves  unexpectedly  upon 
the  extreme  verge  of  a  precipitous  rock  overlooking  Middleton 
Dale,  and  some  300  feet  above  the  roadway.  The  place  is  one 
commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  Dale,  and  at  another  time  and 
with  more  daylight,  we  should  have  enjoyed  the  prospect; 
but  it  was  now  getting  late,  and  the  night  was  rapidly  closing 
upon  us.  To  attempt  a  descent  was  out  of  the  question,  so 
we  had  no  alternative  but  to  retrace  our  steps.  After  wan- 
dering about  for  some  tune  we  came  up  in  the  pulpit  rock, 
almost  hidden  among  the  dark  umbrageous  foliage  that  sur- 
rounds it;  here  we  found  a  number  of  sheep  congregated, 
which,  at  our  approach,  beat  a  hasty  retreat,  the  noise,  as 
they  scampered  through  the  bracken  and  underwood,  dis- 
turbing a  colony  of  rooks  who  had  taken  up  their  abode 
for  the  night,  and  who  expressed  their  disapproval  of  the 
intrusion  by  a  loud  and  incessant  cawing;  the  noise  of  the 
birds  and  the  bleating  of  the  sheep  producing  a  concert  cer- 
tainly not  of  the  most  harmonious  character.  From  the 
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pulpit  rock  a  steep  and  difficult  descent  brought  us  to  the 
bottom  of  the  valley. 

The  Delf,  or  Cucklet  Dell,  by  which  latter  name  it  is  more 
familiarly  known  to  tourists,  has  become  almost  classic 
ground  from  the  circumstance,  as  already  stated,  of  its  having 
been  selected  by  Mr.  Mompesson  as  the  place  where  to 
assemble  his  parishioners  at  the  time  the  plague  was  devas- 
tating Eyam,  and  assuredly  a  spot  better  fitted  by  nature  for 
the  hallowed  purpose  could  hardly  be  conceived.  It  is  a 
deep  secluded  dell,  formed  by  a  cleft  in  the  limestone,  which 
descends  from  the  village  towards  Middleton  Dale,  and  from 
its  romantic  and  fertile  beauty  presents  an  admirable  contrast 
to  the  grim  and  savage  character  of  the  scenery  in  the  ad- 
joining dale.  The  sides  are  clothed  with  the  softest  turf, 
from  which  here  and  there  jut  out  grey  masses  of  rock,  all 
mottled  and  chequered  with  mosses,  lichens,  and  wild-flowers. 
On  each  side,  the  grassy  acclivities  are  adorned  with  a  thick 
growth  of  underwood,  brambles,  and  wild  roses,  from  amid 
which  rise  the  tall  stems  of  the  stately  ash  and  the  pensile 
birch,  their  light  and  graceful  verdure  mingling  with  the 
more  sombre  foliage  of  the  oak  and  the  elm.  Near  the  north 
end  is  a  chasm  in  the  rock,  called  the  Salt  Pan,  from  which 
issues  a  small  crystalline  stream  that  trickles  along  the  bed 
of  the  valley,  finding  an  outlet  at  the  opposite  extremity. 
On  the  west  side,  and  about  midway  down  thedell,  is  the 
Pulpit  Rock,  now  overgrown  with  ivy,  and  nearly  obscured 
with  shrubs  and  trees — a  bold  limestone  crag  jutting  out  from 
the  parent  mass,  and  rising  almost  perpendicularly  to  a  con- 
siderable altitude ;  near  the  top  is  a  singularly-formed  archway, 
naturally  excavated  in  the  rock,  from  which  during  the  visita- 
tion of  the  plague  the  good  pastor  of  Kyarn  was  wont  to  address 
the  words  of  life  and  hope  to  his  suffering  flock,  seated  upon 
the  opposite  slope,  at  distances  a  yard  apart  from  each  other. 
The  place  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose,  being 
sufficiently  high  to  command  a  view  of  the  entire  length  of 
the  valley,  whilst  the  covered  archway  would  serve  to  con- 
centrate and  throw  forth  his  voice  to  his  hearers  opposite. 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  scene  more  deeply  affecting 
or  more  solemnly  impressive  than  that  of  this  good  and  holy 
man  in  the  discharge  of  the  sacred  duties  of  his  office, 
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administering  the  consolations  of  religion  to  his  afflicted 
parishioners,  who,  cut  off  from  all  communion  with  the  outer 
world,  had  in  their  solitude  become  familiarised  with  death 
in  its  most  harrowing  and  repulsive  form. 


We  conclude  our  notice  of  Eyam  and  its  mournful  history 
with  the  following  lines,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  E.  Rhodes,  the 
accomplished  author  of  "Peak  Scenery:" 

"  In  a  deep  dell,  with  pendant  ash  trees  crowned, 
Where  wild-briar  roses  creep  along  the  ground, — 
Where  rock  and  mossy  verdure  intervene, 
And  the  tall  elrn,  and  hazel  freshly  green, 
And  the  dark  yew,  then-  varied  tints  unite, 
Rich  with  the  gay  vicissitudes  of  light ; 
There,  a  rude  arch,  not  formed  by  mortal  hands, 
The  unconsecrated  Church  of  Cucklet  stands ; 
To  this  sequestered  spot,  where  all  might  seem 
The  sweet  creation  of  a  poet's  dream, 
Mompesson  saw  his  suffering  flock  repair, 
Duly  as  tolled  the  Sabbath  bell  for  prayer, 
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When  through  th'  afflicted  village,  wild  with  dread 

And  lost  to  hope,  the  plague  contagion  spread, — 

There,  from  a  rocky  arch  with  foliage  hung, 

Divinest  precepts  issued  from  his  tongue ; 

To  all,  his  kindly  aid  the  priest  affords, 

They  feel  his  love,  and  live  upon  his  words : 

The  soothing  words,  the  heavenly  truths  he  spoke, 

In  every  breast  divine  emotions  woke. 

He  taught  that  suffering  was  our  lot  below, 

And  how  religion  mitigates  the  blow ; 

Points  the  bright  path,  by  pilgrim  footsteps  trod, 

That  leads  the  pure  in  heart  to  rest  with  God — 

Assures  the  contrite  soul,  the  feeble  cheers, 

Reanimates  their  hopes  and  calms  their  fears ; 

Strives  to  estrange  the  heart  from  earthly  ties, 

And  fix  its  hopes  of  bliss  beyond  the  skies, 

Where  sin  ne'er  enters,  and  where  sorrows  cease : — 

They  hear,  and  to  their  homes  return  in  peace." 

We  had  some  trouble  in  finding  our  way'  into  Cucklet 
Dell,  and  we  had  no  less  difficulty  in  making  our  way  out  of 
it  again.  Near  the  further  end  the  valley  is  covered  with 
nettles  of  the  most  luxurious  growth,  and  through  these  we 
had  to  struggle,  at  times  nearly  breast  deep;  at  length  we 
reached  the  termination  of  the  dell,  and  scaling  a  stone  wall, 
came  upon  the  highroad  that  runs  through  Middleton  Dale. 
Our  troubles,  however,  were  not  yet  at  an  end :  the  darkness 
had  come  upon  us,  and  we  were  in  uncertainty  as  to  which 
direction  to  take,  whether  to  turn  to  the  right  or  to  the  left. 
We  climbed  up  to  look  at  a  neighbouring  guide-post  in  the 
hope  of  thus  obtaining  information,  but  the  old  weather- 
beaten  friend  of  the  traveller  had  lost  a  wing  and  was  there- 
fore mute  to  our  inquiries.  With  the  aid  of  a  lighted  match, 
a  piece  of  paper,  and  the  ordnance  map  (a  companion  which, 
by  the  way,  no  tourist  ought  ever  to  be  without),  we  managed 
to  solve  the  problem,  and  turning  to  the  left  proceeded  down 
the  dale. 

From  the  Delf  to  Stoney  Middleton  the  distance  is  only 
about  a  mile,  but  the  scenery  along  the  road  is  eminently 
picturesque,  and  for  wildness  and  stern  grandeur  is  hardly 
equalled  in  the  Peak.  When  we  started  the  light  of  day  was 
gone,  and  the  soft  twilight  of  a  summer's  eve  was  rapidly 
deepening  into  gloom,  the  last  golden  streaks  that  lingered 
in  the  western  heavens  had  disappeared,  and  the  shrouding 
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shadows  of  night  were  gathering  thick  and  fast  around.  A 
few  stars  gemmed  the  firmament  and  night's  fair  queen, 
now 

"  Riding  near  her  highest  noon," 

shed  a  soft  and  silvery  lustre,  lighting  with  delicate  touches 
the  fringe  of  foliage  upon  the  rocks  and  faintly  illuminating 
the  distance,  casting  the  while  broad  shadows  across  the  deep 
recesses  of  the  dale  that  gave  vastness  and  immensity  to  the 
scene.  Now  and  then  a  few  flying  clouds  swept  across  the 
heavens,  shrouding  the  moon  from  view  and  creating  a  dim 
obscurity  through  which  we  could  faintly  trace  the  rugged 
forms  of  the  half-concealed  mountains.  The  sudden  gleams 
of  weird  light  added  to  the  savage  grandeur  of  the  scene,  and 
gave  to  it  an  air  of  stern  romantic  beauty  which  the  most 
brilliant  sunshine  would  have  failed  to  create. 

The  rocky  chasm  through  which  winds  the  road  from 
Tideswell  to  Stoney  Middleton  has  evidently,  at  a  remote 
period,  been  rent  asunder  by  some  convulsive  effort  of  Nature. 
On  the  left  hand  side  of  the  dale  rugged  and  weather-beaten 
crags,  abrupt  and  vast,  rise  to  the  height  of  300  or  400  feet, 
their  cold  grey  colour  agreeably  harmonising  with  the  mosses 
and  lichens  that  chequer  their  channelled  sides.  The  lower 
part,  in  some  places,  is  partially  covered  with  brush-wood, 
mountain  ash  and  other  hardy  trees,  but  the  upper  portion 
is  one  solid  and  compact  mass  of  naked  perpendicular  rock, 
the  horizontal  lines  marking  the  different  strata  being  clearly 
denned,  presenting  the  appearance  of  having  been  laid  on  in 
successive  layers.  At  the  entrance  to  Eyam  Dale  is  a  little 
public-house  called  the  Golden  Ball,  beyond  which,  on  the 
same  side,  is  a  huge  pile  of  limestone,  rising  tier  on  tier  to  an 
immense  altitude,  called  the  Castle  Rock,  the  craggy  pinnacles 
and  regular  bastion-like  projections  which  hang  lowering  over 
the  base  giving  it  the  appearance  of  some  ancient  castellated 
building.  Lower  down  the  dale  is  the  celebrated  Lover's 
Leap,  a  rocky  cliff  that  rears  its  bold  and  naked  front  almost 
perpendicularly  to  an  immense  elevation,  and  from  the  sum- 
mit of  which  it  is  said  that,  about  the  year  1760,  a  love- 
stricken  damsel,  of  the  name  of  Baddeley,  finding  that  her 
affections  were  not  returned  by  a  youth  to  whom  she  was 
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fondly  attached,  threw  herself  into  the  chasm  below,  and, 
incredible  as  it  may  appear,  sustained  but  little  injury  from 
her  rash  attempt  at  self-destruction. 

The  opposite  side  of  the  dale  is  less  precipitous,  and  the 
shrubs  that  cover  its  sloping  sides  present  an  agreeable  con- 
trast to  the  whitened  fronts  of  the  neighbouring  rocks.  Along 
the  side  of  the  road  a  series  of  limekilns  have  been  erected, 
from  which  the  smoke  issues,  curling  fantastically  about 
the  rocks  in  light  blue  vapoury  clouds,  that  adds  greatly  to 
the  effect  of  the  wild  scenery  around. 

As  we  wended  our  way  through  the  gloom  the  stillness 
was  suddenly  broken  in  upon  by  the  creaking  of  wheels  and 
the  clattering  of  hoofs,  sounds  that  echoed  with  strange  effect 
in  the  dreamy  silence.  A  farmer's  cart  was  returning  from 
some  neighbouring  market,  and  the  driver  was  singing 
blithely  as  he  went  along.  He  passed  us  with  a  cheery  "good 
night,"  and  then,  resuming  the  burden  of  his  song,  disap- 
peared in  the  shadowy  darkness.  Close  to  the  entrance  to 
the  village  of  Stoney  Middleton  is  the  Moon  inn,  unpretend- 
ing, but  clean  and  comfortable,  with  good  fare  and  moderate 
charges,  where,  weary  and  fatigued,  we  took  up  our  quarters 
for  the  night,  and  soon  afterwards  retired  to  rest. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Stoney  Middleton — Tepid  Spring — Middleton  Hall — Changing  Scenery 
— Calver — A  lovely  Morning — Haymaking — Baslow — Pretty  Views 
— Chatsworth — The  Cavendishes — Bess  of  Hardwicke — Building 
mania— Hobbes — An  insult  and  its  consequences— The  Civil  Wars 
— Rebuilding  of  Chatsworth — The  beautiful  Duchess — A  Kiss  for 
a  Vote — The  late  Duke  of  Devonshire  :  his  munificent  Liberality — 
Enlargement  of  Chatsworth — The  Peer  and  the  Peasant — Death  of 
the  Duke. 

SOUNDLY  did  we  sleep  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  Moon. 
The  morning  dawned  with  a  grey  and  hazy  appearance,  giving 
promise  of  a  glorious  day.  We  had  a  short  stroll  before 
breakfast,  intending  to  explore  the  immediate  locality,  and 
take  a  daylight  survey  of  the  wild  and  romantic  dale  through 
which  we  had  passed  the  previous  evening.  The  air  was 
deliciously  cool,  and  the  dew  drops  sparkled  upon  the  grass, 
and  upon  every  leaf  and  flower  ;  the  time,  however,  was  not 
the  most  favourable  for  our  purpose,  the  atmosphere  was  too 
thick  to  admit  of  an  extended  prospect  being  obtained,  and 
the  misty  exhalations  that  ascended  from  the  earth  lingered 
about  the  summits  of  the  rocks,  hiding  their  more  elevated 
peaks  from  view. 

Stoney  Middleton  wears  quite  an  air  of  bustling  import- 
ance. There  are  a  goodly  number  of  shops  in  the  place,  a 
respectable  road-side  inn,  two  or  three  public-houses,  a  church, 
one  or  two  dissenting  chapels,  and,  of  course,  that  establish- 
ment so  essential  to  every  country  town — the  blacksmith's 
forge.  It  is  a  singularly  quaint  and  picturesque  looking 
village,  built  as  if  with  studied  irregularity.  The  inhabitants 
are  chiefly  miners  and  people  employed  at  the  neighbouring 
limekilns,  and  their  cottages  are  erected  along  the  side  of 
the  dale,  and  above  one  another  up  the  steep  acclivities 
of  the  rock,  sometimes  standing  upon  the  shelving  ledges 
of  limestone,  and  frequently  placed  on  the  most  seemingly 
inaccessible  and  out-of-the  way  spots,  where  approach  would 
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be  deemed  almost  impossible — hanging  upon  the  abrupt  hill 
sides  like  martens'  nests  against  a  wall  with  their  whitewashed 
gables  gleaming  in  the  sunshine.  The  church,  a  comparatively 
modern  erection — having  been  rebuilt  about  a  century  ago — 
stands  near  the  eastern  end  of  the  village  ;  it  is  an  octagonal 
building,  in  the  Grecian  style,  with  a  square  tower  on  the 
north  side.  Within  a  short  distance  of  the  church  are  the 
tepid  baths,  dedicated  to  St.  Martin,  which  are  said  to  have 
been  established  at  the  time  the  Romans  were  occupiers  of 
the  soil.  The  temperature  of  these  springs  is  70°,  or  two 
degrees  higher  than  those  at  Matlock.  A  little  stream  that 
takes  its  rise  among  the  neighbouring  hills,  after  running  the 
length  of  the  dale,  flows  through  the  village  ;  in  one  place 
an  archway  has  been  thrown  across,  on  which  stands  a  dis- 
carded Gothic  toll-gate  house. 

After  breakfast  we  started  on  our  excursion  to  Chatsworth. 
Almost  the  first  house  that  meets  the  eye  after  leaving  the 
village  is  Middleton  Hall,  a  gabled  stone  building,  the  seat  of 
Lord  Denman,  standing  within  a  short  distance  of  the  road,  on 
the  left-hand  side.  This  place  was  formerly  the  parsonage, 
but  afterwards  became  the  residence  of  Dr.  Denman,  one  of 
the  court  physicians  of  George  III.,  and  father  of  the  late 
Lord  Chief-Justice  of  that  name.  It  was  enlarged  and  greatly 
improved  by  the  late  Lord  Denman,  who  generally  passed 
his  legal  vacations,  and  principally  resided  here  after  his 
retirement  from  the  bench. 

As  we  descend  into  the  valley  of  the  Derwent,  the  country 
loses  much  of  its  wild  and  rugged  character,  and  assumes  at 
every  step  a  more  rich  and  fertile  appearance.  The  huge 
precipitous  rocks  that  bound  the  road  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  dale  now  give  place  to  low  stone  walls  and  patches  of 
hedge-row;  beyond  which  the  view  is  made  up  of  broad 
smiling  meadows,  woods  and  plantations,  and  acres  of  culti- 
vated verdure;  whilst,  through  the  interlacings  of  the  trees, 
pleasant  glimpses  are  obtained  of  the  blue  uplands  that 
stretch  away  in  the  far  distance. 

Presently  we  meet  a  long  train  of  carts  returning  from  the 
limekilns,  the  drivers  of  which  are  seated  upon  the  shafts, 
each  whistling  or  luunming  some  popular  air,  and  looking 
as  contented  and  happy  as  if  thought  and  care  were  alike  un- 
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known.  They  are  Derbyshire  carts,  we  can  tell  at  a  glance, 
for  all  hereabouts  are  of  the  same  diminutive  size,  in  fact  not 
much  larger  than  an  ordinary  wheelbarrow. 

A  few  minutes'  walking  brings  us  to  Calver,  a  little  strag- 
gling hamlet,  abounding  in  limekilns,  from  which  the  pale  blue 
smoke  ascends,  wreathing  itself  into  a  variety  of  fantastic- 
looking  clouds. 

The  limestone  obtained  from  the  hills  which  surround 
Calver  is  admirably  adapted  for  making  and  repairing  roads, 
and  also  as  a  manure  for  agricultural  purposes;  here  some 
very  extensive  furnaces  have  been  built,  and  others  are  hi 
course  of  erection;  cotton  spinning  is  also  carried  on  to  some 
extent  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Leaving  Calver,  we  pass  through  the  toll-gate  and  cross 
the  Derwent,  where,  from  the  bridge,  we  have  a  good  view  of 
the  Calver  Cotton  Mills,  a  substantial  pile  of  stone,  standing 
in  the  midst  of  a  prettily  laid  out  flower  garden,  near  to 
which  a  neat  gothic  church  has  lately  been  erected,  and  then 
turning  to  the  right,  take  a  southerly  direction.  From  this 
point  to  Baslow,  a  distance  of  about  two  miles,  the  road  is  con- 
tinued along  the  east  side  of  the  river,  and  as  we  advance 
the  scenery  becomes  still  more  beautiful  and  diversified. 

The  day  is  delightful — everything  which  a  pedestrian  could 
desire — bright  and  clear,  without  being  at  all  sultry  or  op- 
pressive; the  hazy  mists,  which  at  an  earlier  hour  obscured 
the  distant  headlands  from  view,  have  disappeared  before  the 
genial  influence  of  the  sun,  and  the  eye  is  enabled  to  range 
over  a  wide  extent  of  country.  The  air  is  fragrant  with  the 
odours  of  the  many-tinted  flowers,  and  from  every  copse  and 
thicket  the  feathered  tribes  send  forth  a  song  of  gladsome 
melody.  The  sturdy  oaks,  all  mantled  with  ivy,  and  the 
noble  beech  trees  which  line  the  way,  spread  their  leafy 
boles  across,  dappling  the  whitened  road  with  their  restless 
and  ever-changing  shadows.  To  the  right  the  stately  Der- 
went sweeps  along  in  graceful  curves,  now  reflecting  upon 
its  clear  and  placid  bosom  all  the  charms  by  which  it  is 
surrounded,  and  now,  as  it  falls  over  the  broken  ledges  of 
rock,  its  crystal  waves  flash  brilliantly  in  the  glorious  sun- 
light ;  beyond  we  have  a  rich  combination  of  scenic  beauty — 
emerald  meads  with  gentle  wood-crowned  eminences  some- 
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times  rising  into  bold  and  swelling  hills,  between  which 
lie  innumerable  dells  and  ravines.  Before  us  we  see  the  cir- 
cular turrets  of  the  old  hunting  tower  at  Chatsworth  peeping 
out  from  amid  the  thick  umbrage,  the  grey  hue  of  the  stone 
work  contrasting  beautifully  with  the  foliage  of  the  woods 
beyond.  To  the  left  the  scenery  is  of  a  more  abrupt  and 
striking  character,  lofty  ridges  of  unbroken  rock  ascending 
from  the  valley,  their  brown  heathy  summits  looming  against 
the  sky,  making  the  azure  above  look  still  more  intense. 

We  meet  but  few  people  upon  the  road,  and  there  are  still 
fewer  habitations ;  but  the  signs  of  industry  and  cultivation 
are  everywhere  apparent.  It  is  the  season  for  getting  in  the 
hay,  a  time  of  hurrying  and  bustling  excitement  in  these 
parts;  the  whole  population  seem  to  have  turned  out — 
young,  middle-aged,  and  old  :  the  rosy-cheeked  maiden  and 
the  hardy  sun-browned  labourer  are  here,  all  ready  to  lend  a 
helping  hand  to  hasten  and  secure  the  safe  in-gathering  of 
the  crop.  The  mowers  are  at  work,  and  the  hay-makers  are 
busy  spreading  out  the  fresh-cut  swaths ;  a  delicious  odour 
comes  floating  on  the  breeze  from  the  clover  and  the  new- 
made  hay;  on  every  side  we  hear  the  sharp  "chick,"  "chick," 
as  the  mower  whets  his  scythe,  and  the  creaking  of  the  wag- 
gon as  it  bears  its  fragrant  load  to  the  barn  or  stack-yard ; 
and  social  mirth  and  lighthearted  glee,  the  merry  song  and 
the  cheerful  laugh  resound,  on  every  hand. 

Baslow  is  a  pretty  little  rural  village,  consisting  of  a  few 
irregular  groups  of  cottages  standing  on  the  slope  of  a  hill 
that  rises  from  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Derwent.  The 
church  is  an  ancient  structure,  occupying  a  position  near  the 
angle  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Chesterfield  and  Bake  well 
roads ;  it  is  built  in  the  later  style  of  English  architecture, 
with  a  tower,  surmounted  by  a  low  octagon  spire,  flanking 
the  western  end  of  the  north  aisle.  In  the  churchyard  are 
some  ancient  stone  coffins,  and  a  few  curious  stone  slabs. 

The  building  was  thoroughly  repaired  some  few  years  ago 
at  the  expense  of  the  late  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  a  hand- 
some stained  glass  window  was  about  the  same  time  added 
to  the  chancel. 

Near  the  entrance  to  the  village,  the  river  is  crossed  by  an 
old-fashioned  bridge  of  three  arches ;  looking  up  the  valley 
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from  this  point  some  pleasing  views  occur — Bubnell  Hall,  an 
antiquated  structure  partially  hidden  in  wood,  an  old  corn 
mill  with  its  dripping  wheel,  the  rushing  stream,  the  foaming 
weir,  the  bridge,  and  two  or  three  cottages  which  form  the 
foreground  of  the  picture,  are  exceedingly  pretty  in  their 
grouping,  whilst  beyond,  the  eye  passes  over  a  succession  of 
wooded  eminences  and  rugged  hills  that  stretch  away  to  the 
farthest  point  of  distance. 

Visitors  approaching  Chatsworth  from  Matlock  and  the 
south  are  admitted  by  the  Edensor  lodge,  but  those  coming 
from  Chesterfield,  Sheffield,  and  the  north,  generally  enter 
by  the  Baslow  gate ;  consequently  in  the  summer  season  the 
place  has  quite  a  busy  appearance.  There  are  two  good  inns 
in  the  village — the  Peacock  and  the  Wheat  Sheaf — where  ex- 
cellent accommodation  can  be  had  at  reasonable  charges,  and 
at  one  or  other  of  these  visitors  generally  leave  their  vehicles 
before  entering  the  park. 

Chatsworth,  or,  as  it  was  anciently  written,  Chetesuorde, 
boasts  considerable  antiquity.  At  the  Doomsday  survey  it 
was  held  under  the  crown  by  William  Peverel.  For  several 
generations  it  was  the  property  of  a  family  of  the  name  of 
Leche,  or  Leech,  one  of  whom,  named  John,  was  chirurgeon, 
or,  as  a  medical  attendant  was  then  termed,  leech  to  King 
Edward  the  Third.  The  male  branch  of  this  family  became 
extinct  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  previous 
to  which  the  manor  of  Chatsworth  had  been  sold  by  Francis 
Leech  to  the  family  of  Agard,  of  whom  it  was  afterwards  pur- 
chased by  Sir  William  Cavendish,  who  married  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  John  Hardwicke  of  Hardwicke — the  celebrated 
"  Bess  of  Hardwicke  " — who  afterwards  became  the  wife  of 
the  Earl  of  Shrewsbxiry,  and  in  the  illustrious  family  of 
Cavendish  the  estate  of  Chatsworth  has  ever  since  continued. 

The  family  of  Cavendish  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
illustrious  in  the  county  of  Derby.  They  trace  their  descent 
from  one  of  the  branches  of  the  De  Gernons,  whose  ancestor, 
Kobert  De  Gernon,  served  under  William  of  Normandy  at 
the  battle  of  Hastings,  and  was  afterwards  rewarded  by  that 
monarch  with  considerable  grants  of  lands  in  Hertfordshire, 
Gloucestershire,  and  other  counties.  His  decendant,  Geoffrey, 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  First,  and  who  is  de- 
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scribed  as  of  Moor  Hall,  near  Bakewell,  had  a  son,  Roger  De 
Gernon  of  Grimston  Hall,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  who 
married  Mary,  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  John  Pottin,  or 
Potkins,  lord  of  the  manor  of  Cavendish,  in  the  same  county, 
and  whose  children,  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of  that 
age,  assumed  the  surname  of  Cavendish,  in  compliment  to 
their  mother.  Robert  de  Gernon  died  1 7th  Edward  111(1334), 
leaving  four  sons,  John,  Roger,  Stephen,  and  Richard.  John, 
the  eldest  son,  became  lord  chief-justice  of  the  King's  Bench, 
and  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Cambridge  ;  and  was 
beheaded  by  the  insurgents  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds  in 
1381,  when  returning  from  suppressing  an  insurrection  at 
York.  Roger,  the  second  son,  was  ancestor  of  the  famous 
circumnavigator,  Sir  Thomas  Cavendish,  who  undertook  the 
third  voyage  round  the  world.  The  third  son  became  an 
eminent  merchant,  and  was  lord  mayor  and  twice  M.P.  for 
the  city  of  London.  Sir  John  Cavendish,  son  of  the  Lord 
Chief-Justice,  was  knighted  for  slaying  the  rebel  leader,  Wat 
Tyler,  in  1379.  He  was  one  of  the  esquires  of  the  body  to 
Richard  II.  and  Henry  V.,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
Agincourt. 

From  Sir  John  Cavendish,  the  fourth  in  direct  descent 
was  William,  who  attained  to  great  distinction  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.,  through  the  influence  of  Cardinal  Wolsey, 
to  whom  he  had  been  appointed  gentleman-usher.  After  the 
death  of  the  great  cardinal  he  was  retained  in  the  service  of 
the  king :  in  1530  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners 
for  visiting  religious  houses,  and  was  made  one  of  the  court 
af  augmentation,  which  was  instituted  for  the  extinction  of 
monastic  establishments.  He  subsequently  obtained  from 
the  crown  as  a  reward  for  his  services,  grants  of  lands  in 
Hertfordshire ;  he  had  conferred  upon  him  the  honour  of 
knighthood ;  and  was  appointed  treasurer  of  the  chamber  to 
the  king,  which  office  he  continued  to  hold  in  the  reigns  of 
Edward  VI.  and  Queen  Mary,  when  he  was  made  a  privy 
councillor.  Sir  William  Cavendish  was  married  three  times, 
having  issue  by  each  marriage.  His  third  wife  was  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  John  Hardwicke  of  Hardwicke,  and  widow  of 
Robert  Barley  of  Barley,  in  the  county  of  Derby.  This  lady 
brought  a  very  considerable  property  to  the  Cavendish  family  : 
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in  addition  to  the  large  estates  she  acquired  under  settlement 
from  her  first  husband,  she  inherited,  as  co-heiress  of  her 
brother  John,  the  manor  of  Hardwicke.  At  her  instigation. 
Sir  William  exchanged  his  Hertfordshire  manors  for  lands 
belonging  to  the  dissolved  priories  and  abbeys  in  Derbyshire, 
etc.,  and  commenced  the  building  of  Chatsworth,  which  he 
did  not  live  to  see  completed.  His  widow  afterwards  became 
the  wife  of  George  Talbot,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  to  whose 
keeping  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was  committed  a  prisoner. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  this  remarkable  woman  had 
a  greater  penchant  for  building  or  matrimony.  She  possessed 
great  personal  attractions,  and  was  married  no  less  than  four 
times,  always  contriving  to  obtain  possession  of  her  husband's 
estate,  either  by  direct  demise  or  by  intermarrying  the  children 
of  her  former  marriages  with  those  of  her  former  husbands. 
By  this  means  she  brought  together  an  enormous  property, 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  four  dukedoms.  At  the  age  of 
fourteen  she  became  the  wife  of  Robert  Barley,  next  she 
married  Sir  William  Cavendish,  her  third  husband  was  Sir 
William  St.  Lo,  captain  of  the  guard  to  Queen  Elizabeth, 
and,  subsequently,  she  married  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury.  She 
built  Chatsworth,  Hardwicke  Hall,  and  Oldcotes,  three  of  the 
most  elegant  mansions  ever  raised  by  one  person  in  the  same 
county,  and  these  were  transmitted  to  her  son,  Sir  William 
Cavendish,  who  was  afterwards  created  Earl  of  Devonshire. 
Tradition  asserts  that  it  was  foretold  to  her  that  so  long  as 
she  kept  building,  so  long  would  her  life  be  spared,  and  that 
the  moment  she  ceased  would  be  the  moment  of  her  death. 
She  therefore  continued  to  build  house  after  house,  at  length, 
while  erecting  some  alms-houses  at  Derby,  a  severe  frost  set 
in,  every  means  was  resorted  to  to  enable  the  men  to  con- 
tinue their  work,  their  mortar  was  dissolved  in  hot  water, 
and,  when  that  failed,  hot  ale  was  employed,  but  the  frost 
triumphed,  the  work  ceased,  and  "Building  Bess"  died. 

Lodge,  hi  his  "Illustrations  of  British  History,"  gives  the 
following  character  of  this  celebrated  lady: — "She  was  a 
woman  of  masculine  understanding  and  conduct,  proud,  fu- 
rious, selfish,  and  unfeeling.  She  was  a  builder,  a  buyer  and 
seller  of  estates,  a  money-lender,  a  farmer,  a  merchant  of  lead, 
coals,  and  timber..  When  disengaged  from  these  employ- 
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ments,  she  intrigued  alternately  with  Elizabeth  and  Mary, 
always  to  the  prejudice  and  terror  of  her  husband.  She  lived 
to  a  great  old  age,  continually  flattered,  but  seldom  deceived, 
and  died  immensely  rich,  and  without  a  friend."  Her  death 
occurred  13th  February,  1607,  and  about  the  87th  year  of 
her  age. 

Henry  Cavendish,  the  eldest  son,  married  Grace,  third 
daughter  of  George,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  (his  mother's  fourth 
husband);  but,  dying  without  issue,  the  estates  descended  to 
the  second  son,  Sir  William  Cavendish,  who  was  elevated  to 
the  peerage,  as  Baron  Cavendish  of  Hardwicke,  4th  May  1605, 
and  advanced  to  an  earldom,  as  Earl  of  Devonshire,  2nd 
August  1618.  He  died  in  1625,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
second  son,  William,  a  nobleman  distinguished  for  his  classical 
knowledge  and  mental  attainments.  He  travelled  over  the 
continent  of  Europe,  having  for  his  tutor  and  companion  the 
celebrated  Thomas  Hobbes  of  Malmesbury,  the  author  of 
"Leviathan,"  and  friend  of  Descartes,  Galileo,  Gassendi,  and 
other  learned  men.  On  the  return  of  his  lordship  to  England, 
Hobbes  was  retained  in  the  capacity  of  private  secretary,  and 
on  the  death  of  his  patron  he  undertook  the  education  of  the 
young  earl,  with  whom  he  also  made  a  continental  tour. 
After  his  return,  the  renowned  philosopher  resided  for  some 
time  at  Chatsworth ;  but,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil 
wars,  he  retired  to  Paris,  and  became  mathematical  instruc- 
tor to  Charles,  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  Charles  II.,  then 
residing  in  the  French  capital.  After  the  Restoration,  Charles 
conferred  upon  him  an  annual  pension  of  £100,  and  he 
finally  took  up  his  abode  with  the  earl's  family,  at  Chatsworth, 
where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  comparative 
comfort  and  retirement.  It  was  at  Chatsworth  he  wrote  his 
"Wonders  of  the  Peak,"  and  the  "Behemoth,  or  a  History  of 
the  Civil  Wars  from  1640  to  1660."  He  died  in  1679,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  92. 

The  second  Earl  of  Devonshire  died  in  1628,  having 
enjoyed  the  title  and  estates  for  three  years  only.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  William,  then  in  his  eleventh  year,  who 
married  Elizabeth,  second  daughter  of  William  Cecil,  Earl  of 
Salisbury,  and  died  in  1684,  when  the  family  honours  des- 
cended to  his  eldest  son,  William  Cavendish,  who  succeeded 
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as  fourth  Earl  of  Devonshire.  He  was  distinguished  as  a 
wit,  a  scholar,  and  a  soldier.  While  a  commoner  he  served 
as  a  knight  of  the  shire  for  the  county  of  Derby  in  the  long 
parliament,  immediately  after  the  Restoration,  and  in  1665 
accompanied  the  Duke  of  York  in  the  expedition  against  the 
Dutch.  Shortly  after  the  accession  of  James  II.,  his  lordship 
having,  in  the  king's  presence-chamber,  met  Colonel  Cole- 
pepper,  by  whom  he  had  been  insulted,  took  him  by  the  nose 
and  led  him  out  of  the  room,  for  which  act  a  prosecution  was 
commenced  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  and  his  lordship 
was  committed  to  prison  and  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of 
.£30,000.  He  gave  bond  for  the  payment  of  the  fine,  which, 
fortunately  for  himself,  was  remitted  in  the  succeeding  reign. 
On  his  retirement  from  the  court,  the  Earl  turned  his  attention 
to  architecture,  and  built  the  whole  of  the  present  mansion 
at  Chatsworth,  with  the  exception  of  the  north  wing. 

The  old  mansion,  erected  under  the  direction  of  the  cele- 
brated Countess  of  Shrewsbury,  mother  of  the  first  earl,  was 
a  quadrangular  pile  of  buildings  in  the  Elizabethan  style, 
enclosing  a  spacious  court-yard,  and  flanked  at  each  corner 
by  massive  square  towers  or  turrets.  During  the  unhappy 
troubles  between  Charles  the  First  and  his  parliament,  Chats- 
worth  shared  the  fate  of  nearly  all  the  old  baronial  mansions. 
It  was  alternately  garrisoned  by  the  Royalist  and  Parliamen- 
tarian forces,  and  became  the  theatre  of  important  military 
operations.  In  1643  it  was  held  on  behalf  of  the  Parliament 
by  the  forces  commanded  by  Sir  John  Gell,  of  Hopton,  a 
soldier  distinguished  for  romantic  bravery  and  military  skill. 
In  December  of  the  same  year  the  Royalists,  under  the  Earl 
of  Newcastle,  having  previously  stormed  and  taken  Wingfield 
Manor  House,  made  themselves  masters  of  Chatsworth,  and 
placed  a  garrison  there  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Eyre. 
In  September  1 645,  it  was  again  held  for  the  king  by  Colonel 
Shalcross,  with  a  garrison  from  Welbeck,  and  a  skirmishing 
force  of  300  horse,  and  was  besieged  by  Major  Mollanus,  but 
the  siege  was  raised  by  command  of  Colonel  Gell,  who  ordered 
the  major  to  return  with  his  forces  to  Derby. 

It  would  appear  from  documents  in  the  possession  of  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  that  the  rebuilding  of  Chatsworth  was 
commenced  in  April  1687,  under  the  direction  of  William 
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Talman,  an  architect  of  considerable  reputation,  who,  in  the 
reign  of  William  III.,  held  the  office  of  Comptroller  of  the 
King's  Works.  The  south  front  was  the  first  part  completed; 
the  great  hall  and  staircase  were  covered  in  about  the  middle 
of  April  1690,  and  in  May  1692  the  works  were  surveyed  by 
Sir  Christopher  Wren ;  the  east  front  was  finished  in  1700, 
in  the  same  year  the  west  front  was  taken  down,  and  the 
whole  was  completed  about  the  year  1706,  being  nearly  twenty 
years  from  the  commencement. 

Kennet  gives  the  following  account  of  the  building  of  this 
magnificent  mansion: — "The  Duke,"  he  says,  "contracted 
with  the  workmen  to  pull  down  the  south  side  of  the  good 
old  seat,  and  to  rebuild  it  on  a  plan  he  gave  to  them,  for  a 
front  to  his  gardens,  so  fair  and  august  that  it  looked  like  a 
model  only  of  what  might  be  done  in  after  ages.  When  he 
had  finished  this  part  he  meant  to  go  no  further,  till,  seeing 
public  affairs  in  a  happier  settlement,  for  a  testimony  of  ease 
and  joy  he  undertook  the  east  side  of  the  quadrangle,  and 
raised  it  entirely  new,  in  conformity  with  the  south,  and 
seemed  then  content  to  say  he  had  gone  half-way  through, 
and  would  leave  the  rest  for  his  heir.  In  this  resolution  he 
stopped  about  seven  years,  and  then  resumed  courage,  and 
began  to  lay  the  foundation  for  two  other  sides,  to  complete 
the  noble  square;  and  these  last,  as  far  as  uniformity  admits, 
do  exceed  the  others,  by  a  west  front  of  most  excellent 
strength  and  elegance,  and  a  capital  on  the  north  side  that 
is  of  singular  ornament  and  service;  and  though  such  a  vast 
pile  (of  materials  entirely  new)  required  a  prodigious  expense, 
yet  the  building  was  his  least  charge,  if  regard  be  had  to  his 
gardens,  waterworks,  statues,  pictures,  and  other,  the  finest 
pieces  of  art  and  of  nature  that  could  be  produced  at  home 
or  abroad." 

During  the  period  that  Chatsworth  was  being  rebuilt,  the 
Earl  took  a  prominent  part  with  other  eminent  patriots  in 
bringing  about  the  Revolution  of  1688,  which  resulted  in  the 
abdication  of  the  bigoted  and  misguided  monarch  James  II., 
and  the  placing  of  William  Prince  of  Orange  upon  the  throne 
of  England.  His  lordship  was  honoured  with  the  favour  and 
confidence  of  William  III.,  and  on  the  accession  of  the  king 
he  was  made  a  member  of  the  privy  council,  and  at  the 
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coronation  he  served  as  lord  high  steward.  In  May  1694  he 
was  created  Marquis  of  Hartington  and  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
and  installed  a  knight  of  the  most  noble  order  of  the  Garter. 
During  the  king's  absence  he  was  repeatedly  named  in  the 
royal  commission  for  conducting  the  business  of  the  crown. 
After  a  long  and  active  political  life,  spent  in  the  service  of 
his  country,  he  expired  at  Devonshire  House,  London,  on  the 
18th  of  August,  1707,  in  the  67th  year  of  his  age.  It  has 
been  well  said  that  "he  united  to  a  liberal  mind  great  politi- 
cal foresight,  and  was  considered  a  wise  and  resolute  states- 
man. He  possessed  an  elegant  and  discriminating  taste, 
which  he  had  much  enriched  by  observation  and  reading. 
Chatsworth  remains  a  monument  of  his  love  of  the  fine  arts, 
and  the  Revolution  of  1688  is  an  historical  proof  of  his 
attachment  to  the  liberties  of  his  country." 

His  grace  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  William 
Cavendish,  Marquis  of  Hartington,  who,  like  his  father,  en- 
joyed many  considerable  offices  at  court,  and  took  an  active 
part  in  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom.  In 
1710  he  was  admitted  a  knight  of  the  Garter;  four  years  later, 
on  the  accession  of  George  L,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
regents  of  the  kingdom,  and  in  1716  was  made  lord  president 
of  the  council.  He  died  on  the  3rd  June,  1729,  and  was 
buried  at  All  Saints'  Church,  Derby. 

The  third  in  direct  descent  from  the  second  duke  was 
William  Cavendish,  who  inherited  the  barony  of  Clifford  of 
Lanesborough,  in  right  of  his  mother.  His  grace,  who  united 
a  stern  probity  of  character  with  a  cold  and  apathetic  de- 
meanour that  was  all  but  incapable  of  emotion,  married  in 
1774  the  beautiful  and  gifted  lady  Georgiana,  daughter  of 
John  Earl  Spencer,  the  "beautiful  duchess,"  as  she  was  after- 
wards called,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  women  of  her  day, 
the  friend  of  Fox,  and  the  lady  paramount  of  that  aristocratic 
Whig  circle  in  which  rank  and  literature  were  blended  with 
political  characters;  possessing  a  high  sensibility,  a  vivacious 
spirit,  and  a  generous  and  impulsive  disposition,  her  cordial 
and  high-souled  nature  recoiled  within  itself  from  the  calm 
and  inert  automaton  to  whom  she  was  so  unequally  yoked, 
and  whose  love  was  at  best  but  the  semblance  of  affection. 
Having  but  little  domestic  sympathy  at  home,  she  appears 
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to  have  sought  relief  by  plunging  into  the  vortex  of  politics, 
in  which  she  played  a  conspicuous  part ;  and,  forgetful  of  her 
position  and  her  sex,  even  went  so  far  as  to  mingle  in  the 
tumult  of  elections. 

It  is  recorded,  that  in  the  election  for  Westminster  in 
1784,  when  Lord  Hood,  Sir  Cecil  Wray,  and  Fox,  were  can- 
didates, after  three  weeks'  polling,  when  the  list  of  voters 
was  supposed  to  be  nearly  exhausted,  and  Fox  remained  at 
the  foot  of  the  poll,  the  duchess,  laying  aside  rank  and  dig- 
nity, and  sacrificing  her  feminine  delicacy  in  the  cause  of 
party,  undertook  with  her  sister  the  Lady  Duncannon,  per- 
sonally to  solicit  the  votes  of  some  of  the  most  obstinate  of 
the  outlying  electors,  and  it  was  humorously  remarked  at 
the  time,  that  two  fairer  portraits  had  never  before  been  seen 
on  canvass.  A,mong  those  waited  upon  was  a  butcher,  named 
Steel,  who  stoutly  refused  his  vote,  except  on  one  condition, 
"  Would  her  Grace  give  him  a  kiss ! "  The  request  was 
granted,  and  the  vote  was  one  which  helped  to  place  Fox 
above  his  opponent  on  the  poll. 

"  Condemn  not,  prudes,  fair  Devon's  plan, 

In  giving  Steel  a  kiss  : 
In  such  a  cause,  for  such  a  man, 
She  could  not  do  amiss." 

Three  children  of  rare  promise  were  the  fruit  of  this 
marriage,  the  eldest  of  whom,  Georgiana-Dorothy,  became  the 
wife  of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  and  was  the  mother  of  the  present 
Dowager-Duchess  of  Sutherland.  Henrietta  Elizabeth,  the 
second  daughter,  married  Granville  Earl  Granville,  and  William 
Spencer  Cavendish,  the  only  son,  born  May  21,  1790,  who 
succeeded  to  the  title  and  estates. 

The  "beautiful  duchess"  died  in  1806,  and  in  1809  the 
duke  espoused  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Foster,  but  by  her  had  no 
issue.  His  grace  died  July  29th,  1811,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  the  late  illustrious  William  Spencer  Cavendish, 
sixth  Duke  and  ninth  Earl  of  Devonshire,  Baron  Cavendish 
of  Hardwicke,  and  Baron  Clifford  of  Lanesborough,  D.C.L.,  a 
nobleman  distinguished  for  his  munificence  and  hospitality, 
his  pure  and  refined  taste,  and  an  amiability  of  disposition 
and  benevolence  of  heart  that  endeared  him  to  all  who  came 
within  the  range  of  his  influence. 
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His  grace  was  born  at  Paris,  in  the  dawn  of  that  revolu- 
tion in  France  which  shook  the  foundations  of  all  social  life  ; 
he  received  his  education  at  Cambridge,  and  on  the  29th 
July,  1811,  two  months  after  he  had  attained  his  majority, 
he  succeeded,  on  the  .death  of  his  father,  to  the  title  and 
estates.  On  the  accession  of  the  late  Emperor  Nicholas  to 
the  throne  of  Russia,  he  was  nominated  ambassador  extra- 
ordinary from  his  Britannic  Majesty  to  assist  at  the  coronation, 
and  the  splendour  and  magnificence  displayed  by  his  grace 
on  that  occasion  surpassed,  in  costliness  and  elegance,  all 
previous  embassies  of  a  similar  character.  It  is  said  that 
his  retinue  cost  £50,000  more  than  the  allowance  made  by 
government.  He  was  received  with  great  favour  by  the 
emperor,  and  had  conferred  upon  him  the  Russian  Orders 
of  St.  Andrew  and  St.  Alexander  Newski.  The  friendship 
engendered  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  St.  Petersburgh 
was  never  relaxed,  and  when  the  emperor  visited  this  country 
in  1844,  he  was  entertained  by  the  Duke  at  Chatsworth  with 
princely  hospitality.  The  year  succeeding  his  visit  to  Russia, 
his  grace  was  made  a  knight  of  the  Garter,  of  which 
illustrious  Order  he  was,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  the  senior 
knight.  In  the  same  year  he  was  admitted  a  member  of 
the  privy  council,  and  about  the  same  time  was  appointed 
lord  chamberlain  to  George  the  Fourth's  household,  an  office 
which  he  also  held  in  the  following  reign.  His  grace  took 
but  little  part  in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs,  though  he  always 
retained  the  traditional  politics  of  his  ancestors,  assisting 
the  old  Whig  party  by  his  influence  and  silent  vote  in  the 
House  more  than  by  any  other  means,  for  he  never  spoke 
upon  any  of  the  great  questions  advocated  or  opposed  by 
his  party. 

The  magnificent  mansion  of  Chatsworth  was  greatly  im- 
proved, and  important  additions  were  made  to  it,  during  the 
lifetime  of  the  Duke.  By  his  direction  the  great  northern 
wing,  a  chaste  and  elegant  structure,  between  300  and  400 
feet  in  length,  was  erected  from  designs  by  and  under  the 
superintendence  of  Sir  Jeffrey  Wyatville,  the  architect  of  the 
improvements  at  Windsor  Castle.  These  additions,  though 
differing  slightly  from  the  original  style,  harmonise  well  with 
the  general  character  of  the  building.  In  their  construction 
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the  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian  orders  have  been  employed, 
and  they  will  long  remain  a  monument  of  the  wealth,  libe- 
rality, and  taste  of  the  sixth  Duke  of  Devonshire.  At  Chats- 
worth  the  Duke  exercised  unbounded  hospitality,  and  the 
new  wing  was  intended  chiefly  for  the  accommodation  of 
his  numerous  and  distinguished  visitants.  As  already  stated, 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  was  entertained  here  in  1844;  in  1832 
her  majesty  (then  Princess  Victoria),  accompanied  by  the 
Duchess  of  Kent,  visited  Chatsworth ;  and  again,  in  1843, 
she,  with  her  late  illustrious  consort,  was  the  guest  of  his 
grace.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  last  festive  entertain- 
ment given  by  the  Duke  at  Chatsworth,  was  to  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Manchester  Exhibition  of  Art  Treasures, 
1857. 

Possessing  a  liberal  and  cultivated  mind,  his  grace  ex- 
pended a  princely  fortune  in  the  encouragement  of  literature 
and  the  patronage  of  the  fine  arts,  and  his  refined  sensibility, 
his  strict  probity  of  character,  and  his  kindness  of  heart, 
caused  him  to  be  held  in  general  esteem ;  by  the  tenantry  of 
the  estate  he  was  greatly  beloved,  and  his  many  acts  of  pri- 
vate benevolence  will  long  be  held  in  remembrance  by  those 
who  were  the  recipients  thereof. 

The  following  anecdote,  related  to  us  by  a  resident,  deserves 
recording,  as  illustrating  the  kindly  and  unaffected  disposition 
of  the  Duke.  When  residing  at  Chatsworth,  his  grace  spent 
a  considerable  portion  of  his  tune  in  comparative  retirement, 
frequently  walking  about  the  neighbourhood,  as  any  country 
gentleman  might  do,  inspecting  personally  the  alterations 
and  improvements  going  on  upon  the  estate.  •  One  day  a 
negligent  carter  was  driving  along  a  field  road,  when  one  of 
the  wheels  of  his  cart  got  fast  in  a  drain  ;  looking  round  for 
eome  one  to  help  him,  he  observed  an  elderley  gentleman  in 
a  loose  morning  coat,  to  whom  he  called,  "  Heigh  !  mestur, 
will  you  come  and  put  your  shouder  (shoulder)  here,  and  give 
us  a  lift  1 "  The  person  appealed  to  rendered  all  the  help  he 
could,  and  by  dint  of  much  pushing  and  pulling,  the  two  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  the  cart  righted  again,  when  the  carter,  with 
more  candour  than  gratitude,  quietly  remarked,  "  Well,  thee 
are  about  as  awkurd  a  chap  as  ivir  I  seed."  A  servant  of  the 
estate  who  had  witnessed  the  affair  from  a  distance,  soon  after- 
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wards  came  up  and  inquired  of  the  carter  what  the  Duke  had 
been  saying  to  him1?  "The  Duke1?"  replied  he  in  amazement. 
"Aye,"  said  his  interrogater,  "  don't  you  know  that  that  was 
the  Duke  hissell"  "Why,  whativer  mun  I  do]"  exclaimed 
the  man,  "should  I  go  an'  ax  his  pardon?"  but  the  Duke 
had  disappeared,  and  the  carter  was  left  to  meditate  upon 
his  own  politeness. 

His  grace  expired  suddenly  at  Hardwicke  Hall,  near  Ches- 
terfield, on  the  evening  of  Sunday  the  17th  January  1858,  in 
the  68th  year  of  his  age,  and  was  interred,  in  accordance  with 
his  previously  expressed  desire,  in  a  grave  in  the  open  church- 
yard of  Edensor,  over  which  a  simple  tomb  surmounted  by 


the  emblem  of  the  Christian  faith  has  been  erected.  By  his 
death  the  barony  of  Clifford  fell  into  abeyance  between  his 
sisters  and  co-heiresses,  the  dowager  Countesses  of  Carlisle 
and  Granville,  and  the  dukedom,  with  the  other  honours, 
devolved  on  his  grace's  cousin,  William  Earl  of  Burlington, 
the  present  illustrious  possessor  of  the  title. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Baslow — The  Peacock — Chatsworth  Park — Out  for  a  Holiday — The 
Palace  of  the  Peak — A  Year  of  Sorrow — Verrio— The  State  Apart- 
ments— Mary  Queen  of  Scots — Exquisite  Carving — Bolton  Abbey 
in  the  Olden  Time — The  Liber  Veritatis  of  Claude — The  Sculpture 
Gallery— The  Gardens — Grand  Cascade — A  Veritable  Weeping 
Willow — Rock  Scenery — Conservatory — Emperor  Fountain — His- 
torical Trees — Kitchen  Gardens— A  Royal  Lily — Hunting  Tower — 
The  Stables — Mary  Queen  of  Scots'  Bower — Adieu  to  Chatsworth. 

WE  reached  Baslow  about  half  an  hour  before  the  time  for 
opening  the  gates  at  Chatsworth,  and  rested  a  while  at  the 
Peacock.  Carriage  after  carriage,  laden  with  sight-seers, 
rattled  up  to  the  door,  and  the  numerous  visitors  sauntering 
about  betokened  something  more  than  ordinarily  attractive. 

On  leaving  we  passed  by  the  beautiful  gardens  and  bowling- 
green  at  the  rear  of  the  house,  taking  a  narrow  footpath  that 
leads  through  some  pleasant  fields,  along  which  a  few  minutes' 
walk  brought  us  to  one  of  the  numerous  gates  which  mark 
the  boundaries  of  the  park  that  environs  the  ancestral  home 
of  the  Cavendishes — the  "  Palace  of  the  Peak." 

The  park  is  about  eleven  miles  in  circumference,  and 
abounds  in  scenery  of  a  rich  and  exquisitely  diversified  charac- 
ter, the  beauty  being  increased  by  the  natural  irregularities 
of  the  surface.  The  ground,  for  the  most  part,  is  undulating 
— gentle  eminences  occasionally  rising  into  bold  and  swelling 
hills,  chequered  with  luxuriant  woods ;  and  smooth-shaven 
slopes  adorned  with  clumps  of  trees,  and  dotted  here  and  there 
with  huge  weather-beaten  oaks — very  patriarchs  of  their  kind 
— looking  so  old  and  venerable,  that  we  imagine  them  to  have 
been  planted  ages  before  the  time  when  Bess  was  queen.  The 
park  abounds  with  deer,  and  as  we  sauntered  along  we  no- 
ticed several  fine-looking  herds  with  their  graceful  antlers ; 
some  butting  playfully  against  each  other,  and  others  reposing 
quietly  beneath  the  shade  of  the  wide-spreading  beeches. 
Now  and  then  the  sound  of  merry  laughter  would  break  upon 
the  ear,  and  we  could  hear  the  gladsome  voices  of  the  nume- 
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rous  excursionists,  who,  like  ourselves,  were  bent  upon  viewing 
the  splendours  of  Chatsworth.  Presently  we  overtook  a  pic- 
nic party  who  had  come  from  the  murky  town  of  Sheffield  to 
enjoy  a  happy  holiday,  there  were  two  families  of  them — 
husbands  and  wives,  and  lads  and  lasses  ;  the  youngsters 
romped  and  chased  each  other  over  the  smooth-shaven  grass, 
evidently  enjoying  the  pure  air  and  the  wide  prospect,  quite 
as  much  as  they  would  the  wonders  they  had  come  professedly 
to  see. 

Crossing  a  little  rivulet  on  the  confines  of  the  park,  we 
came  to  a  broad  gravelled  path  that  leads  from  the  Baslow 
lodge  to  the  hall.  Proceeding  along  this  we  passed  on  the 
right  the  extensive  fruit  and  vegetable  gardens,  close  to  which 
is  Barbrook  Hall,  a  villa  in  the  Anglo-Italian  style,  built  as  a 
residence  for  the  late  Sir  Joseph  Paxton ;  and  soon  afterwards 
the  towers  and  terraces,  the  columns  and  balustrades  of 
Chatsworth,  with  all  their  beautifully-varied  features,  came 
upon  the  sight.  It  is  difficult  to  find  language  sufficiently 
expressive  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  beauty  of  the  scene  which 
now  for  the  first  time  bursts  upon  the  visitor :  nature  and 
art  seem  to  have  indeed  both  combined  to  render  this  elegant 
mansion  worthy  of  its  title  as  the  "Palace  of  the  Peak." 

Chatsworth  is  in  every  sense  magnificent.  The  house 
stands  on  gently  rising  ground,  the  western  or  principal  front 
overlooking  the  Derwent,  which  flows  within  200  or  300 
yards  of  the  house,  and  is  here  crossed  by  an  elegant  stone 
bridge  of  three  arches,  supposed  to  have  been  designed  by 
Michael  Angelo,  and  adorned  with  figures  in  statuary  marble 
from  the  chisel  of  Gibber.  In  the  intervening  space  between 
the  hall  and  the  river,  and  separated  from  the  park  by  a  dwarf 
balustrade,  is  the  Italian  garden,  laid  out  in  neat  and  trim 
parterres,  the  centre  of  which  is  ornamented  by  a  beautiful 
jet  d'eau.  The  view  from  the  west  is  of  uncommon  beauty, 
the  effect  of  the  building  itself  being  increased  by  its  situation, 
the  delicate  cream-colour  of  the  masonry  being  happily  re- 
lieved by  the  dark  and  sombre  woods  which  form  the  back- 
ground. 

The  exterior  of  the  mansion  at  once  arrests  the  attention. 
As  already  stated,  it  has  been  erected  at  two  distinct  periods ; 
the  oldest  portion  is  a  square  pile  of  building  enclosing  a 
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guadrangular  court,  the  principal  entrance  being  on  the  west 
side,  the  approach  to  which  is  by  a  flight  of  steps  to  a  terrace 
extending  the  entire  length  of  the  building.  The  style  of 
architecture  adopted  is  the  Ionic  ;  the  western  front  is  arran- 
ged in  three  divisions,  the  centre  being  advanced  slightly 
forward  from  the  side  compartments,  and  relieved  by  four 
elegant  fluted  columns,  resting  upon  a  rusticated  base, 
that  gives  support  to  an  ornamental  frieze  and  pediment,  in 
the  tympanum  of  which  is  a  shield,  surrounded  by  military 
trophies  carved  in  stone,  charged  with  the  arms  of  the 
Cavendish  family  : — sable,  three  harts'  heads,  caboshed  arg., 
surmounted  by  the  crest ;  a  snake  nowed  ppr.,  and  having 
beneath  the  motto,  "  Cavendo  tutus,"  the  supporters  being 
two  harts  ppr.  attired  or,  each  gorged  with  a  garland  of 
roses,  arg.  and  az.  barbed  ppr.  The  side  compartments  are 
relieved  by  fluted  Ionic  pilasters,  supporting  light  and  elegant 
balustrades  surmounted  by  vases  and  allegorical  figures. 
The  south  and  east  sides,  though  not  so  elaborate  in  their 
details,  present  the  same  characteristics  as  the  west  front. 
The  more  modern  part  of  the  building  is  the  north  wing, 
erected  during  the  lifetime  of  the  late  duke ;  it  differs  slightly 
from  the  older  portion,  being  a  combination  of  the  different 
classic  styles,  and  is  more  elaborate  in  appearance  than  the 
western  fagade,  the  outline  being  more  varied  and  broken, 
yet  presenting  an  assemblage  of  parts  admirably  harmonising 
together.  At  the  northern  extremity  of  this  wing  is  a  hand- 
some Italian  tower  or  open  temple,  surmounted  by  a  balus- 
trade, adorned  at  the  angles  with  vases,  from  the  summit  of 
which  some  fine  views  are  obtained  of  the  bold  and  romantic 
scenery  in  and  around  the  park. 

The  west  front  of  Chatsworth  has  a  very  fine  effect,  but 
decidedly  the  best  view  of  the  mansion  is  obtained  from  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  Derwent,  on  the  ascending  ground 
between  the  river  and  the  Edensor  road.  From  this  point 
the  view  takes  in  the  south  and  west  sides  of  the  old  mansion, 
with  the  elegant  additions  of  Sir  Jeffrey  Wyatville  at  the 
north  end,  and  includes  the  magnificent  pleasure  grounds, 
with  the  fountains  and  great  cascade,  backed  by  the  wood- 
clothed  heights  of  Beeley,  and  the  hills  extending  towards 
Baslow  and  Hathersage. 
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On  presenting  ourselves  at  the  entrance  lodge — a  neat 
Doric  structure  forming  three  archways,  ornamented  with 
carved  roses,  and  having  richly  gilded  gates  of  wrought-iron 
— we  are  admitted,  with  other  visitors,  through  the  centre 
archway,  and  conducted  along  a  broad  gravelled  path,  that 
runs  parallel  with  the  kitchens  and  domestic  offices  in  the 
north  wing,  and  terminates  in  a  square  plot,  in  the  centre  of 
which  is  planted  a  magnificent  weeping  ash  that  formerly 
ornamented  the  grounds  of  Messrs.  Wilson  of  Derby.  Passing 
under  the  colonnade  attached  to  the  semi-circular  north 
front,  we  enter  the  sub-hall,  the  first  apartment  to  which 
strangers  are  admitted.  Here  we  are  transferred  to  the  care 
of  a  female  domestic,  and  as  we  pass  through  the  hall,  we 
linger  to  admire  the  beautiful  tesselated  pavement,  and  the 
not  less  beautiful  painted  ceiling,  the  latter  adorned  with  a 
copy  of  Guido's  "  Aurora,"  the  work  of  an  accomplished 
lady  artist,  Miss  Curzon. 

Proceeding  along  the  north  corridor  we  reach  the  great 
hall,  an  apartment  60  feet  by  29  feet,  in  every  way  worthy  as 
the  entrance  to  the  magnificent  suite  of  rooms  which  follow  ; 
here  it  is  customary  for  visitors  to  enter  their  names  in  a 
book  provided  for  the  purpose.  The  effect  of  this  hall  is 
singularly  good,  and  at  once  strikes  the  beholder  with  an  air 
of  grandeur ;  the  floor  is  of  mosaic  work,  the  material  being 
of  black  and  white  marble,  and  was  laid  in  1779,  by  Mr. 
Henry  Watson,  son  of  the  celebrated  carver.  The  north  and 
south  ends  assume  the  form  of  triplet  archways,  one  commu- 
nicating with  the  north  corridor,  and  the  other  leading  to 
the  south  gallery  and  state  apartments.  A  gallery  protected 
by  an  open  balustrade,  has  been  carried  round  three  sides ; 
and  above,  the  walls  glow  with  the  productions  of  Verrio  and 
Laguerre,  two  of  the  most  eminent  decorative  painters  of 
their  day,  and  whose  fame  has  been  celebrated  by  Pope  in 
verse.  The  subjects  are  taken  from  the  life  of  Julius  Caesar — 
the  side  panel  illustrates  the  sacrifice  before  going  to  the 
senate  after  the  closing  of  the  Temple  of  Janus ;  in  one  of 
the  oval  compartments  the  warrior  is  crossing  the  Rubicon, 
and  in  the  other  he  is  voyaging  across  the  Adriatic  to  join 
his  army  at  Brundusium  ;  over  the  door  he  is  represented 
as  falling  before  the  dagger  of  Brutus,  at  the  foot  of  Pompey's 
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statue,  as  described  by  Akenside  in  the  following  lines  : — 

"  When  Brutus  rose, 

Refulgent  from  the  stroke  of  Caesar's  fate, 
Amid  the  crowd  of  patriots,  and  his  arm 
Aloft  extending,  like  eternal  Jove, 
When  guilt  brings  down  the  thunder,  called  aloud 
On  Tully's  name,  and  shook  his  crimson  steel, 
And  bade  the  father  of  his  country  hail ! 
For  lo !  the  tyrant  prostrate  in  the  dust, 
And  Rome  again  is  free." 

On  the  ceiling  we  have  the  apotheosis  or  deification,  where, 
surrounded  by  a  host  of  Cupids,  he  is  depicted  as  soaring 
through  clouds  of  glory  to  join  the  immortal  gods.  In  the 
centre  of  the  hall  is  a  beautifully-carved  and  richly-gilt  table, 
the  top  of  which  is  formed  of  one  immense  slab  of  highly- 
polished  fossil  marble  from  the  Derbyshire  quarries;  on  this 
is  placed  a  magnificent  candelabrum,  and  near  it  is  an  orna- 
mental canoe,  presented  to  the  late  Duke  by  the  Sultan  of 
Turkey.  Over  the  fireplace  we  noticed  a  simple  tablet,  on 
which  is  cut  the  following  Latin  inscription,  the  English 
translation  of  which  we  have  added : — 

JEdes  has  paternas  dilectissimas, 
Anno  libertatis  A.nglica)  MDCLXXXVIII.  institvtas, 
Gvl.  S.  Devonise  Dvx,  Anno  MDCCCXI.  Hoeres  accepit, 
Anno  moeroris  svi  MDCCCXL.  perfecit. 

These  well-loved  ancestral  halls, 
Founded  in  the  year  of  English  freedom  1688, 
William  Spencer,  Duke  of  Devonshire,  inherited  in  1811, 
And  perfected  in  the  year  of  sorrow  1840. 

A  "year  of  sorrow"  truly  for  the  noble  Duke,  the  year  which 
witnessed  the  completion  of  these  "ancestral  halls"  being  that 
in  which  his  niece,  the  lady  Blanche-Georgiana,  Countess  of 
Burlington,  and  wife  of  the  present  owner  of  Chatsworth, 
died. 

Leaving  the  great  hall,  we  pass  along  the  south  corridor, 
containing  some  cabinet  pictures,  a  few  Swiss  views,  a  paint- 
ing, said  to  be  by  Hogarth,  of  the  interior  of  an  ancient 
club-house  at  Rome,  and  other  objects  of  interest,  to  the 
chapel,  occupying  the  south-west  corner  of  the  building. 
This  room  is  very  elaborately  ornamented — painting,  sculp- 
ture, and  carving  having  been  profusely  employed  in  the 
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decoration;  the  floor  is  laid  with  black  and  white  marble  in 
mosaic  work,  and  the  walls  are  wainscotted  with  cedar-wood, 
which  emits  a  most  agreeable  fragrance  in  the  room.  The 
first  object  that  arrests  the  attention  on  entering  is  a  painting 
over  the  altar,  by  Verrio,  "The  Incredulity  of  St.  Thomas," 
in  which  the  risen  Saviour  is  represented  as  addressing  the 
unbelieving  disciple.  This  is  generally  considered  as  Verrio's 
masterpiece;  it  is  unquestionably  a  very  fine  work  of  art, 
the  figures  are  well  drawn,  vigorous,  and  life-like,  and  free 
from  those  defects  and  absurdities  noticeable  in  many  of  the 
other  productions  of  the  artist. 

The  other  subjects  that  adorn  the  walls  of  the  chapel  are 
chiefly  illustrative  of  passages  in  the  life  of  our  Saviour.  On 
one  side  of  the  room  are  depicted  the  miracles  of  Christ ;  on 
another  "  Bartemeus  restored  to  sight ; "  over  the  doorway, 
"  Christ  and  the  woman  of  Samaria;"  and  on  the  ceiling  is 
the  "Ascension."  The  altar  is  composed  of  some  of  the  finest 
fluors  and  marbles  of  Derbyshire,  and  adorned  with  sculptured 
figures  of  Faith  and  Hope,  the  work  of  Caius  Gabriel  Gibber, 
the  father  of  the  well-known  laureate,  Colley  Gibber.  The 
chapel  contains  some  excellent  specimens  of  ornamental  wood 
carving,  representing  fruit,  flowers,  etc.,  which  are  said  to  have 
been  executed  by  the  celebrated  Grinling  Gibbons,  but  are 
more  probably  the  work  of  Thomas  Young,  who  was  engaged 
as  principal  carver  in  wood  during  the  rebuilding  of  Chats- 
worth,  and  his  pupil,  Samuel  Watson,  a  native  of  Heanor,  in 
Derbyshire. 

From  the  chapel  we  ascend  to  the  third  or  state-room 
storey,  passing  by  the  south  gallery,  which  contains  a  valuable 
and  extensive  collection  of  original  drawings,  outlines  and 
sketches,  by  the  most  eminent  masters,  arranged  according 
to  the  different  schools,  including  sketches  by  the  hand  of 
Raffaelle,  Rembrandt,  Da  Vinci,  Titian,  Rubens,  Claude 
Lorraine,  Poussin,  and  Salvator  Rosa.  If  there  is  one  part 
of  this  mansion  more  than  another  where  we  would  wish  to 
linger,  it  is  here,  among  the  creations  of  those  great  master- 
minds who  have  made  art  immortal. 

The  state  apartments  occupy  the  entire  of  the  upper  storey 
of  the  south  front,  extending  about  200  feet  in  length,  and 
form  the  most  magnificent  part  of  the  old  mansion  at  Chats- 
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worth.  These  rooms  are  frequently  pointed  out  as  those 
occupied  by  the  unfortunate  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  during  the 
period  of  her  long  sojourn  here.  This  is  not  strictly  correct 
— as  already  shewn,  this  portion  of  the  mansion  was  rebuilt 
in  the  reign  of  William  III. ;  some  of  the  original  furniture, 
however,  remains,  and  some  examples  of  needlework  worked 
by  the  hand  of  the  famous  "Bess  of  Hardwioke;-"  and  there  is 
a  tradition  that  these  apartments  occupy  the  site  of  those 
actually  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  unfortunate  queen 
during  her  captivity — a  captivity  rendered  more  than  ordi- 
narily painful  by  the  jealous  bickerings  of  the  Countess  of 
Shrewsbury,  who  openly  complained  to  Queen  Elizabeth  of 
Mary's  intimacy  with  her  husband,  a  charge  for  which,  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say,  there  was  not  the  slightest  founda- 
tion, and  which  the  countess  was  afterwards  obliged  to 
retract. 

The  view  from  the  state  apartments  is  one  of  almost  unex- 
ampled loveliness  :  immediately  in  front  are  seen  the  smooth 
shaven  lawns  and  terraces,  with  the  cascades  and  glistening 
fountains  throwing  up  their  shining  showers  in  the  glorious 
sunlight,  and  flashing  refreshingly  upon  the  eye ;  the  taste- 
fuily-1  aid-out  walks  and  richly  coloured  parterres,  adorned 
with  statues  and  busts,  and  backed  by  almost  impenetrable 
woods ;  in  the  middle  distance  is  seen  the  beautiful  valley 
through  which  winds  the  Derwent,  with  the  quiet  little 
villages  of  Edensor  and  Rowsley ;  and  beyond  the  wooded 
heights  overlooking  the  far-famed  Haddon  Hall,  with  a  suc- 
cession of  eminences  that  stretch  away  towards  Darley  Dale 
and  Matlock,  the  entire  prospect  comprising  an  assemblage 
of  hills  and  valleys,  fertile  plains,  with  rock,  wood,  and  water, 
that  can  hardly  be  equalled  for  variety  and  beauty. 

This  suite  of  rooms  contains  some  admirable  specimens  of 
ancient  and  modern  art.  The  ceilings  ai  e  splendidly  adorned 
with  a  series  of  paintings,  chiefly  of  a  mythological  character, 
the  production  of  Verrio  and  Sir  James  Thornhill.  The  car- 
vings are  exquisite,  and  for  delicacy  of  execution  and  fidelity  to 
nature  unsurpassed  by  anything  of  the  kind  in  the  kingdom. 
The  door-cases  are  all  of  Derbyshire  marble,  enriched  with 
foliage  and  flowers;  and  the  floors  are  all  of  polished  oak, 
parquetted.  The  rooms  are  furnished  with  articles  of  comfort 
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aud  luxury,  and  in  them  are  preserved  many  articles  of  in- 
terest and  curiosity,  which  have  been  presented  to  the  late 
duke  or  his  ancestors ;  amongst  them  we  may  mention 
"Watson's  feather,"  the  chef  d'oeuvre  in  carving  of  this 
artist,  so  truthfully  rendered  that  it  seems  as  if  a  breath 
almost  would  ruffle  it.  In  one  of  the  rooms  we  noticed  a 
quaint  conceit :  behind  a  side  door  is  painted  the  represen- 
tation of  a  violin  suspended  by  a  cord,  and  so  close  is  the 
resemblance  that  it  is  only  upon  a  near  approach  that  the 
counterfeit  is  discovered.  The  door  is  generally  left  half 
open,  and  in  the  subdued  light  the  deception  is  rendered  more 
perfect,  visitors  frequently  being  prompted  to  touch  to  assure 
themselves  that  it  is  not  a  reality. 

The  first  room  we  enter  is  the  state,  or  scarlet  bedroom, 
on  the  ceiling  of  which  is  painted  the  allegorical  figure  of 
Aurora  as  the  morning  star  chasing  away  the  shadowy  night. 
This  room  contains  the  bed  in  which  George  the  Second  expi- 
red ;  the  bed  and  hangings  are  of  crimson  silk  damask,  much 
decayed  and  faded  by  age ;  here  also  are  the  chairs  and 
footstools  used  at  the  coronation  of  George  the  Third  and 
Queen  Charlotte.  Adjoining  the  scarlet  bedroom  is  the  state 
music-room,  in  which  we  noticed  a  fine  full-length  portrait 
of  the  first  Duke  of  Devonshire  in  his  robes  of  state,  said 
to  be  by  Paul  Vansomer.  Amongst  the  furniture  there  are 
two  magnificently  gilt  chairs,  in  which  William  the  Fourth 
and  Queen  Adelaide  were  crowned;  these  became  the  per- 
quisites of  the  late  Duke  of  Devonshire  by  virtue  of  his  office 
as  lord  chamberlain  of  the  royal  household.  The  state  drawing 
room  is  the  next  in  successien.  The  walls  of  this  apartment 
are  hung  with  Gobelins  tapestry,  now  much  faded;  the  sub- 
jects are  of  an  allegorical  character,  representing  Jupiter  and 
Antiope,  and  the  muses  on  Parnassus.  The  ceiling  is  elabo- 
rately painted,  the  subject  being  Phaeton,  with  loose  rein  and 
fiery  steeds,  taking  charge  of  the  chariot  of  the  sun.  In  this 
room  is  a  model  of  a  Russian  farm,  and  an  excellent  bust  in 
bronze  of  Louis  XIV.  of  France.  From  the  drawing-room 
we  enter  the  state  dining-room,  the  last  of  the  suite  on  this 
storey.  This  chamber  is  beyond  comparison  the  most  elegant 
of  the  entire  range;  the  ceiling  is  adorned  with  a  series  of 
allegorical  paintings  by  Verrio.  What,  however,  most  attracts 
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the  attention  of  visitors  are  the  exquisite  wood  carvings, 
which  excel  in  beauty  anything  of  the  kind  even  at  Chats- 
worth  ;  they  are  believed  to  have  been  produced  by  the 
magic  hand  of  Watson  and  others,  though  Walpole — without 
adducing  any  evidence  of  the  fact — assumes  them  to  be  the 
work  of  Gibbons  : — "  There  is  no  instance,"  he  observes,  "  of 
a  man  before  Gibbons  who  gave  to  wood  the  loose  and  airy 
lightness  of  flowers,  and  chained  together  the  various  pro- 
ductions of  the  elements  with  a  free  disorder  natural  to  each 
species."  Over  the  fireplace  is  a  representation  of  dead  game, 
fish,  fruit,  flowers,  etc.,  grouped  together  in  the  most  natural 
manner ;  we  noticed  in  particular  a  bird-net  containing 
partridges,  pheasants,  quails,  grouse,  and  snipe,  looking  as 
if  they  had  just  been  brought  in  by  a  sportsman  from  the 
field— ^-the  different  attitudes  of  the  birds,  the  softness  of  the 
plumage,  the  drooping  of  the  wings,  are  all  so  truthfully 
depicted  that  we  imagined  them  almost  to  flutter  with  the 
last  quivering  of  life ;  whilst  the  flowers,  in  their  fragile 
delicacy,  wanted  only  the  varied  tints  of  nature  to  render 
the  illusion  complete.  In  this  room  is  a  magnificent  table 
of  polished  malachite,  a  gift  to  the  late  Duke  from  the 
Emperor  Alexander  the  First  of  Russia ;  on  it  is  placed  an 
elegant  timepiece  of  the  same  material,  presented  by  the 
late  Czar  Nicholas.  Here  are  also,  on  brackets  arranged 
against  the  wall,  busts  of  the  fifth  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
Lord  George  and  Lady  Cavendish,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and 
others. 

After  viewing  the  state  apartments  at  Chatsworth,  we 
descend  by  the  south  staircase,  and  are  conducted  along  the 
south  gallery,  passing  on  the  way  a  most  striking  and  effec- 
tive picture,  "  The  Monks  at  Prayer,"  a  masterly  work  of 
art  by  Granet,  which  originally  formed  part  of  the  collection 
of  the  Duchess  de  Berri.  The  subject  represents  a  number 
of  monks  in  the  solemn  attitude  of  prayer :  the  figures  are 
painted  in  high  relief,  the  broad  deep  shadows  and  the  re- 
flected light  from  the  tapers  being  rendered  with  marvellous 
fidelity  and- power. 

The  first  apartment  we  enter  is  the  music  room,  adjoining 
the  chapel,  through  which  we  pass  to  the  red  velvet,  or 
billiard  room,  containing  some  very  choice  pictures,  chiefly 
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of  the  modern  school  of  art,  among  the  most  prominent  of 
which  we  may  mention  Landseer's  well-known  picture  of 
"  Bolton  Abbey  in  the  Olden  Time,"  a  very  fine  composition, 
and  which  may  fairly  claim  to  rank  as  the  chef  d'ceuvre  of 
the  artist.  The  scene  is  laid  in  the  court  of  the  refectory  at 
Bolton  Abbey,  in  Yorkshire — one  of  the  seats  of  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire — and  represents  a  present  of  game  for  the  abbot's 
table ;  the  principal  figure  is  the  abbot  himself,  a  fine  portly- 
looking  personage,  with  a  broad  expressive  forehead  and 
dignified  mien,  holding  under  his  arm  an  ancient  Breviary, 
and  in  the  act  of  reading  a  letter,  which  we  may  suppose  to 
have  accompanied  the  tribute  of  fish,  fowl,  and  game  lying 
at  his  feet.  By  his  side  is  an  attendant  monk,  holding  a 
salver  with  a  wine  flask  and  glass ;  the  other  figures  in  the 
group  are  a  gamekeeper  with  a  couple  of  dogs  in  leash",  and 
a  peasant  girl  offering  a  basket  of  trout.  The  whole  is  a 
masterpiece  of  composition :  the  figures  are  admirably  de- 
lineated, and  the  dogs,  the  dead  buck,  and  other  accessories, 
are  depicted  with  wonderful  power.  We  first  saw  this 
picture  a  few  years  after  it  was  painted  :  it  was  then  hung  in 
the  dining  room,  and  the  colours  were  fresh  and  brilliant, 
with,  perhaps,  the  slightest  tendency  to  obtrusiveness ;  the 
tones  have  since  become  softened  and  mellowed  by  age,  and 
the  appearance  is  greatly  improved  thereby.  In  the  same 
room  is  another  example  of  the  works  of  our  modern  artists, 
the  "  Spartan  Isidas,"  by  Eastlake.  The  subject  is  taken 
from  Grecian  history,  and  represents  the  youthful  Isidas, 
sword  and  spear  in  hand,  dealing  death  and  destruction 
among  the  Theban  soldiery.  Here  is  also  a  charming  piece 
by  Collins,  entitled  "  Rustic  Civility,"  and  a  small  picture 
by  Liverseege.  The  ceiling  of  this  room  has  been  decorated 
by  Sir  James  ThornhilL 

The  next  in  succession  is  the  great  drawing  room,  occupy- 
ing the  south-east  angle  of  the  building,  and  the  last  of  the 
range  of  rooms  extending  along  the  south  front  of  the  library 
storey.  It  is  a  magnificent  apartment,  splendidly  furnished, 
and  contains  a  fine  collection  of  works  of  art.  The  decora- 
tions are  very  chaste  and  beautiful :  the  style  of  ornament 
adopted  is  the  Louis  Quatorze,  and  the  colours  employed 
chiefly  white  and  gold.  From  this  apartment  we  are  ushered 
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into  the  great  library,  the  second  of  the  suite  of  rooms  exten- 
ding along  the  east  side  of  the  mansion,  and  which  command 
some  fine  prospects  of  the  water-works,  the  spacious  conser- 
vatory, and  the  beautifully  wooded  eminences  immediately 
behind  the  pleasure-grounds.  The  doors  of  these  rooms  are 
so  arranged  as  to  open  opposite  each  other,  thus  presenting 
a  magnificent  vista  560  feet  in  length.  The  great  library  is 
one  of  the  most  elegant  apartments  in  the  suite,  it  measures 
ninety-two  feet  by  twenty-two  feet,  and  was  originally  con- 
structed for  dancing ;  the  decorations  partake  much  of  the 
same  character  as  the  drawing-room :  the  ceiling  is  of  the 
purest  white,  relieved  by  ornamental  work  hi  basso-relievo, 
forming  five  circular  compartments,  adorned  with  paintings 
of  a  mythological  character,  by  a  celebrated  French  artist, 
Louis  Charon ;  the  floor  is  parquetted,  and  the  doors  are  of 
Spanish  mahogany,  highly  polished  and  enriched  with  carving; 
the  bookcases,  which  are  of  the  same  material,  are  divided 
into  compartments  by  light  semicircular  pilasters,  termina- 
ting in  foliated  capitals  forming  cantilevers,  that  give  support 
to  a  gallery  carried  round  three  sides  of  the  room.  This 
gallery  is  protected  by  an  ornamental  balluster,  enriched  with 
dead  and  burnished  gold,  and  gives  access  to  the  upper  range 
of  shelves.  On  one  siie  of  the  room,  opposite  the  window, 
is  a  chimney-piece  of  the  finest  Carrara  marble,  supported  by 
columns  adorned  with  carved  foliage,  over  which  is  placed  a 
mirror,  six  feet  by  four  feet  six  inches. 

This  library  contains  one  of  the  finest  private  collections 
of  books  in  the  kingdom ;  among  which,  in  addition  to  those 
forming  the  old  library  of  Chatsworth,  are  several  that  for- 
merly belonged  to  the  celebrated  Hobbes;  the  library  of 
Henry  Cavendish  has  also  contributed  to  swell  its  stores. 
Here  are  some  of  the  first  editions  of  Shakspeare,  several 
volumes  of  old  poetry,  and  curious  pamphlets  by  early  prin- 
ters ;  but  the  greatest  attraction  of  all  is  the  celebrated  Liber 
Veritatis  of  Claude,  containing  drawings  and  sketches  of  all 
the  pictures  painted  by  that  great  master,  a  fac-simile  of 
which  was  printed  for  private  circulation,  some  years  ago, 
under  the  direction  of  the  late  Duke  of  Devonshire. 

The  next  apartment  is  the  anti-library,  the  ornamentation 
of  which  is  in  the  same  style  as  the  great  library  itself.  On 
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one  side  of  the  room  a  doorway  communicates  with  the  north 
corridor  and  staircase  leading  to  the  great  hall  already  de- 
scribed. The  staircase  was  designed  by  Sir  Jeffrey  Wyatville, 
the  details  are  good,  and  the  effect  is  very  imposing.  On  the 
first  landing  are  hung  full-length  portraits  of  the  late  Em- 
peror and  Empress  of  Russia,  by  Da  we ;  there  are  also 
portraits  of  Richard  third  Earl  of  Burlington,  and  George  IV. 
in  his  coronation  robes,  the  latter  painted  by  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence. 

Adjoining  the  anti-library  is  the  cabinet  library,  much 
smaller  than  either  of  the  other  two.  The  roof  is  of  a  domi- 
cular  form,  divided  into  compartments,  richly  decorated,  and 
supported  by  columns  of  alabaster  and  Italian  marble,  sur- 
mounted by  sculptured  Corinthian  capitals  ornamented  in 
dead  and  burnished  gold. 

From  the  cabinet  library  we  enter  the  dining-room.  This 
is,  without  question,  the  most  beautiful  and  the  most  splen- 
didly adorned  of  any  of  the  modern  entertaining  rooms,  and 
may  be  considered  as  an  example  of  the  perfection  to  which 
the  art  of  decoration  has  been  carried  in  the  present  day ; 
everything  that  ingenuity  could  suggest,  or  wealth  and  art, 
aided  by  the  purest  taste,  could  supply,  having  been  provided 
for.  The  ceilings  are  of  the  purest  white,  panelled,  and 
slightly  coved ;  the  deep  plinth  which  surrounds  the  apart- 
ment is  of  the  finest  Hopton  marble,  of  a  beautiful  colour 
and  highly  polished ;  the  pediments  surmounting  the  door- 
ways are  supported  by  columns  of  African  marble  and  Siberian 
jasper,  with  Ionic  capitals  of  the  same  materials.  The  fire- 
places are  of  noble  dimensions,  and  the  chimney-pieces  are 
splendid  examples  of  the  sculptor's  art,  the  two,  it  is  said, 
having  cost  the  late  Duke  not  less  than  two  thousand  guineas ; 
they  are  executed  in  Carrara  marble,  and  are  most  elaborately 
ornamented  ; — one,  executed  by  the  younger  Westmacott,  is 
adorned  with  sculptured  figures,  life-size,  of  Bacchus  and  a 
Bacchante,  and  the  other — the  work  of  Sievier — is  equally 
beautiful,  the  supporting  figures  being  Bacchus  crowned  with 
vine  leaves,  and  an  attendant  priestess  in  the  act  of  replenish- 
ing the  wine  cup  with  the  juice  of  the  grape.  The  side 
tables,  six  in  number,  are  arranged  against  the  walls ;  they 
are  composed — two  of  hornblende,  two  of  porphyritic-siennite, 
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and  two  of  Siberian  jasper,  the  latter  being  a  gift  from  the 
late  Emperor  Nicholas  to  the  sixth  Duke  of  Devonshire.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  the  furniture  of  this  room  is  in  a  style 
corresponding  with  the  magnificence  of  the  decorations  ;  the 
walls  are  hung  with  family  portraits,  amongst  which  are 
those  of  the  first  Earl  and  Countess  of  Devonshire,  said  to 
be  by  Vandyke;  the  second  Duke  of  Devonshire,  by  Sir 
Godfrey  Kneller;  the  Countess  of  Devonshire,  and  her 
family,  &c. 

From  the  dining  room  we  are  conducted  through  a  small 
ante-room  to  the  sculpture  gallery — the  pride  and  glory  of 
Chatsworth.  This  apartment  was  erected  by  the  late  Duke 
as  the  grand  depository  of  the  magnificent  collection  of  art- 
treasures  which  he  succeeded  in  bringing  together,  a  collec- 
tion not  surpassed  by  that  of  any  mansion  in  Europe.  The 
lighting  is  artistically  arranged,  and  the  colouring  of  the 
walls,  which  are  of  polished  gritstone,  forms  an  agreeable 
background  to  the  delicate  white  of  the  statuary. 

It  will  be  obvious  that  in  a  work  of  this  kind  it  would  be 
utterly  impossible  to  give  anything  like  a  detailed  account 
of  all  the  chiselled  forms  of  classic  beauty  here  beheld,  to 
enumerate  them  even  would  occupy  more  space  than  can 
be  afforded.  Canova,  Thorwaldsen,  Bartolini,  Schadow. 
and  many  others  have  contributed  to  swell  this  rich  galaxy 
of  talent ;  our  native  school  of  sculpture  is  also  well  repre- 
sented :  here  we  find  the  names  of  Gibson,  Westmacott, 
Wyatt,  Campbell,  and  others,  who  have  made  art  illustri- 
ous. Among  the  more  notable  specimens,  we  may  mention 
the  recumbent  figure  of  "  The  Sleeping  Endymion,"  with  his 
dog  watching  at  his  feet,  by  Canova,  an  exquisite  piece  of 
sculpture,  admirably  conceived,  and  executed  with  all  the 
delicacy  and  grace  of  the  artist.  Here,  also,  is  Canova's 
"  Hebe,"  descending  from  the  skies,  and  just  touching,  with 
one  foot,  the  throne  of  imperial  Jove ;  in  her  left  hand  she 
holds  a  cup,  and  in  the  right  a  pitcher,  from  which  she  is 
pouring  out  nectar  for  the  immortal  gods.  The  gem  of  the 
collection  is,  undoubtedly,  the  famous  statue  of  "  Madame 
Letizia  Ramolini,"  the  mother  of  him  who  "  made  a  million 
mothers  childless" — the  first  Napoleon.  This  statue  ranks 
as  one  of  the  grandest  efforts  of  Canova's  genius  :  the  figure 
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is  seated,  or  rather  reclines,  in  an  attitude  of  pensive  com- 
posure, with  one  arm  resting  upon  the  back  of  an  antique 
chair ;  the  head  is  remarkably  fine,  and  the  expression  of  the 
countenance  dignified  and  commanding ;  the  figure  is  almost 
covered  with  drapery,  which  has  been  most  successfully 
treated,  and  so  arranged  as  to  fall  in  graceful  and  flowing 
lines.  Near  to  this  statue  is  a  colossal  bust  of  the  warrior 
emperor  himself,  also  by  Canova ;  a  gloriously  fine  head,  with 
an  expression  at  once  calm,  intellectual,  and  dignified.  The 
"  Filatrice,  or  Spinning  Girl,"  by  Schadow,  is  a  beautiful 
conception ;  it  represents  a  young  girl  apparently  amusing 
herself  with  a  ball  of  thread  and  a  kind  of  spindle  :  the  atti- 
tude is  easy,  natural  and  life-like,  and  there  is  an  ideal  grace 
and  loveliness  about  the  figure  which  at  once  bespeaks  it  the 
production  of  a  master  mind — the  pedestal  on  which  it  is 
placed  is  granite,  a  fragment  from  one  of  the  columns  of 
Trajan's  Forum  at  Rome,  A  copy  of  this  statue  is  preserved 
in  the  royal  collection  at  Berlin.  Thorwaldsen  is  represented 
by  a  "Venus"  and  his  famous  bas-reliefs  "Night"  and 
"  Morning,"  two  exquisitely  poetical  conceptions ;  the  one 
typified  by  a  female  figure  full  of  calm  repose,  winging  her 
shadowy  flight  through  the  air;  the  other,  representing  mor- 
ning, is  full  of  life  and  motion,  clothed  with  flowing  drapery, 
and 

"  Scattering  bright  flowers  on  the  jewelled  earth." 

Wyatt's  "  Venus  Musidora  "  is  a  very  successful  effort  of  the 
artist's  skill :  the  figure  is  full  of  loveliness  and  purity,  and 
presents  an  excellent  model  of  female  form  and  feature.  The 
sculptor  has  endeavoured  to  embody  the  poetic  conception  of 
the  author  of  the  "  Seasons,"  and  this  he  has  singularly  well 
expressed;  the  figure  is  that  of  a  young  girl  preparing  for  the 
bath,  but  hesitating  before  she  plunges  in. 

"  With  fancy  blushing  at  the  doubtful  breeze, 
Alarmed,  and  startling  like  the  fearful  fawn, 
So  stands  the  statue  that  enchants  the  world. 
Her  full  proportions  such,  and  bashful  so, 
Bends  ineffectual  from  the  roving  eye." 

Among  the  other  works  are  Gibson's  colossal  group,  "  Mars 
and  Cupid;"  Westmacott's  "Cymbal  Player;"  "Achilles 
Wounded,"  by  Albicini ;  "  Cupid  and  Psyche,"  by  Finelli; 
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and  Tanerani's  group,  "  Cupid  extracting  a  thorn  from  the 
foot  of  Venus."  There  are  other  artistic  works  which  yet 
remain  to  be  noticed  before  we  leave  the  gallery.  In  the 
centre  of  the  room  is  the  gigantic  Mecklenburg  vase,  by 
Canteen,  measuring  twenty  feet  in  circumference,  and  sculp- 
tured out  of  one  solid  block  of  granite.  Near  to  this  vase 
are  two  beautiful  tables  resting  upon  gilt  stands ;  the  one 
nearest  the  door  composed  of  Labrador  Feldspar,  bordered 
with  Elfdalen  porphyry;  the  other  of  Plasma  Verde,  enriched 
with  ornamental  mosaic  work  in  different-coloured  Derbyshire 
marbles.  This  table  was  manufactured  by  Mr.  Mills,  of 
Ashford-in-the- Water,  near  Bakewell ;  on  it  is  placed  the 
beautiful  fluor-spar  or  Blue-John  vase  alluded  to  in  our  notice 
of  the  Blue-John  Mine  at  Castleton.  In  addition  to  this  work, 
there  are  some  beautiful  Corinthian  columns  in  Oriental  por- 
phyry and  Verde  Antique.  At  the  further  end  of  the  gallery, 
placed  one  on  each  side  the  doorway,  are  two  colossal  lions  in 
Carrara  marble — one  by  Rinaldi,  and  the  other  by  Benaglia ; 
they  are  from  Canova's  monument  to  Clement  XIV.,  in  St. 
Peter's,  at  Rome,  and  their  united  weight  is  said  to  ezceed 
eight  tons. 

On  quitting  the  sculpture  gallery,  we  enter  the  Viridarium 
or  Orangery,  well  stored  with  orange  trees,  araucarise,  rhodo- 
dendrons and  camelias,  with  other  choice  exotics,  and  a  variety 
of  shrubs  and  flowers,  including  a  magnificent  rhododendron 
imported  from  Nepaul,  which  has  been  known  to  bear  more 
than  two  thousand  blossoms  at  one  time.  Many  of  the  plants 
were  brought  from  Malmaison,  once  the  residence  of  poor 
Josephine,  the  divorced  wife  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon. 

In  this  conservatory  there  are  some  fine  pieces  of  sculpture 
and  bas-relief  in  marble,  the  delicate  whiteness  of  which 
forms  an  admirable  relief  to  the  varied  greenery  of  the 
plants  and  shrubs.  At  the  northern  end  a  door  communi- 
cates with  the  gardens;  and  here  our  conductress  having 
reached  the  limits  of  her  jurisdiction,  we  were  transferred 
to  the  charge  of  one  of  the  gardeners. 

After  wandering  for  more  than,  an  hour,  with  a  crowd  of 
other  visitors,  through  the  gorgeous  saloons  and  magnificent 
apartments  of  Chatsworth  House,  it  becomes  quite  a  relief,  on 
again  reaching  the  open  air,  to  breathe  the  balmy  atmosphere 
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and  drink  in  the  fresh  fragrance  of  the  flowers,  to  saunter 
along  the  shady  avenues  or  sit  beside  the  cooling  fountains 
watching  the  clear  and  sparkling  drops  descending  through 
the  gorgeous  sunbeams  like  showers  of  liquid  silver. 

The  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds  are  among  the  chief 
attractions  of  Chatsworth,  and  for  extent  and  beauty  are 
worthy  of  all  the  eulogiums  that  have  been  pronounced 
upon  them;  in  their  arrangement  the  greatest  judgment  and 
taste  have  been  employed,  and  in  the  most  trifling  details 
the  presence  of  a  master  mind  is  evident.  They  occupy  the 
south  and  east  sides,  extending  round  to  the  west  front  of 
the  mansion,  and  exhibit  a  curious  blending  of  the  antique 
and  the  modern  with  the  classical  and  the  rustic.  They  are 
laid  out  in  wajks,  terraces,  lawns,  and  parterres,  diversified 
by  numerous  fountains  and  cascades,  with  vistas  opening 
themselves  on  every  side  adorned  with  busts  and  statues  of 
the  purest  marble,  that  form  admirable  contrasts  to  the  dark 
umbrageous  foliage  above  and  around. 

On  leaving  the  Orangery,  we  cross  the  broad  carriage 
road  and  ascend  a  few  steps  leading  to  what  is  termed  the 
French  garden.  Here  the  refinements  of  art  are  blended  with 
the  fairest  productions  of  nature.  The  ground  is  laid  out  in 
gay  parterres,  adorned  with  the  rarest  and  most  beautiful 
flowers,  their  tints  as  brilliant  as  the  rainbow,  and  their  forms 
as  varied  as  the  ever-changing  figures  of  the  kaleidoscope. 
Along  the  sides  of  the  walks  are  placed  a  number  of  classic 
columns,  six  or  seven  feet  in  height,  supporting  busts  and 
vases  sculptured  in  white  marble,  and  wreathed  and  entwined 
with  the  graceful  tendrils  of  the  hop,  the  woodbine,  and  the 
ivy ;  some  of  these  columns  are  connected  by  training  the 
delicate  creepers  across  the  walks  in  hanging  festoons,  forming 
a  sort  of  berceau,  an  arrangement  which  seems  hardly  in 
accordance  with  good  taste.  It  is  said  that  the  plan  of  this 
garden  was  brought  by  the  late  Duke  from  France,  and  that 
it  formed  one  of  his  most  favourite  retreats.  The  figures 
which  adorn  the  columns  were  removed  from  the  inner  court 
Of  the  old  mansion  of  Chatsworth. 

Following  the  route  usually  taken  by  visitors,  we  proceed 
along  a  path  running  parallel  with  the  east  front  of  the 
mansion,  passing  on  the  way  a  noble  ash  tree,  one  of  the 
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largest  we  ever  remember  to  have  seen,  and  presently  reach 
the  great  cascade.  Looking  towards  the  top  of  the  hill 
we  see  a  long  succession  of  steps  between  lines  of  lofty 
woods,  straight  and  looking  somewhat  stiff  and  formal, 
reminding  the  spectator  of  Jacob's  ladder.  These  steps  are 
terminated  at  the  top  by  a  stone  water  temple,  with  a  metal 
cupola,  adorned  with  columns  and  pilasters,  and  ornamented 
with  heads  of  dolphins,  sea  nymphs,  figures  bearing  aquatic 
urns,  etc.  Our  attendant  made  a  sign,  and  water  began  to 
gush  forth  from  the  cupola,  pouring  through  the  urns  at  the 
sides,  and  springing  up  in  fountains  from  underneath ; 
gradually  it  began  to  fall  from  step  to  step,  wave  succeeding 
wave,  until  the  whole  were  covered  with  a  sheet  of  foam, 
that  danced  and  sparkled  in  the  mid-day  sun.  At  the  foot 
the  water  loses  itself  among  the  grass  and  fragments  of 
broken  rock,  whence  it  is  conveyed  hi  pipes  under  the  gardens 
to  the  Derwent. 

Standing  close  by  the  great  cascade,  and  looking  across 
the  country  in  a  westerly  direction,  the  view  struck  us  as 
being  eminently  beautiful.  The  position  is  extremely  favour- 
able, affording  a  general  view  of  the  house  and  grounds,  with 
the  exquisitely  diversified  park,  containing  hi  itself  every 
variety  of  picturesque  scenery.  In  front  is  seen  the  stately 
"  Palace  of  the  Peak,"  standing  out  in  all  its  magnificence, 
with  its  ample  terraces,  its  lawns  and  groves,  and  its  glisten- 
ing fountains,  adorned  with  tritons  and  sea-horses,  flinging 
abroad  their  shining  showers ;  further  on  the  placid  Derwent 
sweeps  along  with  sparkling  ripples  through  the  level  meadow 
breadths ;  in  the  middle  distance  we  see  the  village  of  Eden- 
sor,  with  here  and  there  a  cottage  or  a  village  happily  dis- 
posed upon  the  nearer  eminences ;  and,  beyond,  the  view  is 
made  up  of  a  seemingly  endless  succession  of  hills,  clothed 
almost  to  the  summit  with  thick  woods,  whose  dark  and 
sombre  outlines  form  an  agreeable  contrast  to  the  beautiful 
and  richly-varied  scenery  of  the  foreground. 

Continuing  our  walk,  we  come  next  to  the  ornamental 
gardens,  abounding  in  scenery  of  a  wild  and  romantic 
character,  and  which,  perhaps  from  their  very  seclusion, 
form  one  of  the  most  agreeable  retreats  that  even  Chatsworth 
can  shew.  Here  art  seems  to  have  been  most  successful :  in 
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every  direction  masses  of  grey  rock  are  strewn  "about  in  the 
most  picturesque  and  unstudied  disorder;  in  some  places 
the  blocks  have  been  piled  up  one  above  another  to  an  im- 
mense height,  and  so  skilfully  has  this  been  accomplished, 
that  their  rugged  and  broken  outline  would  lead  you  to 
believe  they  had  occupied  their  present  position  for  centuries; 
they  are  for  the  most  part  covered  with  indigenous  plants 
and  shrubs,  and  adorned  with  a  rich  variety  of  mosses  and 
lichens,  intermixed  with  ferns  and  heather  and  wild  flowers. 
Some  of  the  blocks  have  been  brought  from  a  considerable 
distance,  and  a  great  amount  of  labour,  as  well  as  taste  and 
skill,  has  been  employed  in  their  arrangement.  The  whole  as- 
semblage is  surrounded  by  lofty  beech,  lime,  and  sycamore  trees. 

In  the  middle  of  this  rocky  valley  is  an  hydraulic  curiosity 
— the  model  of  a  weeping  willow  in  copper,  presenting  the 
appearance  of  a  living  tree,  in  which  every  branch  is  a  pipe, 
and  every  sprig  and  leaf  a  syringe,  whilst  among  the  grass 
which  surrounds  it  are  concealed  innumerable  jets,  all  ready 
to  shed  a  flood  of  tears  upon  the  unsuspecting  wight  whose 
curiosity  may  induce  him  to  come  within  their  range.  We 
remember  on  one  occasion  passing  through  the  grounds  with 
a  party  of  visitors  from  Sheffield,  when  one  of  the  company, 
an  amateur  botanist,  usurping  the  gardener's  office,  volun- 
teered to  describe  and  give  the  technical  names  of  the  different 
plants  and  shrubs.  When  we  reached  the  willow,  the 
gardener,  with  a  malicious  smile,  appealed  to  our  amateur 
for  the  name.  "  Certainly,  he  would  just  examine  the  for- 
mation of  the  leaf,  and  then  tell  him  the  particular  class." 
No  sooner  said  than  done ;  he  unsuspectingly  stepped  on  to 
the  grass,  and  in  an  instant  a  thousand  jets  were  pouring 
their  united  streams  upon  his  devoted  head.  He  contrived 
to  make  his  escape,  all  dripping  and  drenched,  and,  dis- 
appearing among  the  shrubberies,  we  saw  him  no  more. 

Passing  beneath  a  rustic  archway,  and  through  a  narrow 
opening  in  the  rocks,  the  entrance  to  which  is  blocked  by 
an  immense  piece  of  gritstone,  balanced  upon  a  pivot  so 
as  to  turn  with  the  slightest  pressure  of  the  hand,  we  enter 
the  drive  and  continue  our  walk,  winding  through  a  labyrinth 
of  rock-work,  abounding  in  scenery  of  a  broken  and  rugged 
character.  In  some  places  we  notice  hugh  piles  of  gritstone 
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rising  to  an  immense  elevation,  their  precipitous  fronts 
clothed  with  mosses  and  creeping  plants,  and  over  which 
the  water  has  been  made  to  descend  in  beautiful  cascades. 
Some  of  these  towering  masses  have  received  the  appellation 
of  the  Victoria,  Albert,  and  Wellington  rocks,  so  designated 
in  honour  of  the  visits  of  the  distinguished  persons  whose 
names  they  bear. 

A  few  paces  further  on  we  reach  a  second  archway  in  the 
rocks,  emerging  from  which  we  come  suddenly  upon  an  open 
garden,  in  the  centre  of  which  stands  the  great  conservatory, 
the  glory  and  the  boast  of  Chats  worth  gardens.  This  garden 
is  of  an  oblong  form,  surrounded  by  a  steep  embankment 
crowned  with  a  thick  edge  of  yew,  and  environed  by  lofty 
forest  trees  which  shelter  it  from  the  inclemency  of  our 
northern  climate.  The  open  ground  is  planted  with  a  number 
of  prickly  Sicilian  firs,  a  tree  popularly  known  by  the  desig- 
nation of  the  monkey's  puzzle,  and  the  slopes  of  the  embank- 
ment are  laid  out  in.  beds,  adorned  with  flowers  of  the 
most  beautiful  forms  and  colours — geraniums,  verbenas,  and 
calceolarias,  of  the  most  ornamental  and  varied  kinds,  and 
some  rare  and  beautiful  specimens  of  roses.  A  broad  gravelled 
path  has  been  formed  along  the  top  of  the  embankment, 
communicating  with  the  lower  level  at  each  corner  by  a  flight 
of  steps,  with  ornamental  stone  ballusters. 

The  Chatsworth  conservatory  may  be  considered  as  the 
prototype  and  precursor  of  the  Hyde  Park  palace  of  industry, 
and,  before  the  erection  of  that  edifice,  it  was  the  finest 
structure  of  the  kind  hi  the  world.  The  merit  of  having 
first  formed  the  idea  of  such  a  building  is  due  to  the  late  Sir 
Joseph  Paxton,  of  whose  skill  and  genius  it  will  long  remain 
a  monument.  The  effect  is  at  once  imposing  and  magnificent, 
presenting  the  appearance  of  a  vast  mountain  of  glass,  its 
channelled  sides,  when  reflecting  the  rays  of  the  sun,  giving  it 
quite  a  brilliant  and  fairy-like  appearance.  Some  idea  of  its 
extent  may  be  formed  from  the  fact  that  it  covers  nearly  an 
acre  of  ground.  The  form  is  that  of  a  parallelogram,  in- 
cluding a  centre  and  two  side  compartments ;  the  length 
being  276  feet,  and  the  width  123  feet;  the  height  of  the 
centre  roof  is  67  feet,  and  the  transverse  span  70  feet.  The 
basement  consists  of  a  substantial  stone  plinth,  three  or 
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four  feet  in  height,  resting  upon  arches  fitted  with  ventila- 
tors, and  from  this  plinth  springs  the  main  structure — a  wall 
of  glass  rising  40  feet  in  height,  and  having  an  inward  curve 
of  an  elliptical  form,  supported  by  a  framework  of  iron 
resting  upon  a  double  range  of  light  and  elegant  columns ; 
from  the  framework  springs  a  second  series  of  ribs,  35  feet 
in  height,  supporting  a  lofty  dome,  which  assumes  the  form 
of  a  square  cone.  It  has  been  calculated  that  the  surface 
contains  70,000  square  feet  of  glass,  disposed  in  zigzag  rows, 
presenting  a  series  of  angular  projections,  an  arrangement 
which,  it  is  said,  enables  it  better  to  withstand  the  force  and 
violence  of  storms. 

The  entrance  is  by  a  neat  Grecian  doorway  surmounted 
by  a  cornice  and  pediment,  supported  by  pilasters.  On 
entering  we  at  once  feel  the  deliciously  warm  temperature, 
and  almost  fancy  ourselves  transported  by  some  unseen 
agency  into  southern  lands,  the  sight  that  greets  the  eye 
being  one  of  rare  and  dazzling  beauty — a  broad  carriage-drive 
runs  through  the  centre,  and  on  each  side  of  this  are  arranged 
the  choicest  and  most  beautiful  of  Nature's  productions,  grow- 
ing as  freely  and  as  luxuriantly  as  if  in  their  own  native 
climes.  Here  we  see  the  tall  and  stately  banana  with  its 
gorgeous  array  of  scarlet  flowers,  the  lotus,  and  the  Egyptian 
papyrus,  their  broad  green  leaves  mingling  with  the  delicate 
tracery  of  the  fern ;  palms  of  almost  every  kind,  with  a  variety 
of  plants,  shrubs,  and  other  tropical  productions  that  have 
been  brought  hither  from  the  prairies  of  America,  the  banks 
of  the  Nile,  and  from  the  farthest  Ind.  A  gallery  supported 
by  light  iron  brackets  has  been  carried  round  the  dome,  the 
approach  to  which  is  by  a  flight  of  steps  formed  in  the  orna- 
mental rock-work.  From  this  gallery  the  coup  d'oeil  is  most 
magnificent,  it  is  impossible,  however,  for  words  to  convey  an 
idea  of  the  glories  of  the  scene,  and  the  most  florid  picture 
which  the  imagination  could  create  would  only  shadow  forth 
a  faint  resemblance  of  the  georgeous  beauty  displayed. 

The  scene  has  been  thus  described  by  a  recent  writer : — 
"  The  view  from  this  gallery  is,  perhaps,  more  striking  than 
that  which  is  obtained  below.  You  gaze  in  speechless  rap- 
ture upon  a  glowing  assemblage  of  all  that  is  most  beautiful 
in  Nature's  productions.  Every  shade  of  exquisite  colour 
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brilliant  and  almost  dazzling  in  their  combined  effect ;  every 
form  of  foliage,  in  its  most  endless  variety ;  and  every  shade 
of  green,  softening  from  its  reposing  qualities  the  otherwise 
too  gorgeous  mass  of  bright  colours ;  every  curious  berry  and 
wondrous  production  that  hitherto  one  was  contented  to  read 
about,  without  aiming  at  anything  beyond,  are  all  to  be  seen 
here,  growing  in  such  luxuriance  and  profusion  that  you  might 
be  in  the  country  belonging  to  each  variety  and  not  see  them 
to  greater  advantage.  Large  pools  of  water  are  provided  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  rare  specimens  of  water  plants.  The 
beautiful  blue  water  lily  from  the  rivers  of  South  America  is 
here,  seeming  as  if  it  had  stolen  the  colour  of  the  deep  blue 
sky  above  it ;  together  with  the  matchless  crimson  lily,  re- 
flecting itself  in  the  transparent  water,  and  looking  as  though 
it  blushed  at  its  own  gorgeous  beauty.  Every  brilliant  va- 
riety of  the  cactxis,  and  the  varied  forms  of  ferns,  adorn  the 
rock- work  as  you  ascend  to  the  gallery,  now  and  then  affording 
you  glimpses,  through  their  luxuriant  growth,  of  the  beauty 
above,  below,  and  around  you,  till  at  at  the  top  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  interior  bursts  at  once  upon  the  view-" 

Among  the  floral  productions  at  the  further  end  of  this 
tropical  garden  are  some  marble  fragments  from  Minerva's 
Temple,  at  Sunium,  brought  to  this  country  some  years  ago  by 
Sir  Augustus  Clifford,  then  in  command  of  H.M.S.  Euryalus. 
On  the  pedestal  which  supports  them  are  inscribed  the  fol- 
lowing lines  from  the  pen  of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  : — 

"  These  fragments  stood  on  Sunium's  airy  steep, 
They  rear'd  aloft  Minerva's  guardian  shrine  ; 
Beneath  them  roll'd  the  blue  ^Egean  deep, 
And  the  Greek  pilot  hail'd  them  as  divine. 

Such  was  e'en  their  look  of  calm  repose, 

As  wafted  round  them  came  the  sounds  of  fight, 

When  the  glad  shout  of  conquering  Athens  rose 
O'er  the  long  track  of  Persia's  broken  flight. 

Though  clasp'd  by  prostrate  worshippers  no  more, 
They  yet  shall  breathe  a  thrilling  lesson  here ; 

Though  distant  from  their  own  immortal  shore, 
The  spot  they  grace  is  still  to  freedom  dear." 

Leaving  the  conservatory  by  the  opposite  door  to  that  by 
which  we  entered,  we  pass  under  an  arch  overgrown  with  ivy, 
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and  descend  towards  the  lower  garden,  passing  some  clumps 
of  magnificent  trees,  through  the  openings  of  which  we  occa- 
sionally obtain  delightful  views  of  the  surrounding  country. 
Almost  the  first  object  that  meets  the  eye  is  a  circular  foun- 
tain, in  the  centre  of  which  a  jet  throws  up  a  stream  of 
water  to  a  considerable  elevation.  Near  to  this  our  atten- 
tion was  directed  to  an  immense  Spanish  chestnut-tree,  its 
ample  foliage  covering  a  large  extent  of  ground,  and  its 
mighty  limbs  extending  over  the  greensward  with  the  grace 
and  majesty  of  a  monarch  of  the  forest ;  the  trunk  is  remark- 
ably straight,  and  the  height  from  the  root  to  the  lowest 
branch  is  estimated  at  fifty  feet.  A  few  yards  further  on  we 
come  to  the  Emperor  fountain,  so  named  in  honour  of  the 
visit  of  the  late  Czar  Nicholas  of  Russia  to  Chatsworth  in 
1844.  This,  one  of  the  most  magnificent  fountains  in  Europe, 
is  situated  immediately  opposite  the  south  front  of  the  man- 
sion, and  throws  up  a  column  of  water  to  the  height  of  260 
feet ;  when  in  full  play  it  forms  a  striking  feature,  and  the 
clear  transparent  element  rising  in  a  silvery  stream  and  over- 
topping the  loftiest  trees,  may  be  seen  for  miles  around. 

Following  our  guide,  we  descend  by  a  flight  of  steps 
to  the  terrace  which  runs  along  the  west  front  of  the 
house ;  on  one  side  is  a  handsome  balustrade  adorned  with 
sculptured  figures  and  urns,  and  on  the  other  is  planted  a 
number  of  very  fine  cedars  of  Lebanon.  Close  to  the  walk 
are  several  trees,  interesting  from  their  historical  associations : 
one,  a  young  and  vigorous  oak,  was  planted  by  Her  Majesty 
(then  Princess  Victoria)  in  commemoration  of  her  visit  in 
1832  ;  near  it  is  an  American  chestnut  (Castanea  Americana), 
planted  at  the  same  time  by  her  august  mother  the  Duchess 
of  Kent,  and  also  a  sycamore,  planted  by  his  late  Royal 
Highness  Prince  Albert  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  with  Her 
Majesty  in  1843.  Within  a  short  distance  of  these  is  a 
Spanish  chestnut,  and  a  variegated  sycamore  (Acer  Pseudo- 
Plantanus  variegatum),  planted,  the  one  in  1816  by  the  late 
Emperor  of  Russia,  and  the  other  two  years  afterwards  by 
his  brother  the  Grand  Duke  Michael. 

The  terrace  is  connected  with  the  lower  garden  by  a  broad 
flight  of  steps,  beneath  which  we  pass,  and  enter  the  Italian 
garden,  one  of  the  favourite  places  of  resort  of  the  late  duke. 
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This  garden  is  planted  with  cedars  of  Lebanon,  acacia,  and 
other  trees.  The  ground  is  laid  out  in  ornamental  flower 
beds,  hedged  with  privet,  an  addition  which  at  the  first 
glance  gives  them  a  somewhat  stiff  and  formal  appearance ; 
these  parterres  constitute  the  principal  feature  of  this  garden, 
and  the  sparkling  and  brilliant  colours  of  the  flowers,  all 
harmoniously  combined,  produce  a  singularly  beautiful  effect, 
presenting  the  appearance  of  mosaic  work  set  within  borders 
of  the  most  vigorous  green.  In  this  delightful  retreat  the 
glowing  productions  of  nature  are  skilfully  blended  with  the 
elegancies  and  refinements  of  art ;  the  centre  is  ornamented 
with  a  jet  d'eau,  and  surrounding  is  an  elegant  balustrade, 
panelled  and  adorned  with  sculptured  urns,  vases,  <fcc.  Some 
of  the  panelled  recesses  contain  excellent  groups  of  statuary 
in  white  marble,  two  of  which  are  especially  deserving  of 
notice,  one,  "  The  Dog  and  Pups,"  and  the  other  "  The  Goat 
and  Kid,"  both  by  Beheme. 

Continuing  our  route  along  the  terrace  walk,  and  by  the 
west  front  of  the  hall,  we  reach  the  northern  extremity,  which 
is  terminated  by  the  lower  archway  of  the  entrance  lodge, 
through  which  we  pass,  and  again  enter  the  park,  where  we 
are  left  to  wander  at  will. 

There  are  other  attractions  at  Chatsworth,  of  which  space 
will  not  permit  us  to  give  more  than  a  passing  notice.  Not 
the  least  interesting  of  these  are  the  fruit  and  vegetable  gar- 
dens, situated  about  midway  between  the  hall  and  Baslow 
Lodge.  The  visitor  is  first  conducted  through  the  New 
Holland  House,  containing  a  variety  of  plants  and  shrubs, 
the  product  of  our  Australian  colonies.  He  is  next  ushered 
into  the  Amherstia  House,  built  expressly  for  that  most  beau- 
tiful of  trees  the  Amherstia  Nobilis,  of  which  it  is  said  there 
are  only  two  other  specimens  in  Europe.  The  Victoria  House 
is  the  next  in  succession :  this  building  was  erected  for  the 
cultivation  of  that  beautiful  plant  the  Victoria  Regia  or 
Royal  Lily,  the  gem  of  the  South  American  waters,  and  assu- 
redly the  finest  of  all  aquatic  plants.  This  plant  was  first 
introduced  to  this  country  in  1847,  by  seeds  collected  on  the 
river  Berbice  in  British  Guiana,  and  it  first  revealed  its  mag- 
nificent bloom  at  Chatsworth,  in  November  1849;  the  flower 
was  presented  to  her  majesty,  in  honour  of  whom  the  genus 
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was  named.  It  is  grown  in  a  large  tank,  thirty-four  feet  in 
diameter,  the  water  being  maintained  at  a  proper  temperature, 
and  to  give  it  the  character  of  a  running  stream,  kept  constantly 
in  motion  by  means  of  a  miniature  revolving  water-wheel  fixed 
to  one  side.  The  leaves  of  the  plant  are  of  a  circular  form, 
five  or  six  feet  in  diameter,  and  slightly  turned  up  at  the 
edge  ;  the  blossoms  are  of  a  brilh'ant  rose  colour,  and  measure 
twelve  or  fourteen  inches  across.  In  addition  to  the  Victoria, 
Regia,  a  number  of  other  aquatic  plants,  some  specimens  of 
the  Achimenes  Longiflora,  a  native  of  Mexico,  and  a  plant 
called  the  Ndumbium  Speciosum,  or  sacred  bean  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, are  growing  in  this  conservatory.  The  Orchidaceous 
House,  containing  a  fine  selection  of  the  curious  orchid  tribe, 
completes  the  circuit  of  the  kitchen  gardens. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  objects  in  the  park,  being  seen 
from  almost  every  part  of  it,  is  the  old  hunting-tower,*  standing 
near  the  summit  of  a  thickly-wooded  hill,  on  the  north-east 
side  of  the  house,  and  approached  by  a  path  winding  through 
the  tall  ancestral  trees.  It  is  a  square  building,  flanked  at 
each  angle  by  a  circular  projection,  rising  above  the  roof  in 
the  form  of  turrets,  and  was  originally  designed  as  a  place 
whence  ladies  might  enjoy  the  sports  of  the  chase  without 
danger  or  fatigue.  From  the  summit  a  splendid  panoramic 
view  is  obtained  of  the  house  and  grounds,  with  a  wide  extent 
of  country  beyond. 

On  the  rising  ground,  midway  between  the  house  and  the 
hunting-tower,  are  the  stables,  an  extensive  range  of  building, 
erected  by  the  fifth  Duke  of  Devonshire,  at  a  cost  it  is  said  of 
£40,000. 

On  leaving  the  entrance  lodge  we  proceed  by  the  northern 
end  of  the  Italian  garden,  and  along  a  carriage  road  leading 
to  the  bridge,  just  before  reaching  which,  on  the  right  hand 
side,  is  the  bower  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  almost  the  only 
memorial  of  the  unfortunate  Queen's  fourteen  years'  impri- 
sonment here.  It  is  a  low  square  tower,  surrounded  by  a 
moat,  and  approached  by  a  flight  of  steps ;  the  top  has  been 
laid  out  for  a  garden,  but  is  now  overgrown  with  shrubs  and 
trees,  apparently  of  considerable  antiquity.  In  this  secluded 

*  See  illustration  on  next  page. 
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spot  it  is  said  the  unhappy  princess  spent  many  hours  of 
her  long  captivity.  Crossing  the  bridge,  a  few  minutes'  walk 
brings  us  to  the  Edensor  Lodge,  the  southern  boundary  of 
the  park. 

It  was  with  feelings  of  mingled  pleasure  and  regret  that 
we  bade  adieu  to  Chatsworth,  with  its  palatial  splendour,  its 
pictures,  its  statuary,  aud  magnificent  furniture,  its  gardens 
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and  conservatories,  its  lakes,  its  fountains,  its  cascades,  and 
all  the  varied  combination  of  objects  which  art,  and  ingenuity, 
and  taste  have  brought  together.  We  could  have  loitered  for 
hours  with  unceasing  delight  in  its  rich  domain,  threading 
the  shady  avenues,  or  reclining  upon  the  sunny  glades,  where 
every  scene  is  full  of  sylvan  beauty,  enriched  with  all  the 
adventitious  aids  which  the  taste  of  man  can  bestow. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Edensor — A  Model  Village — Chatsicorih  Inn — A  Steep  Ascent — Repose 
— Charming  Prospect — Ball  Cross — Haddon  Vale — Bakewell — The 
Castle — Saxon  Remains — Mineral  Spring — Ancient  Church — Monu- 
mental Effigies — The  Vernon  Chapel — Runic  Cross — Curious  Epi- 
taph— An  Evening  Walk The  Winding  Wye — Haddon — An 

old-fashioned  Bridge — Quaint-looking  Cottage — The  Boar's  Head 
and  Peacock. 

EDENSOR  at  once  bespeaks  itself  a  model  village,  a  kind  of 
sanitary  Eden,  where  everything  is  new,  and  stiff,  and  stately, 
nothing  antiquated,  free,  or  naturally  beautiful,  or  that  looks 
as  if  it  would  ever  become  so.  The  houses  are  all  arranged 
with  mathematical  order  and  regularity,  and  even  the  little 
patches  of  garden  seem  as  if  they  had  been  laid  out  with  the 
aid  of  a  rule  and  compass.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly 
persons  employed  upon  the  Chatsworth  estate,  and  then* 
dwellings,  which  were  erected  at  the  cost  of  the  late  duke, 
are  all  built  in  the  ornamental  villa  fashion,  the  Anglo-Italian, 
Swiss,  and  Gothic  being  the  prevailing  styles.  Each  house 
has  a  small  garden  attached,  planted  with  shrubs  and  ever- 
greens, and  adorned  with  roses,  hollyhocks,  and  other  flowers. 
The  place  has  certainly  a  pretty  appearance,  but  it  lacks  that 
charm  and  interest  which  some  of  our  less  pretending,  but 
more  homely  and  antiquated  country  villages  possess.  We 
love  to  see  the  old-fashioned  black  and  white  timber-houses, 
recalling  the  days  of  our  forefathers,  with  their  high-peaked 
gables  and  quaintly-ornamented  bargeboards,  their  thatched 
roofs  and  clustering  chimneys  peeping  out  from  amid  their 
screen  of  leaves,  their  walls  draped  with  ivy,  and  overhung 
with  roses  and  honeysuckles  and  sweet  briars,  looking  so  cosy 
and  snug  and  comfortable,  and  speaking  so  unmistakeably  of 
the  happiness  and  contentment  that  reigns  within. 

The  Chatsworth  inn,  near  the   Swiss   Lodge,  is  a  large 
establishment,  where  superior  accommodation  can  be  obtained, 
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and  being  contiguous  to  the  park  gates,  it  is  very  convenient 
for  parties  visiting  the  hall.  The  church  and  the  parsonage 
are  the  only  buildings  that  boast  of  any  considerable  anti- 
quity; the  former  is  a  venerable  structure,  standing  at  the 
further  end  of  the  village,  and  occupies  an  elevated  plot  of 
ground  environed  by  a  belt  of  wide-spreading  trees.  The 
interior  contains  several  memorials  of  the  Cavendish  family. 
In  the  chancel  is  a  large  alabaster  monument,  adorned  with 
sculptured  figures  life  size,  to  the  memory  of  William,  first 
Earl  of  Devonshire,  who  died  in  1625;  near  it  is  a  brass, 
containing  a  long  Latin  inscription,  to  the  memory  of  John 
Beton,  a  confidential  servant  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  who 
died  in  1570,  the  same  year  in  which  the  unfortunate  queen 
paid  her  first  visit  to  Chatsworth;  and  in  the  churchyard 
is  the  tomb  over  the  remains  of  the  late  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made. 

Visitors  proceeding  to  Bakewell  from  Edensor  generally 
pass  through  the  village,  taking  the  route  that  leads  by 
Pilsley,  Handley  Bank,  and  Birchill.  The  pedestrian  who  is 
not  averse  to  an  up-hill  walk  we  should  recommend  to  take 
the  path  that  runs  over  the  summit  of  Ball-cross;  this  road  is 
a  more  toilsome  one,  but  the  labour  is  amply  compensated 
for  by  the  splendid  views  of  country  which  it  affords. 

Selecting  the  latter  route,  we  cross  the  highway  opposite 
the  church,  and,  passing  a  few  cottages  on  the  left,  begin  the 
ascent  by  a  steep  and  uneven  road,  along  which  green  strips 
of  grass  here  and  there  alternate  with  the  deep  cart  ruts. 
The  lane  is  narrow,  and  for  some  distance  the  prospect  is 
shut  out  by  tall,  thick,  tangled  hedges  and  moss-grown  trees, 
which  fling  out  their  spreading  branches  to  meet  those  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  road;  but  the  shade  is  inviting,  and  we 
are  glad  to  enjoy  the  delicious  coolness  and  escape  the 
scorching  rays  of  the  sun.  The  wayfarers  are  few — a  solitary 
keeper  in  a  velveteen  jacket,  with  capacious  side-pockets, 
sauntering  leisurely  along  with  his  gun  under  his  arm,  and  a 
couple  of  lads  belabouring  unmercifully  an  extremely  passive- 
looking  donkey,  are  all  we  meet  upon  the  road.  As  we  ascend 
the  foliage  becomes  less  dense,  and  through  occasional  open- 
ings in  the  hawthorn  bushes  we  obtain  glimpses  of  emeruld- 
hued  slopes,  with  groups  of  cattle  pasturing,  some  quietly 
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grazing,  and  others  meditatively  chewing  their  cud,  and  now 
and  then  whisking  their  tails  to  drive  away  the  troublesome 
flies. 

Still  the  road  ascends,  and  as  we  advance  the  horizon 
spreads  wider  and  wider.  At  length  we  reach  the  summit, 
and  a  glorious  prospect  breaks  upon  the  sight.  Selecting  a 
mossy  bank  we  sit  down  awhile  to  rest,  and  leisurely  to  gaze 
upon  the  wide  expanse  of  beauty  that  lies  around  us;  and 
what  pedestrian  is  there  that  knows  not  what  an  enjoyment 
it  is  when,  having  scaled  some  lofty  eminence,  you  at  length 
reach  the  top,  and  perhaps,  overcome  with  heat  and  fatigue 
from  the  ascent,  you  are  enabled  in  undisturbed  seclusion  to 
recline  upon  the  soft,  green  turf,  communing  with  your  own 
ideas  as  you  gaze  with  raptured  eye  upon  the  beauty  of  the 
wide-spread  landscape. 

It  is  a  lovely  day,  the  sunbeams  are  dappling  with  playful 
shadows  the  rich  greensward,  and  nature  seems  as  if  arrayed 
in  her  gayest  attire ;  the  air  resounds  with  the  hum  of 
insects,  the  grasshoppers  are  "cluttering"  in  the  tall  grass, 
and  the  birds  are  carrolling  joyously  as  they  soar  aloft  into 
the  bright  blue  sky.  Before  us  spreads  a  beautiful  valley, 
broken  and  undulating,  backed  by  woods  and  gentle  eminen- 
ces, beyond  which  a  range  of  pastoral  hills,  crowding  one  upon 
another,  sweep  around  in  an  irregular  circle,  headland  follow- 
ing headland  and  ridge  succeeding  ridge,  until  their  distant 
summits  seem  to  mingle  with  the  sky.  Below,  where  the 
smoke  comes  curling  through  the  trees,  is  the  little  village 
of  Edensor,  with  its  ancient  church  peeping  throiigh  the 
thick  umbrage ;  beyond,  that  silvery  line  of  light,  twining 
and  twisting,  marks  the  course  of  the  Derwent  as  it  meanders 
through  the  fertile  vale,  its  surface  calm  and  unruffled, 
reflecting  as  from  a  mirror  the  pensile  branches  of  the  trees 
which  here  and  there  adorn  its  sloping  sides.  On  the  rising 
ground  of  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  stands  the  gem  of 
all  this  gorgeous  setting — the  "  Palace  of  the  Peak,"  with 
its  terraces  and  gardens,  its  glistening  fountains  and  foaming 
cascades — a  terrestrial  paradise  spread  out  before  us  like  a 
panorama.  When  we  saw  it  the  sun  was  at  the  meridian, 
and  threw  a  noontide  glory  over  the  scene,  where  all  was 
flashing  and  glittering  beneath  a  flood  of  light.  It  was  im- 
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possible  to  witness  such  a  prospect  without  a  feeling  of  strong 
emotion ;  inspiration  breathed  around,  and  every  object 
awakened  enthusiasm. 

We  loitered  for  some  time  upon  the  top  of  the  hill,  the 
eye  roving  again  and  again  over  the  boundless  prospect  until 
it  seemed  that  the  landscape  had  become  familiar  to  us.  At 
length  we  rose  to  depart,  intending  to  descend  by  the  opposite 
side  of  the  hill  into  Bakewell.  The  road  is  alike  rough  and 
steep,  and  brings  us  rapidly  down  to  a  plantation  with  a 
variety  of  trees,  among  which  the  mountain  ash,  with  its 
scarlet  berries,  makes  a  gay  appearance.  By  and  by  the 
road  turns,  and  we  have  trees  on  both  sides,  ash,  oak,  and 
larch,  with  thick  bracken  and  underwood  growing  beneath ; 
another  turn,  and  we  come  in  sight  of  the  old  town  of 
Bakewell,  situate  in  the  bosom  of  a  valley  replete  with 
pleasingly  diversified  scenery,  through  which  the  silvery  Wye 
winds  its  sinuous  course ;  again,  we  descend,  rapidly  winding 
round  the  base  of  the  castle  hill,  and  as  we  proceed  the  view 
expands,  and  we  see  the  sweet  vale  of  Haddon,  with  its 
undulating  slopes  and  wooded  hills. 

At  the  foot  of  the  hill  we  come  upon  the  high  road  and 
enter  the  town,  which  is  approached  from  this  side  by  a 
handsome  stone  bridge,  with  battlements  and  bold  projecting 
piers.  We  wanted  rest  and  refreshment,  and  found  both  at 
the  Castle,  a  clean  and  comfortable  inn,  immediately  opposite 
the  post-office,  and  the  first  house  on  the  right  after  crossing 
the  bridge. 

Bakewell  may  fairly  be  considered  as  the  metropolis  of  the 
High  Peak.  It  is  the  principal  market  town  of  North 
Derbyshire,  and  a  polling  place  for  the  county.  Its  history 
may  be  traced  from  a  very  remote  period,  the  first  mention 
we  have  of  it  dating  so  far  back  as  the  year  924,  when 
Edward  the  Elder  erected  an  entrenched  fortress  and  estab- 
lished a  military  station  here,  in  order  to  overawe  the 
disaffected  Mercians.  The  remains  of  these  fortifications 
may  be  traced  even  at  the  present  day,  and  the  names  of 
some  of  the  adjoining  fields,  as  the  "Warden-field,"  the 
"  Castle-field,"  and  the  "  Court-yard,"  seem  in  some  degree 
to  confirm  the  tradition.  On  the  summit  of  the  Castle-hill  is 
a  square  plot  with  a  tumulus  on  it,  hollow  at  the  top;  this  is 
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believed  to  have  been  a  portion  of  the  rampart,  which  would 
appear  to  have  been  of  considerable  extent  from  the  found- 
ations which  have  been  occasionally  discovered.  The  Saxon 
name  of  the  place  was  Baderanwylla,  or  Badde  cum  Wei, 
signifying  the  bathing  well;  in  Doomsday  survey  it  is 
written  Badequelle,  or  Baquewell,  of  which  its  modern 
appellation  is  clearly  a  contraction. 

The  situation  of  Bakewell  is  very  pleasant,  the  houses 
being  built  in  a  deep  valley,  and  up  the  sloping  side  of  a 
steep  limestone  ridge  that  rises  from  the  western  bank  of 
the  Wye.  The  town  has  a  quiet,  staid,  respectable  appear- 
ance about  it,  and  some  of  the  buildings  shew  unmistakeable 
signs  of  antiquity;  under  the  direction  of  the  Duke  of  Rut- 
land, the  lord  of  the  manor,  it  has  within  the  last  few  years 
been  greatly  improved,  many  of  the  older  houses  have  been 
rebuilt,  and  the  streets  have  been  lighted  with  gas  and  well 
paved  and  drained,  and  altogether  it  now  presents  a  remark- 
ably clean  and  comfortable  aspect. 

The  Bakewell  waters  have  been  held  in  high  repute  from 
a  period  anterior  to  the  Conquest ;  they  are  recommended  as 
a  tonic,  and  are  said  to  be  very  beneficial  in  affections  of 
chronic  rheumatism :  the  temperature  is  about  60°  Fahren- 
heit. These  waters  were  analysed  by  the  late  C.  Sylvester, 
and  ten  quarts  were  found  to  contain  crystallized  sulphate  of 
lime,  75  grains ;  super-carbonate  of  lime,  20  grains ;  crystal- 
lized sulphate  of  magnesia,  22  grains ;  muriate  of  magnesia, 
1-6  grains;  super-carbonate  of  iron,  3*1  grains.  The  baths 
are  situated  near  the  centre  of  the  town ;  the  principal  bath 
is  30  feet  in  length  by  16  feet  in  width,  and  of  proportionate 
depth ;  it  is  kept  constantly  supplied  with  fresh  water,  which 
ou  its  influx  emits  a  considerable  quantity  of  carbonic  acid 
gas ;  there  are  also  shower  and  private  warm  baths  attached. 
Adjoining  the  bath-room  is  the  Bakewell  and  High  Peak 
Institute,  containing  a  library,  reading  room,  and  museum, 
which  are  open  to  visitors  under  certain  restrictions.  Con- 
tiguous to  this  institution  are  the  Bath  Gardens,  which 
afford  an  agreeable  promenade  during  the  summer  season. 

Bakewell  forms  a  desirable  place  of  residence  during  the 
summer  months ;  the  climate  is  healthy,  and  the  air  being 
constantly  agitated  by  the  currents  of  wind  which  sweep 
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through  the  valley,  an  agreeable  freshness  always  prevails, 
whilst  the  lofty  hills  on  each  side  shelter  it  from  the  cold 
blasts.  It  is  also  admirably  adapted  as  a  centre  from  whence 
agreeable  excursions  may  be  made  to  the  different  places  of 
interest  which  surround  it.  The  principal  hotel  is  the  Rut- 
land Arms,  one  of  the  largest  and  best  conducted  inns  in  the 
kingdom,  and  which,  being  situated  on  the  line  of  the  great 
thoroughfare  between  London  and  Manchester,  was  in  the 
old  coaching  days  a  house  of  considerable  note ;  it  is  now 
chiefly  resorted  to  by  persons  who  come  to  see  the  various 
attractions  of  the  neighbourhood,  or  enjoy  the  sport  of 
angling  in  the  Wye,  visitors  to  the  house  having  the  privi- 
lege of  fishing  in  the  river. 

The  church  occupies  a  commanding  position  on  the  slope 
of  a  hill,  and  from  its  elevated  situation  forms  a  striking 
object,  and  may  be  seen  from  almost  every  part  of  the  town. 
It  is  a  fine  old-fashioned  structure,  venerable  in  appearance 
and  rich  in  architectural  beauty ;  like  most  of  our  old 
English  churches  the  style  is  varied — Saxon  in  one  place  and 
Norman  hi  another,  with  examples  of  later  periods  in  other 
parts  of  the  fabric ;  the  plan  is  cruciform,  including  a  nave 
with  side  aisles,  chancel,  and  north  and  south  transepts ;  from 
the  intersection  of  the  cross  rises  an  elegant  octagon  tower 
resting  upon  a  square  base,  and  surmounted  by  a  lofty  spire. 
The  old  spire,  having  become  dangerous  from  the  weakness 
of  the  pillars  which  supported  it,  was  removed  in  1826,  and 
in  1841  the  tower,  with  the  whole  of  the  north  and  south 
transepts,  and  the  Vernon  chapel,  were  taken  down  and  re- 
built, the  original  style  being  carefully  adhered  to  in  then* 
restoration.  New  pews  were  added,  the  pulpit,  reading-desk, 
and  organ  were  re-arranged,  and  four  stained-glass  windows 
were  placed  at  the  south  end ;  the  expense  incurred  in  these 
alterations  being  estimated  at  £8,600. 

In  excavating  the  foundations  a  considerable  number  of 
Saxon  remains  were  discovered,  including  several  incised 
gravestones  or  coffin  lids,  with  crosses  and  other  ornamental 
devices  carved  thereon,  and  fragments  of  stone  on  which  were 
engraved  Runic  circles  and  curiously  interlaced  knots,  resem- 
bling those  upon  the  old  cross  in  the  churchyard — a  style  of 
ornamentation  that  seems  to  have  been  peculiar  to  the  nor- 
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them  nations,  by  whom  such  circles  were  believed  to  be 
imbued  with  a  sort  of  magical  power.  Many  of  these  ancient 
remains  are  arranged  in  the  church  porch,  and  some  others, 
including  several  headstones,  have  been  removed,  and  are 
now  preserved  in  the  museum  at  Lomberdale  Park. 

On  reaching  the  churchyard  we  found  the  building  locked, 
but  a  laughing,  blue-eyed  girl,  in  a  gipsy  hat,  who  came 
tripping  past,  kindly  summoned  to  our  aid  the  sexton,  who 
lives  close  by ;  presently  the  old  man  came  hobbling  along 
jingling  his  huge  keys,  and  we  were  admitted  to  the  interior, 
passing  through  the  south  porch,  in  which  is  displayed  the 
collection  of  sepulchral  remains  already  referred  to.  The 
nave  is  separated  from  the  aisles  on  each  side  by  semicurcular 
arches  resting  upon  massive  stone  piers,  and  is  lighted  by 
narrow-headed  windows,  in  single  lights  ;  above  the  archways 
rises  the  clerestory,  crowned  externally  by  an  embattled  pa- 
rapet. At  the  western  end  is  a  Saxon  archway  ornamented 
with  heads,  and  other  rude  designs,  above  which  are  the 
remains  of  a  Norman  arcade,  formed  by  intersecting  arches 
enriched  with  the  zigzag  moulding  peculiar  to  the  period. 
Near  to  the  archway  is  an  ancient  stone  font  of  octagon  form, 
each  face  of  which  is  ornamented  with  sculptured  figures  that 
have  become  much  decayed  with  the  lapse  of  years. 

The  church  contains  a  number  of  monuments,  effigies,  and 
other  sepulchral  memorials — they  are  chiefly  in  alabaster, 
and  some  have  been  richly  painted  and  gilded  in  accordance 
with  the  fashion  of  the  times  when  they  were  erected.  The 
most  remarkable  is  an  altar  tomb  near  the  east  end  of  the 
church,  on  which  is  the  recumbent  effigy  of  a  knight  in  plate 
armour,  with  mail-gorget  and  pointed  helmet ;  on  the  latter 
is  inscribed  the  words,  IHO  NAZAREN.  This  monument  is  to 
the  memory  of  Sir  Thomas  Wendesley  of  Wendesley,  Knt., 
who  received  his  death-wound  whilst  fighting  on  the  side  of 
the  house  of  Lancaster  at  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury,  4th 
Henry  IV.  (1403),  and  was  buried  here.  On  one  side  of  the 
tomb  is  a  panel  containing  a  quartrefoil,  in  the  centre  of  which 
is  a  shield  bearing  the  arms  of  Wendesley — erm.  on  a  bend, 
three  escallops  or.  At  the  south-east  end  is  a  monument 
containing  two  half-length  figures  beneath  a  crocketted 
canopy,  representing  Sir  Godfrey  Foljambe  and  his  wife 
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A  vena,  "  lord  and  lady  of  the  manors  of  Hassop,  Okebroke, 
Elton,  Stanton,  Darley,  Overhall,  and  Lokhawe,"  who  founded 
the  chantry  in  honour  of  the  holy  cross  attached  to  the 
church  of  Bakewell,  39th  Edward  III.  (1366)  :  the  knight 
is  habited  in  plate  armour  with  a  pointed  helmet,  over  hia 
head  is  an  escutcheon  charged  with  the  arms  of  Foljambe — 
sa.  a  bend  between  six  escallops  or.  ;  above  the  lady  is  an 
escutcheon  bearing  the  arms  of  Darley — gu.  six  fleurs-de- 
lis,  argt.  three,  two,  and  one. 

The  Vernon  Chapel,  situated  to  the  east  of  the  transepts, 
was  founded  in  1360  upon  the  walls  of  a  former  chapel,  and 
is  built  in  the  later  decorated  style.  This  chapel  was  for 
many  generations  the  principal  burial-place  of  the  Vernons 
and  Manners,  successive  owners  of  the  neighbouring  mansion 
of  Haddon,  and  contains  several  monuments  of  members 
of  those  families.  In  the  centre  is  a  large  altar-tomb  or 
cenotaph  to  the  memory  of  Sir  George  Vernon,  the  renowned 
"  King  of  the  Peak,"  who  died  in  1561,  and  his  two  wives 
Margaret  and  Maude.  The  tomb  contains  several  shields  of 
arms,  and  on  it  is  an  effigy  of  the  knight  clothed  in  plate 
armour,  wearing  the  pointed  beard  so  characteristic  of  the 
period,  and  with  him  are  the  full-length  figures  of  his  wives 
habited  in  the  costume  of  Elizabeth's  reign.  Near  to  this 
monument  is  that  of  Sir  John  Manners,  who  died  in  1611, 
and  his  wife  Dorothy,  one  of  the  daughters  and  co-heiresses 
of  the  before-named  Sir  George  Vemon,  who  conveyed  the 
Haddon  estate  to  the  Manners'  family.  There  are  several 
other  monuments  in  this  chapel,  for  the  most  part  executed 
hi  alabaster.  A  handsome  stained  glass  window,  by  Hardman 
and  Co.  of  Birmingham,  has  recently  been  placed  here  in 
memory  of  the  late  Duke  of  Rutland ;  it  is  of  three  lights 
and  illustrates  Christ's  resurrection.  In  the  centre  light  is 
a  delicately  draped  figure  of  the  Saviour,  represented  as  just 
rising  from  the  tomb,  with  the  right  hand  uplifted,  as  if  in 
the  act  of  benediction,  and  surrounded  by  a  halo  of  a  rich 
ruby  colour,  above  which  are  depicted  a  number  of  cherubim ; 
the  lower  compartments  of  the  side  lights  contain  the 
representation  of  Roman  soldiers,  and  in  the  upper  portions 
are  the  figures  of  angels.  Beneath  is  a  brass  bearing  the 
following  inscription — "The  above  window  was  erected  by 
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subscription  in  memory  of  John  Henry,  Duke  of  Rutland, 
who  died  20th  January  1857,  aged  79  years." 

In  the  churchyard,  near  the  angle  formed  by  the  junction 
of  the  south  transept  and  chancel,  is  an  ancient  stone  cross, 
somewhat  similar  in  design  to  that  at  Eyam,  already  described, 
but  not  so  elaborate  in  its  details.  The  ornaments  are  of  a 
scriptural  character,  illustrating  the  nativity,  crucifixion, 
resurrection,  and  ascension  of  Christ ;  but  the  figures  are  so 
much  worn  and  defaced  that  it  is  difficult  to  decipher  them. 
The  height  of  the  cross,  exclusive  of  the  pedestal,  is  about 
eight  feet,  and  its  width  two  feet. 

Many  of  the  head-stones  are  inscribed  with  epitaphs,  some 
of  them  being  of  a  serious  character,  while  others  are  written 
in  a  humorous  strain.  The  following,  which  we  copied  from  a 
tomb  near  the  west  end  of  the  church,  is  worthy  a  corner  in 
the  collection  of  those  who  are  curious  in  such  matters.  The 
inscription,  which  is  much  worn,  records  the  interment  here 
of  John  Dale,  barber-surgeon  of  Bakewell,  and  his  two  wives, 
Elizabeth  daughter  of  Godfrey  Foljambe,  and  Sarah  Blood- 
worth  ;  beneath  are  the  following  lines : — 

"  This  thing  in  life  might  raise"  some  jealousy, 
Here  all  three  lie  together  lovingly  ; 
But  from  embraces  here  no  pleasure  flows, 
Alike  are  here  all  human  joys  and  woes. 
Here  Sarah's  chiding  John  no  longer  hears  ; 
And  old  John's  rambling  Sarah  no  more  fears. 
A  period's  come  to  all  their  toilsome  lives, 
The  good  man's  quiet — still  are  both  his  wives." 

The  ancient  parish  of  Bakewell  is  very  extensive,  compri- 
sing nine  parochial  chapelries  and  fourteen  parishes,  including 
a  part  of  the  chapelry  of  Buxton.  So  early  as  the  year  1086, 
according  to  the  Doomsday  survey,  a  church  existed  here,  to 
which  were  attached  two  priests.  In  the  reign  of  King  John 
the  church  was  granted  to  the  canons  of  Lichfield,  in  return 
for  which  one  of  the  prebendaries  of  that  cathedral  was  to  say 
mass  for  the  soul  of  the  king  and  his  ancestors,  and  the  dean 
and  chapter  of  the  same  cathedral  have  still  the  patronage  of 
the  living. 

We  left  Bakewell  about  six  o'clock,  intending  to  visit 
Haddon  and  stay  the  night  at  Rowsley. 
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Passing  through  the  town,  we  strike  off  suddenly  to  the 
left,  near  the  Rutland  Arms,  and  proceed  along  the  turnpike 
road — a  pretty  rural  highway — that  leads  to  Matlock  and 
Derby. 

The  evening  is  cool  and  pleasant,  rendering  our  walk  the 
more  agreeable ;  and  the  air  is  balmy  with  the  fragrant  odours 
of  the  clover  in  the  standing  grass ;  the  insects  have  come 
forth  by  thousands  to  enjoy  their  little  hour  of  life;  the  white 
butterflies  and  the  purple  moths  are  revelling  in  the  warm 
sunbeams;  and  myriads  of  midges,  ascending  from  the  earth 
like  a  column  of  vapour,  are  performing  their  mazy  gyrations 
with  unceasing  activity;  a  low,  still  murmuring  is  heard 
around, 

"  Nature's  ceaseless  hum, 
Voice  of  the  desert,  never  dumb." 

A  gentle  breeze  rustles  through  the  branches  of  the  trees, 
and  the  sun,  playing  at  bo-peep  through  the  leaves,  mottles 
the  path  with  the  waving  shadows  of  their  overhanging  boughs. 
The  hedges  which  border  the  road  are  literally  bedecked  with 
the  delicate  blossoms  of  the  dog  rose,  and  the  coppices  are 
overhung  with  ferns  and  fox-gloves,  that  half  hide  the  modest 
daisy  and  the  lovely  forget-me-not  from  the  sight. 

As  we  journey  onwards,  the  country  spreads  wider  and 
wider,  and  the  prospect,  which  at  first  was  limited  to  a  narrow 
range  of  vision,  becomes  more  and  more  interesting.  The 
road  is  continued  through  a  valley  some  three  miles  in  length, 
replete  with  varied  and  picturesque  scenery — a  vale  that 
charms  more  by  its  sylvan  beauty  and  fertile  loveliness  than 
by  any  features  of  a  bold  or  striking  character.  To  the  right 
a  succession  of  gentle  hills,  of  varied  form  and  elevation, 
ascend  gradually  from  the  plain,  their  sloping  sides  adorned 
with  picturesque  groups  of  trees  and  plantations,  from  the 
openings  between  which  are  seen,  here  and  there,  a  villa  or 
cottage  ornee  peeping  out  from  amid  the  shrouding  foliage. 
To  the  left  the  country  spreads  out  in  broad  and  ample  mea- 
dows, through  which  the  Wye  pursues  its  sinuous  course, 
forming,  as  it  winds  irregularly  from  side  to  side,  innumerable 
bays  and  creeks,  crowded  with  a  rich  variety  of  water  lilies, 
ranunculuses,  and  other  aquatic  plants ;  sometimes  the 
current  glides  along,  clear  and  musical,  its  placid  surface 
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chequered  by  the  shadows  of  the  overhanging  willows,  at 
others  its  sparkling  waters  are  seen  foaming  and  splashing 
over  the  fragments  of  moss-grown  rock,  or  eddying  in  innu- 
merable ripples  round  the  little  islets  of  sedge  and  rushes  that 
occasionally  intercept  its  course.  From  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  river  rises  a  precipitous  ridge  of  limestone  rock,  clothed 
to  the  summit  with  thick  waving  woods,  the  dark  and  sombre 
aspect  of  which  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the  rich  hue  of 
the  recently-shorn  meadow  land,  or  the  still  brighter  green 
of  the  thriving  cornfield. 

For  the  space  of  a  mile  there  is  nothing  but  the  generally 
pleasing  character  of  the  vale  to  notice;  having  traversed 
that  distance,  the  old  mansion  of  Haddon  comes  gradually 
upon  the  sight.  At  first  the  towers  and  turrets  are  seen 
peeping  through  the  deep  umbrage,  and,  as  we  continue  our 
walk,  the  bold  projecting  bays  and  quaintly-mullioned  win- 
dows of  the  hall  itself  become  discernible.  Seen  from  the 
highway,  this  venerable  mansion  has  a  very  imposing  appear- 
ance, borrowing  magnitude  and  importance  from  the  position 
it  occupies.  It  is  built  on  the  declivity  of  a  steep,  rocky 
bank,  that  rises  abruptly  from  the  river,  its  embattled  para- 
pets and  ancient  towers  partially  shrouded  with  ivy,  rising 
majestically  above  the  venerable  woods  in  which  it  is  em- 
bosomed, giving  it  the  appearance  of  a  formidable  fortress. 

The  time  of  our  visit  was  a  most  favourable  one  for  seeing 
it  to  advantage.  The  clouds  were  gathering  in  the  glowing 
west,  where  the  beauty  of  the  day  was  concentrated;  and  the 
sun,  having  nearly  finished  his  course,  threw  the  rich  illumi- 
nation of  his  farewell  beams  over  a  picture  of  wide  extent 
and  surpassing  loveliness,  lighting  up  with  brilliant  touches 
the  highest  peaks  of  the  distant  hills,  and  flinging  broad 
masses  of  shadow  across  the  intervening  valleys,  gilding  the 
towers  and  turrets  of  the  old  baronial  hall,  and  wrapping  the 
woods  and  meadows  around  in  a  deep  glow  of  purple,  that 
rendered  the  whole  scene  one  of  solemn  and  imposing  gran- 
deur. 

Nearly  opposite  the  second  milestone  we  turned  off  the 
high  road,  passing  through  a  gate  on  the  left,  and  across  a 
pasture  field,  until  we  came  to  an  old-fashioned  bridge  of 
three  arches,  spanning  the  river,  beyond  which,  at  the  foot 
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of  the  hill,  is  Mr.  Bath's  cottage,  a  quaint-looking  structure 
almost  as  antiquated  in  appearance  as  the  mansion  itself, 
with  a  prettily-laid-out  garden  in  front,  in  which  are  two 
ancient  yew  trees,  clipped  to  resemble  a  boar's  head  and 
peacock,  the  respective  crests  of  the  Vernon  and  Manners 
families. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Haddon — The  Avenells — The  Vernons — The  King  of  the  Peak — Dorothy 
Vernon — The  Manners  Family — A  Venerable  Retainer — Haddon 
Hall — Domestic  Chapel — Roman  Altar — The  Great  Hall — Convivial 
Custom — Dining  Room — Banqueting  Gallery — Eagle  Tower — Ex- 
tensive Prospect — Twilight — Dorothy  Vernon' s  Walk — The  Gardens 
— Ancient  Feudalism  and  Modern  Refinement — The  Mansion  :  when 
Erected — Reminiscences — Rowsley — The  Peacock  :  the  beau-ideal 
of  a  country  hostelry. 

THE  Manor  of  Bakewell,  of  which  Haddon,  or  as  it  was 
anciently  written,  " Haduna"  was  a  dependent  ville,  was 
bestowed  by  the  Conqueror,  together  with  extensive  domains 
in  this  and  other  counties,  upon  his  natural  son,  William 
Peverel;  subsequently  the  ville  of  Haddon  was  given  by  one 
of  the  Peverels  to  a  retainer  of  the  name  of  Avenell,  by  whom 
it  was  held  on  the  tenure  of  knight's  service.  In  the  latter 
half  of  the  twelfth  century  the  honour  of  Peverel  having 
passed  by  forfeit  to  King  Henry  II.,  the  Avenells  became 
tenants  in  chief  of  the  crown.  Of  this  family  comparatively 
little  is  known ;  about  the  time  of  Eichard  I.  William  Avenell, 
the  last  of  the  line,  left  two  daughters,  his  co-heiresses,  one 
of  whom,  Avicia,  conveyed  a  moiety  of  the  manor  of  Haddon, 
being  her  portion  of  the  estate,  by  marriage,  to  Richard,  son 
of  Warine  de  Vernon,  Baron  of  Shipbroke,  a  descendant  of 
Richard  de  Vernon,  who  came  over  to  England  with  William 
the  Conqueror,  and  who  was  himself  a  descendant  of  the 
Vernons,  lords  of  Vernon,  in  Normandy ;  the  other  daughter, 
Elizabeth,  became  the  wife  of  Simon  Bassett,  of  Sapcote, 
and  about  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  a  covenant  was  entered 
into  by  which  the  Bassett's  moiety  of  the  Haddon  estates 
became  vested  in  the  Vernons.  For  several  generations  from 
this  time  Haddon  continued  the  residence  of  the  Vernon 
family,  during  which  period  it  was  always  regarded  as  the 
seat  of  feudal  splendour  and  the  most  liberal  hospitality. 
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Sir  George  Vernon,  the  last  of  this  illustrious  race  of 
feudatory  chieftains  who  inherited  the  family  possessions, 
was  renowned  for  his  munificence  and  sumptuous  style  of 
living ;  his  wealth  and  influence  were  alike  unbounded,  and 
for  his  princely  hospitality  and  open  house  he  was  styled 
"  the  King  of  the  Peak ;"  he  was  lord  of  thirty  manors  and 
kept  a  retinue  of  fourscore  servants  ;  during  his  lifetime  the 
festivities  of  Christmastide  were  observed  right  royally  ',  in 
accordance  with  the  custom  of  the  period,  open  house  was 
kept  for  twelve  days,  the  boar's  head  and  the  huge  baron  of 
beef  graced  the  board,  and  the  wassail-cup  was  circulated  in 
the  true  style  of  old  English  hospitality. 

Sir  George  Vernon  was  twice  married,  but  had  no  male 
issue.     His  first  wife  was  Margaret,  daughter  of  Sir  Gilbert 
Talbois ;  after  her  death  he  espoused  Maude,  daughter  of 
Sir  Ralph  Longford,  Knight.     He  died  31st  August,   4th 
Elizabeth   (1561),   leaving  two   daughters  his  co-heiresses, 
Margaret   and   Dorothy,  both  married  at  the   time   of  his 
decease.     Margaret  was   the  wife  of  Sir   Thomas   Stanley, 
second  son  of  Edward,  third  Earl  of  Derby,  a  nobleman  not 
less  renowned  for  his  magnificence  and  liberality  than  the 
"  King  of  the  Peak,"  and  of  whom  Camden  says  "  that  with 
Edward  Earl  of  Derby's  death  the  glory  of  hospitality  seemed 
to  fall  asleep."     Dorothy,  the  second  daughter,  married  Sir 
John   Manners,  knight,  second  son  of  Thomas,   thirteenth 
Baron  Ros,  and  first  Earl  of  Rutland,  from  whom  is  descended 
the  present  illustrious  owner  of  Haddon,  the  Duke  of  Rut- 
land.    The  eldest  of  these  co-heiresses  obtained  Harleston, 
Tong,  and  other  estates  in  Staffordshire,  and  Dorothy  received 
as  her  dower  the  Derbyshire  estates,  including  Haddon  Hall. 
The  alliance  between  Dorothy  Vernon  and  Sir  John  Manners 
is  believed  to  have  been  a  clandestine  one.     Tradition  says 
that  Sir  George  Vernou,  having  promised  the  hand  of  his 
second  daughter  to  a  younger  son  of  the  powerful  Earl  of 
Derby,  looked  with  disfavour  upon  a  union  with  Sir  John 
Manners.     It  is  further  stated  that  young  Manners,  the  bet- 
ter to  attain  his  object,  disguised  himself  in  the  habit  of  a 
forester,   and  wandered  for  some  tune  about  the  woods  of 
Haddon,  and  that,  dxiring  the  festivities  of  a  masked  ball 
given,  by  Sir  George  Vernon  in  honour  of  the  marriage  of  his 
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eldest  daughter  with  Sir  Thomas  Stanley,  the  lady  Dorothy 
made  her  escape  through  the  side  door  of  the  anteroom  ad- 
joining the  grand  banqueting  gallery,  and  eloped  with  her 
lover.  This  doorway,  which  bears  the  name  of  Dorothy 
Vernon's,  is  still  shewn  to  visitors. 


Sir  John  Manners  served  the  office  of  high  sheriff  of  Der- 
byshire in  1594,  and  died  in  1611,  being  succeeded  by  his 
eldest  son  Sir  George  Manners,  who  was  knighted  by  King 
James  I.  at  Belvoir  Castle,  April  23,  1603.  Sir  George  mar- 
ried Grace,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Pierpont,  knight, 
and  by  her  had  issue  three  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom,  John 
Manners  of  Haddon,  on  the  death  of  George  seventh  Earl  of 
Rutland,  without  issue,  in  1641,  succeeded  to  the  honours 
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and  possessions  of  the  illustrous  family  of  Manners,  and  in 
this  line  the  title  and  estates  have  descended  in  direct  suc- 
cession to  the  present  Duke  of  Eutland. 

The  same  generous  hospitality  was  displayed  at  Haddon 
under  the  successive  Earls  and  Dukes  of  Rutland  as  under 
their  maternal  ancestors  the  Vernons.  John  Manners,  the 
ninth  Earl,  who  was  created  by  Qxieen  Anne  in  1703  Duke  of 
Rutland,  kept,  it  is  said,  a  retinue  of  150  servants. 

The  mansion  of  Haddon  continued  the  family  residence 
until  about  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  when  it  was 
gradually  forsaken,  and  finally  abandoned  for  the  more 
stately  castle  of  Belvoir.  Though  unoccupied,  and  shorn  of 
its  splendour,  it  still  remains  in  a  tolerable  state  of  preserva- 
tion, and  is  justly  considered  one  of  the  most  perfect  examples 
we  have  of  the  old  English  baronial  mansion,  presenting  a 
striking  picture  of  the  past,  and  -conveying  a  very  complete 
idea  of  the  domestic  arrangement  and  mode  of  living  which 
prevailed  among  our  forefathers  in  a  feudal  age,  when  rude 
abundance  crowned  the  board,  and  the  comforts,  the  luxuries, 
and  the  refinements  of  modern  days  were  unknown. 

Formerly  the  old  baronial  residence  of  Haddon  was  shewn 
by  an  aged  dependent  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland's,  named  Wil- 
liam Hage,  whose  ancestors  had  been  in  the  service  of  the 
Manners  family  for  a  period  extending  over  more  than  three 
centuries,  and  who  used  to  delight  in  sounding  the  praises  of 
the  former  lords,  relating  with  a  good  deal  of  humour  many 
anecdotes  respecting  the  revelries  at  Haddon  in  his  younger 
days.  The  hall  and  gardens  are  now  under  the  care  of  Mrs. 
Bath,  at  whose  cottage  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  we  obtained  a 
guide  to  accompany  us  through  the  various  apartments  and 
intricate  passages  of  the  old  mansion. 

On  reaching  the  entrance  tower  at  the  north-west  angle  of 
the  building,  the  attention  is  arrested  by  a  number  of  rudely 
sculptured  shields,  containing  the  armorial  bearings  of  the 
Vernons,  and  some  of  their  alliances,  among  which  may  be 
distinguished  those  of  the  Pipes.  The  flagstone  in  front  of 
this  entrance  is  worn  into  a  deep  hollow  by  the  frequent 
stepping  in  and  out  of  the  portal. 

Passing  through  a  little  doorway  in  the  ponderous  gates, 
behind  which  is  suspended  an  immense  hoop  some  eight  or 
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ten  feet  in  diameter  that  formerly  encircled  the  brewing  tub, 
we  ascend  a  flight  of  angular  steps  leading  to  the  lower 
courtyard,  a  quadrangular  area,  around  which  are  disposed 
some  of  the  principal  apartments.  On  reaching  this  court 
we  are  at  once  struck  with  the  desolate  and  cheerless 
character  of  the  place :  a  peculiar  death-like  stillness  pre- 
vails, broken  only  by  the  sharp  echoes  of  our  footsteps  ring- 
ing upon  the  broken  pavement,  and  reverberating  through 
the  long  corridors  and  labyrinthine  passages  of  the  old  hall. 

Proceeding  along  the  lower  or  western  side  of  the  quad- 
rangle, we  reach  first  the  Chaplain's  Koom,  a  gloomy  apart- 
ment, which  seems  to  have  been  made  the  depository  for 
useless  lumber.  Here  are  shewn  a  number  of  large  pewter 
plates,  an  oaken  cradle  in  which  the  infant  scions  of  the 
house  of  Manners  were  rocked  in  bygone  ages,  a  pair  of  huge 
jack  boots,  with  antique  spurs,  a  leather  doublet,  a  hunting 
horn,  an  old  rusty  matchlock,  and  some  other  articles  of  an 
equally  unclerical  character. 

Leaving  this  room  we  pass  beneath  a  low  archway,  and 
enter  the  vestibule  communicating  with  the  Domestic  Chapel, 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most  interesting  portions  of  the  mansion. 
This  chapel,  which  has  evidently  been  erected  at  two  distinct 
periods,  comprises  a  chancel  and  nave,  with  side  aisles.  The 
south  aisle,  and  the  huge  circular  columns  which  separate  it 
from  the  nave,  exhibit  the  characteristics  of  the  later  Norman 
period,  whilst  the  remaining  portion  is  in  that  style  of  archi- 
tecture known  as  the  perpendicular  Gothic,  and  which  may 
be  said  to  have  prevailed  about  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  nave  is  furnished  with  long  oaken  benches, 
intended  for  the  domestics  and  retainers  when  attending 
divine  service,  and  against  the  side  walls  of  the  chancel  are 
two  high-backed  pews,  surmounted  with  ornamental  railings, 
evidently  designed  for  the  use  of  the  family  and  guests  of  the 
lords  of  Haddon ;  the  mouldings  of  these  pews,  as  also  those 
of  the  pulpit  and  reading  desk,  were  originally  ornamented 
with  burnished  gilding,  the  traces  of  which  are  yet  visible. 
In  the  south  aisle  is  an  ancient  oak  chest,  on  which  is  carved 
a  fret,  the  arms  of  the  Vernons,  and  near  it  is  placed  a 
circular  stone  font,  attached  by  the  plinth  to  one  of  the 
pillars,  and  apparently  coeval  with  the  original  structure. 
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Against  the  wall  of  the  north  aisle  is  a  music  gallery  of  the 
Elizabethan  period,  approached  by  a  flight  of  steps,  which 
the  guide  ignoi-antly  describes  as  a  confessional.  Over  the 
altar  is  a  large  traceried  window  of  five  lights,  formerly 
ornamented  with  stained  glass,  the  greater  portion  of  which 
was  stolen  many  years  ago.  The  centre  light  contains  a 
representation  of  the  Crucifixion  in  a  tolerably  perfect  state, 
and  beneath  is  the  following  inscription  in  black  letter 
characters : — 

©rate  pro  tmimalras  litcarbi  Wtxnon  tt  Jmbititt  nxors  tjus  qnt 
fmrant,  ^1x0  33tti  pfitofdnnr  ram-fra. 

The  roof  is  of  open  timber  work,  in  construction  plain  and 
simple,  even  to  rudeness.  From  the  date  carved  upon  one 
of  the  beams  it  would  appear  to  have  been  repaired  in  1624. 
In  the  entrance  porch  is  an  ancient  stoup  of  octagon  form, 
embattled  upon  the  edge,  and  in  the  sill  of  one  of  the  windows 
is  a  piscina  and  sedilia. 

Returning  from  the  Chapel  we  cross  the  court-yard,  and  are 
admitted  into  the  porch  of  the  Great  Hall.  This  porch,  with 
the  tower  above  it,  is  advanced  slightly  forward  from  the  line 
of  the  main  structure,  and  is  entered  by  an  arched  gateway, 
above  which  are  two  shields,  one  bearing  the  arms  of  Vernon 
— arg.  a  fret  sable,  and  the  other,  those  of  Pembrugge — 
barry  of  six,  or  and  az.  Within  the  portal  is  a  Roman  altar, 
found  in  the  grounds  some  centuries  ago.  The  inscription, 
which  is  now  almost  illegible,  has  been  variously  rendered. 
The  following  we  quote  from  Camden  : — 

DEO 

MARTI 

BRACIAC.E 

OSITTIVS 

C^CILLIAN 

PR^FAT 

TRS.     V.S. 

Beyond  this  porch  is  a  passage  leading  to  the  upper  court- 
yard. On  the  left  side  of  the  passage  is  that  most  important 
place  in  every  old  mansion — the  buttery,  with  its  large  oaken 
door,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  a  small  wicket,  just  large 
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enough  to  hand  out  a  trencher,  and  where  such  persons  as 
required  it  were  supplied  with  refreshment.  Adjoining  the 
buttery  is  a  vaulted  apartment,  that  would  seem  to  have 
been  originally  used  as  an  ale  cellar. 

Following  our  guide,  we  are  next  conducted  along  a  dark 
sloping  passage  leading  to  the  great  kitchen,  contiguous  to 
which  are  the  pantries,  bakehouse,  and  larders.  In  the  kit- 
chen are  two  immense  fire-places,  with  irons  for  a  multitude 
of  spits,  and  other  culinary  requisites ;  near  the  centre  of  the 
floor  is  a  huge  chopping-block,  and  arranged  against  the  walls 
are  a  range  of  dressers,  and  a  wooden  table,  the  top  of  which 
is  scooped  out  in  hollows  to  answer  the  purpose  of  kneading 
troughs.  This  room  has  a  peculiarly  sombre  and  cheerless 
appearance,  strangely  contrasting  with  that  which  it  must 
have  presented  in  former  days,  and,  as  if  to  render  its  deso- 
lateness  more  apparent,  a  couple  of  swallows  had,  at  the  time 
of  our  visit,  built  their  nest  over  one  of  the  fire-places,  and 
the  birds,  disturbed  by  our  presence  were  flitting  about  in 
the  deepening  twilight. 

Returning  from  the  kitchen,  we  are  ushered  into  the  Great 
Hall,  which  is  separated  from  the  vestibule  by  an  oaken 
screen.  In  the  earlier  days  of  the  Vernons,  and  before  the 
erection  of  the  grand  banqueting  gallery,  this  was  the  princi- 
pal entertaining  room,  and  many  a  scene  of  jovial  mirth  and 
roystering  revelry,  unrestrained  by  the  laws  which  modern 
etiquette  imposes,  has  been  witnessed  within  its  walls.  Op- 
posite the  entrance  is  a  platform  or  dai's,  raised  a  few  inches 
above  the  general  level  of  the  floor,  on  which  stands  the  high 
table,  where  in  former  times  sat  the  lord  of  the  soil,  surroun- 
ded by  his  family  and  guests,  carefully  placed  according  to 
their  rank  above  the  salt,  whilst  his  vassals  occupied  the  long 
tables  flanking  the  walls. 

A  gallery,  where  the  "musicyons"  played  during  dinner, 
occupies  two  sides  of  the  hall,  the  front  of  which,  as  well  as 
of  the  screen,  is  ornamented  with  oak  panelling,  enriched 
with  Gothic  tracery,  and  liberally  adorned  with  the  trophies 
of  the  chase.  Two  or  three  old-fashioned  pictures  much  de- 
cayed by  age  are  suspended  against  the  walls ;  one  of  them 
being  the  portrait  of  John  Ward,  the  maternal  ancestor  of 
of  William  Hage,  to  whom  we  have  already  made  allusion, 
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and  who,  in  1527,  was  deer-keeper  to  the  lord  of  Haddon,, 
and  another,  that  of  Martin  Middleton,  of  Hazelbadge,  a 
former  tenant  of  the  estate.  A  singularly  interesting  relic, 
and  one  strikingly  illustrative  of  the  domestic  customs  of  a 
bygone  age,  is  still  preserved — a  strong  iron  ring,  resembling 
a  handcuff,  attached  to  the  screen,  in  which  it  is  said  the 
wrist  of  any  recreant  who  refused  to  quaff  the  orthodox 
quantity  of  liquor  expected  of  him  was  confined  in  an  upright 


position  above  his  head,  while  his  companions  poured  the 
contents  of  the  goblet  which  he  had  rejected  down  the  sleeve 
of  his  doublet. 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  hall  is  a  doorway  leading  to 
a  passage  communicating  with  the  garden,  on  one  side  of 
which  is  the  entrance  to  the  Dining  Room.  This  apartment 
is  of  much  smaller  dimensions  than  the  great  hall,  and  being 
insufficiently  lighted  and  wanting  in  elevation,  it  presents 
a  sombre  and  gloomy  appearance.  The  walls  are  covered 
with  richly  ornamented  wainscot  panelling,  surmounted  by 
an  elegant  cornice  of  carved  woodwork,  and  the  upper  range 
of  panels  are  adorned  with  shields  of  arms,  representing  the 
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different  alliances  of  the  former  owners  of  Haddon,  alternating 
with  boars'  heads  the  crest  of  the  Vernons.     Over  the  tire- 


place  is  a  panel  on  which  is  carved  the  royal  arms,  with  the 
motto  underneath  — 


Near  to  this  are  displayed  the  initials  of  Sir  George  Vernon 
(the  King  of  the  Peak),  and  his  lady,  in  cypher,  with  an 
heraldic  shield,  bearing  the  arms  of  their  respective  families 
quartered,  and,  above,  the  date  1545,  probably  the  year  in 
which  this  part  of  the  mansion  was  completed.  The  ceiling 
is  divided  into  bays  by  deeply-moulded  transverse  beams 
that  appear  to  have  been  originally  ornamented  with  painting 
and  gilding,  the  traces  of  which  are  still  discernible.  Near 
the  entrance  is  a  recess,  with  an  oriel  window  looking  towards 
the  garden.  The  walls  of  this  recess,  like  those  of  the  hall 
itself,  are  covered  with  ornamental  panelling,  though  of  a 
slightly  different  design  ;  two  of  the  panels  contain  portraits 
of  Henry  VII.  (whose  son,  Prince  Arthur,  the  elder  .brother 
of  Henry  VIII.,  occasionally  resided  here,  under  the  guar- 
dianship of  Sir  Henry  Vernon),  and  his  Queen,  Elizabeth  of 
York,  and  near  them  is  carved  a  grotesque  head,  with  cap 
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and  bells,  supposed  to  represent  the  facetious  Will  Somers, 
the  celebrated  court  jester. 

Returning  to  the  Great  Hall,  we  are  next  conducted  by  a 
rude  staircase  to  a  corridor  leading  to  the  Musician's  Gallery 
in  the  Great  Hall,  and  communicating  with  the  upper  range 
of  apartments  occupying  the  south  side  of  the  building.  In 
this  corridor  are  two  paintings,  one  representing  Abraham 
offering  up  his  son  Isaac,  and  the  other,  Christ  reproving 
Peter.  • 

The  first  chamber  we  enter  is  the  State  Drawing  Room, 
situate  immediately  over  the  Dining  Room,  just  described. 
The  walls  are  covered  with  panelling,  and  hung  with  loose 
arras  now  much  faded  and  decayed — the  latter  a  convenience 
rendered  necessary  to  conceal  the  rude  workmanship,  and 
to  protect  the  inmates  from,  the  draughts  caused  by  the 
ill-fitting  doorways.  Around  the  edge  of  the  ceiling  is  an 


ornamented  cornice  executed  in  stucco.     Near  the  entrance 
is  a  wainscotted  recess,  lighted  by  an  oriel  window  of  three 
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lights,  the  ceiling  of  which  is  embellished  with  stucco-work 
of  a  geometrical  pattern,  enriched  with  roses  and  other 
ornaments.  In  this  recess  is  still  preserved  an  ancient  state 
chair. 

Near  the  upper  end  of  the  State  Drawing  Room,  on  the  left 
hand  side,  is  a  doorway  leading  to  the  earl's  dressing-room 
and  bedchamber,  both  of  which  are  fitted  up  in  a  similar 
style,  and  hung  with  old-fashioned  tapestry,  the  subjects 
being  of  a  varied  character,  consisting  of  scriptural  and 
sporting  scenes.  Adjoining  the  Bed  Chamber  is  a  small 
apartment  denominated  the  valet's  room,  but  which  Mr.  King, 
in  his  "  Observations  on  Ancient  Castles"  (p.  176),  believes 
from  the  neatness  and  ornamental  character  of  its  decorations 
to  have  been  "  My  Lady's  Chamber."  This  room,  like  the 
others,  is  hung  with  tapestry,  behind  which,  on  one  side,  is 
a  doorway  leading  to  a  narrow  flight  of  steps  communicating 
with  the  lower  court-yard. 


Retracing  our  steps  until  we  again  reach  the  corridor, 
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we  notice,  immediately  opposite  the  Drawing-Room  door- 
way, four  or  five  steps  formed  of  solid  oak,  ascending 
which  we  enter  the  Grand  Gallery  or  ball-room,  the  most 
splendid  apartment  of  the  series.  This  gallery  is  109  feet 
9  inches  in  length,  with  a  width  of  16  feet  10  inches,  ex- 
clusive of  the  bays,  and  occupies  the  greater  part  of  the 
south  front  of  the  mansion.  The  timber  which  forms  the 
flooring  is  said  to  have  been  cut  from  a  single  tree  that 
grew  in  the  park,  the  steps  at  the  entrance  having  been  for- 
med out  of  the  root.  The  walls  are  covered  with  wainscotting, 
relieved  with  Corinthian  pilasters,  from  the  capitals  of  which 
spring  a  series  of  enriched  semicircular  archways,  the  span- 
drils  between  being  embellished  with  carved  escutcheons, 
shields  of  arms,  and  other  heraldic  insignia ;  surmounting 
the  whole  is  an  elaborately  decorated  frieze  and  cornice,  the 
former  ornamented  with  roses  and  thistles  alternating  with 
boar's  heads  and  peacocks,  the  respective  crests  of  the  Vernon 
and  Manners  families.  The  ceiling  is  slightly  coved  and 
most  elaborately  ornamented  with  lozenges,  quatrefoils,  shields 
of  arms,  etc.,  executed  in  stucco-work ;  it  was  originally 
adorned  with  painting  and  gilding,  but  the  whole  is  now 
covered  with  whitewash.  The  extreme  narrowness  of  this 
gallery  is  in  part  relieved  by  three  deep  recesses,  the  centre 
one  of  which  measures  15  feet  by  12  feet;  the  windows  lighting 
these  bays  contain  some  tolerably  well  executed  specimens 
of  stained  glass — in  the  first  window  appears  the  arms  of 
Manners  impaling  those  of  Vernon  with  then"  quarterings, 
the  whole  encircled  by  a  garter ;  in  the  centre  window  is 
displayed  the  royal  arms  of  England,  surmounted  by  a  crown  • 
and  the  third  window  contains  the  arms  of  Shrewsbury  and 
Manners.  Over  the  fire-place  is  an  old  painting,  representing 
Tamyris  the  Scythian  queen,  receiving  the  head  of  Cyrus, 
and  at  the  further  end  of  the  room  is  a  glass  case,  in  which 
is  preserved  a  cast  of  the  face  of  Lady  Grace  Manners,  taken 
immediately  after  her  death,  when  she  had  attained  the 
advanced  age  of  ninety  years.  It  is  said  that  upwards  of 
two  hundred  couples  danced  in  this  noble  apartment  on  the 
celebration  of  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  in  1802. 
In  1836  the  hall  was  thrown  open  to  the  tenantry,  when  a 
grand  ball  was  given  in  honour  of  the  coming  of  age  of  the 
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present  Duke  of  Rutland,  then  Marquis  of  Granby  ;  and  in 
the  month  of  August  1860  a  bazaar  and  fancy  fair  was  held 
here  in  aid  of  the  funds  for  restoring  the  old  church  of 
St.  Peter  at  Derby. 

A  more  favourable  time  could  not  have  been  selected  for 
visiting  this  interesting  relic  of  a  by-gone  age.  As  we  passed 
through  [the  room  the  warm  rays  of  the  setting  sun  came 
streaming  through  the  mullioned  windows,  shedding  a  soft 
and  mellow  light  upon  the  quaint  carvings  and  oaken  panell- 
ing, and  the  clear  note  of  a  robin  within  the  hall  rang  out 
its  last  requiem  to  the  departing  day. 

At  the  further  end  of  the  gallery,  on  the  north  side,  is  a 
doorway,  approached  by  a  few  steps,  through  which  we  are 
admitted  to  the  ante-room,  containing  a  number  of  old  paint- 
ings of  little  value,  among  which  are  portraits  of  England's 
Virgin  Queen,  the  unfortunate  Charles  the  First,  with  an 
exceedingly  melancholy-looking  countenance,  and  his  nephews, 
the  fiery  Rupert  and  Prince  Eugene — the  two  latter  after 
Vandyck ;  here  is  also  a  picture,  said  to  be  by  Schnyder,  re- 
presenting swans  and  other  domestic  and  wild  fowl ;  and  a 
boar  hunt,  believed  to  be  the  work  of  the  same  artist. 

From  the  ante-room  we  pass  to  the  State  Bedroom — one 
of  the  most  interesting  apartments  in  the  building.  It  is  a 
handsome  room,  lofty,  and  well  lighted,  having  a  large  bay 
window  on  the  west  side,  overlooking  the  upper  court-yard. 
The  frieze  and  cornice  are  of  stucco-work,  similar  in  design 
to  those  of  the  ante-room  adjoining — the  boar's  head  and 
peacock  repeatedly  occurring.  The  walls  are  hung  with  ta- 
pestry from  the  manufactory  of  the  Gobelins,  at  Paris,  the 
subjects  being  taken  from  JEsop's  Fables.  Over  the  fireplace 
is  a  large  bas-relief,  in  plaster,  representing  Orpheus  charming 
the  beasts,  most  wretchedly  executed.  The  state  bed  a  valu- 
able relic,  is  still  preserved,  though  in  a  very  dilapidated 
condition  ;  it  is  hung  with  a  dark-coloured  velvet,  lined  with 
white  satin,  embroidered,  the  design  of  which  may  still  be  tra- 
ced ;  it  is  said  to  have  been  worked  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. 
by  Eleanor,  wife  of  Sir  Robert  Manners,  and  co-heiress  of 
Lord  Ros;  the  bed  was  once  removed  to  Belvoir  Castle,  where 
George  IV.  is  said  to  have  slept  in  it;  it  is  now  surrounded 
by  a  light  wooden  railing  to  protect  it  from  the  careless  hand- 
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ling  of  visitors.  The  floor  of  the  oriel  is  raised  a  couple  of 
steps,  and  in  it  is  placed  an  old-fashioned  dressing-table, 
resting  against  which  is  a  large  mirror,  in  an  ornamental 
frame.  Behind  the  tapestry  is  a  door,  by  which  we  are  ad- 
mitted to  a  gloomy  apartment,  designated  the  State-Room ; 
this  is  believed  to  be  one  of  the  oldest  rooms  in  Haddon,  and 
is  remarkable  as  exhibiting  an  almost  total  absence  of  orna- 
mentation ;  the  floors  are  formed  of  plaster,  much  worn  by 
the  constant  tramping  of  feet;  the  windows  are  narrow,  and 
the  doorways  and  other  details  are  of  the  most  rude  and 
primitive  style  of  workmanship,  the  walls  are  for  the  most 
part,  hung  with  tapestry,  the  subjects  illustrating  passages 
from  the  life  of  Moses. 

From  this  room  a  short  passage  conducts  to  the  Eagle,  or 
(as  it  is  sometimes  denominated)  Peverel's  Tower,  occupying 
the  north-east  angle  of  the  building,  in  which  is  a  circular 
flight  of  rugged  and  uneven  steps  leading  to  the  roof.  The 
battlements  of  the  tower  are  crenellated,  and  at  the  north-west 
corner  is  a  square  watch  tower,  or  exploratory  turret,  where, 
in  olden  times,  was  stationed  the  sentinel,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  keep  watch  against  the  approach  of  marauding  neighbours. 
The  top  of  this  turret  is  reached  by  steps  on  the  outside, 
somewhat  difficult  of  access,  and  up  which  we  climbed  the 
better  to  obtain  a  view  of  the  delightful  country  that 
spreads  around. 

This  elevation  commands  a  fine  prospect  of  the  exterior  of 
the  mansion,  with  its  spacious  courts  and  embattled  parapets, 
its  lerraced  gardens  and  ballustered  walls,  and  the  majestic 
woods  that  encompass  it;  beyond,  the  view  takes  in  the 
beautiful  valley  of  the  Wye,  and  the  charming  dale  through 
which  winds  the  babbling  Lathkill.  Looking  in  a  northerly 
direction,  the  eye  passes  over  the  town  of  Bakewell,  ranging 
along  a  lovely  vale,  well  wooded,  and  rich  in  every  variety  of 
picturesque  scenery,  that  extends  in  the  direction  of  Ashford, 
Monsal  Dale,  and  Cressbrook.  Turning  towards  the  south, 
the  views  are  more  boldly  featured ;  in  the  foreground  is  a 
succession  of  woods,  pastures,  meadows,  and  corn  fields,  be- 
yond which  a  long  range  of  lofty  hills  extends  upon  the 
horizon  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  the  dark  and  sombre 
aspect  of  the  distant  moorlands  serving  but  to  heighten  the 
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beauty  of  the  nearer  landscape.  In  front  is  Stanton  Hall, 
for  generations  the  seat  of  the  old  family  of  the  Thornhills, 
nearly  hidden  by  the  groves  of  pine  trees,  and  Stanton  Moor, 
interesting  from  the  numerous  early  British  remains,  and  other 
relics  of  the  far-off  past  which  still  exist  upon  its  summit. 
To  the  extreme  left  is  seen  the  pretty  little  village  of  Rows- 
ley,  beyond  which  the  wide  opening  between  the  hills  marks 
the  course  of  the  Derwent,  as  it  flows  through  the  picturesque 
vale  of  Darley  to  Matlock. 

We  lingered  for  some  time  upon  the  summit  of  the  old 
tower,  watching  the  sun  as  he  descended  lower  and  lower  hi 
the  gloomy  west,  until  he  finally  disappeared  behind  a  bank 
of  ruby-coloured  clouds.  The  lights  which  yet  lingered  upon 
the  summits  of  the  distant  hills  were  gradually  giving  way 
to  the  deepening  shadows,  and  ere  long  thick  mists  over- 
spread the  valleys,  and  ascended  in  broken  wreaths  along  the 
slope  of  the  mountains ;  the  hills  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
valley,  faintly  indicated  through  the  dun  medium  which 
enshrouded  them,  began  to  assume  a  ghostly  obscurity,  and 
seemed  as  if  invested  with  additional  grandeur;  then  the 
last  ray  of  the  radiant  orb,  which  glimmered  with  a  dying 
faintness  upon  the  mountain's  brow,  vanished  from  the  sight, 
and  every  object  became  blended  in  undistinguishable  gloom. 
The  coolness  of  the  air  on  this  high  point  was  most  refresh- 
ing, but  the  profound  silence  that  seemed  to  enwrap  the 
world  had  become  so  intense  as  to  be  almost  painful — 

"  All  things  were  hush'd  as  nature's  self  lay  dead." 

A  calm  tranquillity  spread  around,  not  a  sound  disturbing 
the  solemn  stillness,  save  the  rippling  of  the  stream  through 
the  meadows  below,  and  which  now  and  then  came  in  fitful 
murmurs  upon  the  ear ;  the  gentle  breezes  seemed  to  have 
lulled  themselves  to  sleep,  and  scarcely  a  leaf  rustled  upon 
the  branches  of  the  trees. 

We  have  often  travelled  over  this  romantic  country,  and 
been  charmed  with  the  exquisite  variety  of  its  scenery ;  we 
have  scaled  some  of  its  lofty  eminences,  and  explored  some 
of  its  most  lovely  valleys ;  we  have  seen  it  in  the  vernal 
spring  tide,  when  the  buds  have  been  expanding  into  leaf, 
and  the  snowdrops  and  wild  hyacinths  have  bedecked  the 
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emerald  meads ;  we  have  seen  it  in  the  burning  heat  of 
summer,  when  flowers  in  rich  abundance  have  sprung  up 
wherever  we  happened  to  tread,  and  the  woods  which  clothed 
the  mountain  slopes  have  presented  one  impenetrable  mass 
of  waving  green ;  we  have  seen  it  in  the  pleasant  autumn 
time,  when  the  hills  have  been  purple  with  heather,  when 
the  fields  have  been  rich  with  the  golden  harvest,  and  the 
luxurious  foliage  has  been  gay  with  the  most  varied  and 
gorgeous  tints  and  colourings ;  and  we  have  seen  it  in  the 
stern  winter,  when  all  nature  has  been  enveloped  in  a  mantle 
of  snow,  and  every  brook  and  rivulet  has  been  congealed, 
when  the  ice  gems  have  decked  the  branches  of  the  trees, 
and  the  hoar-frost  has  glittered  on  every  plant  and  shrub  ; 
but  never  do  we  remember  to  have  been  so  impressed  with 
the  beauty  of  its  scenery,  or  to  have  felt  the  effect  so  impos- 
ing as  on  this  occasion.  The  scene  was  one  which,  from  its 
shadowy  indistinctness,  seemed  to  breathe  of  poetic  imagery 
and  spiritual  aspirations,  and  cold  indeed  must  be  the  heart 
of  him  who  could  contemplate  it  without  experiencing  a 
feeling  of  the  profoundest  gratitude  to  that  Divine  Being 
who  has  spread  before  his  creature  man  such  a  prospect  of 
earthly  beauty. 

The  deepening  twilight  reminded  us  that  it  was  time  to 
depart,  and,  slowly  descending  from  our  eyrie,  we  retraced 
our  steps,  passing  through  the  state  and  state  bedroom,  to  the 
ante-room  adjoining  the  grand  gallery,  on  the  east  side  of 
which  is  a  doorway  with  double  doors,  known  as  Dorothy 
Vernon's,  through  which  we  passed  and  descended  by  a  few 
steps  to  the  terrace  garden,  planted  with  holly  and  yew  trees. 
At  one  end  of  this  garden  a  flight  of  steps,  fifteen  in  number, 
leads  to  a  magnificent  avenue,  screened  on  each  side  by  lofty 
wide-spreading  lime  and  cedar  trees,  which,  from  their  vene- 
rable appearance,  must  have  been  planted  in  the  days  of  the 
Vernons.  In  the  deep  twilight  a  dreamy  indistinctness  spread 
around,  and  the  dark  green  of  the  surrounding  woods,  ming- 
ling with  the  broad  shadows  of  the  over-arching  trees,  gave 
to  the  place  quite  a  sombre  and  ghostly  appearance. 

This  avenue  has  obtained  the  appellation  of  Dorothy  Ver- 
non's walk,  from  the  popular  tradition  that  it  was  a  favourite 
retreat  of  that  celebrated  lady.  On  the  north  side  of  the 
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terrace  is  an  open  balustrade,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a 
broad  flight  of  steps  communicating  -with  the  middle  or  prin- 
cipal garden — a  square  plot  occupying  the  greater  part  of 
the  south  side  of  the  mansion.  The  sides  are  laid  out  in 
parterres,  bordered  with  edges  of  box  and  yew,  and  in  the 
centre  are  two  grass  plots  separated  by  a  narrow  gravelled 
walk. 

Leaving  the  gardens  we  again  enter  the  mansion  by  a 
doorway  communicating  with  the  great  hall,  through  which 
we  pass  to  the  porch,  and  then  cross  the  lower  court-yard  to 
the  entrance  tower  and  gateway  by  which  we  were  first 
admitted. 

There  is  nothing,  perhaps,  that  can  more  forcibly  illustrate 
the  vast  change  that  has  taken  place  in  the  habits  and  cus- 
toms of  the  English  people,  and  the  great  advance  that  has 
been  made  in  luxury  and  refinement,  than  a  visit  to  the  two 
mansions  of  Chatsworth  and  Haddon.  In  the  one  we  have  a 
building  exhibiting  throughout  an  entire  unity  of  design,  and 
a  studied  regard  to  personal  comfort  and  convenience,  com- 
bined with  the  most  costly  and  luxurious  elegance  and 
splendour ;  the  other  presents  us  with  a  true  type  of  the  old 
English  baronial  hall,  carrying  the  mind  back  into  the  dim 
antiquity  of  the  Henrys  and  the  Edwards,  when  the  manor 
house  was  but  one  remove  from  the  castle,  and  which,  in  fact, 
still  retained  many  of  the  features  and  characteristics  of  those 
fortified  buildings  which  it  superseded  when  the  old  feudal 
chief  kept  up  a  miniature  regal  establishment,  and  maintained 
a  little  army  of  roystering  followers  dependent  on  his  will. 

The  old  ancestral  residence  of  Haddon  has  evidently  been 
erected  at  different  and  remote  periods,  additions  having  been 
made  from  time  to  time  as  the  fashion  of  the  age,  or  the 
convenience  of  successive  owners,  might  require.  Some 
writers  are  of  opinion  that  it  had  its  origin  anterior  to  the 
Conquest,  though,  so  far  as  our  own  observations  went,  there 
is  nothing  in  the  present  appearance  of  the  structure  that 
would  confirm  such  a  supposition.  The  Doomsday-survey, 
which  was  completed  some  twenty  years  after  the  Conquest, 
mentions  the  ville  of  Haddon,  or  Haduna,  but  is  altogether 
silent  as  to  the  existence  of  any  building  there.  The  main 
structure  partakes  more  of  the  character  of  a  baronial  man- 
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sion  than  a  fortified  stronghold,  though,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  it  unites  in  itself  some  of  the  features  of  both, 
having  been  erected  at  a  time  when  the  power  of  the  feudal 
chieftain  was  on  the  decline — when  peace  and  good  order  ha- 
ving, to  some  extent,  been  established — the  castle  or  domestic 
citadel,  once  so  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  chief  and  his 
retainers  from  the  attacks  of  marauding  foes,  had  become 
no  longer  requisite.  The  south  aisle  of  the  chapel  appears 
to  be  the  oldest  portion  of  the  building,  evidently  dating  so 
far  back  as  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  at  which  time 
the  Peverels  were  lords  of  Haddon  ;  this  may  have  been  part 
of  a  more  ancient  mansion  existing  here  before  the  erection 
of  the  present  structure.  The  north  side,  with  the  Eagle 
and  entrance  towers,  are  of  a  later  date  than  the  chapel,  and 
were  probably  erected  either  during  the  occupancy  of  the 
Avenells  or  their  immediate  successors.  Over  the  entrance 
porch  are  two  shields,  one  bearing  the  arms  of  Vernon,  and 
the  other  those  of  Pembrugge,  and  we  may  reasonably  suppose 
that  this  part  of  the  mansion,  with  the  great  hall  adjoining, 
was  built  during  the  lifetime  of  Sir  Richard  Vernon,  who  was 
entitled  to  quarter  the  arms  of  Pembrugge,  in  right  of  his 
mother  Juliana,  the  heiress  of  Sir  Fulk  de  Pembrugge,  and 
which  would  fix  the  date  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  In  the  earliest  periods  of  our  history,  the  hall  was 
the  only  large  apartment  hi  the  entire  edifice,  and  was 
designed  to  accommodate  the  owner  and  his  numerous  follow- 
ers and  servants  ;  it  was  essentially  feudal  hi  its  origin  and 
purpose,  and  continued  to  be  the  chief  feature  of  every 
mansion  until  the  decay  of  that  social  system  in  which  it  had 
its  origin.  The  dining-room,  as  appears  by  the  initials  and 
date,  was  completed  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
YI1L,  and  the  drawing-room  above  was,  no  doubt,  erected 
contemporaneously  with  it,  or  very  shortly  afterwards.  The 
most  modern  part  of  the  mansion  is  the  south,  or  terrace 
front,  extending  along  the  greater  part  of  the  south  side  of 
the  hall,  the  upper  storey  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  long 
gallery  ;  this,  Lysons  says,  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
though  the  appearance  and  general  characteristics  of  the 
exterior  lead  us  to  believe  that  it  is  of  a  somewhat  earlier 
date.  The  decorations  and  fittings-up  of  the  ulterior  are 
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indicative  of  a  later  period,  and  illustrate  the  great  change 
which  took  place  in  the  domestic  architecture  of  this  country 
about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the  pure 
Gothic  was  gradually  but  decidedly  superseded  by  an  irregular 
and  incongruous  style,  in  the  details  of  which  the  Italian 
features  more  or  less  predominate.  The  probability  is  that 
the  building  of  this  gallery  was  commenced  in  the  lifetime 
of  Sir  George  Vernon ; — the  progress  of  refinement,  and  the 
change  which  society  underwent  at  that  era,  having  rendered 
such  an  apartment  necessary  for  the  exercise  of  the  unbounded 
hospitality  for  which  Haddon  was  celebrated  during  its 
occupancy  by  the  "  King  of  the  Peak ;  " — and  that  it  was 
completed  after  the  estate  had  passed  by  marriage  to  the 
family  of  Manners,  a  supposition  that  is  strengthened  by  the 
appearance  of  the  peacock,  the  crest  of  the  Manners,  in  the 
decorations. 

From  this  period  no  further  additions  have  been  made. 
Though  now  quite  deserted,  the  fabric  is  carefully  guarded 
from  dilapidation,  and  presents,  externally  at  least,  much  the 
same  appearance  that  it  did  in  the  heyday  of  its  glory ; 
though  it  could  hardly  have  been  so  beautiful  then  as  at  the 
present  time,  the  peculiar  tinge  and  richness  of  colouring 
which  age  has  given  to  it  having  been  wanted  in  its  earlier 
days. 

It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  this  relic  of  antiquity  in  its 
now  abject  state  without  a  feeling  more  akin  to  melancholy 
than  pleasure,  so  utterly  desolate  is  it  in  appearance,  and  so 
forcibly  does  it  convey  to  the  mind  the  idea  of  strength 
subdued  and  the  mutability  of  earthly  greatness.  How  many 
a  page  of  eventful  history,  of  heroic  deeds,  and  great  and 
illustrious  actions  can  we  not  read  in  gazing  momentarily 
upon  these  old  time-stained  remains ;  as  we  cross  the  thres- 
hold the  memory  seems  to  be  carried  back  into  the  far-off 
past,  and  the  heart  to  dwell  with  those  who  once  tenanted 
the  structure,  until  we  almost  long  for  the  return  of  those 
good  old  tunes  when  its  walls  echoed  with  the  shouts  of  merry 
laughter,  and  mirth  and  minstrelsy,  light-hearted  gaiety  and 
cheerfulness  prevailed  within  its  deserted  halls. 

"  Haddon,  within  thy  silent  halls, 
Deserted  courts  and  turrets  high. 
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How  mournfully  on  memory  falls 
Past  scenes  of  antique  pageantry. 

A  holy  spell  pervades  the  gloom, 

A  silent  charm  breathes  all  around, 
And  the  dread  stillness  of  the  tomb 

Reigns  o'er  thy  hallow'd,  haunted  ground. 

King  of  the  Peak !  thy  hearth  is  lone ; 

No  sword-girt  vassals  gather  there, 
No  minstrel's  harp  pours  forth  its  tone 

In  praise  of  Maud  or  Margaret  fair. 

Where  are  the  high  and  stately  dames 

Of  princely  Vernon's  banner'd  hall  ? 
And  where  the  knights,  and  what  their  namea 

Who  led  them  forth  to  festival  ? 

They  slumber  low  and  in  the  dust, 

Prostrate  and  fall'n  the  warrior  lies, 
His  falchion's  blade  is  dim  with  rust, 

And  quench' d  the  ray  of  beauty's  eyes." 

On  leaving  Haddon  we  crossed  the  Wye,  at  the  base  of  the 
hill,  by  a  little  old-fashioned  footbridge,  so  narrow  as  only  to 
admit  of  one  person  passing  at  a  time,  and  then  struck  across 
a  field  of  new-mown  hay,  at  the  further  side  of  which  we 
came  upon  the  high  road ;  along  this  we  proceeded,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  again  crossed  the  river  at  Fillyford  Bridge,  at 
which  point  the  Wye  receives  the  waters  of  the  Lathkill  and 
the  Bradford.  Here  the  road,  following  the  course  of  the 
stream,  curves  towards  the  left,  and  we  continued  our  walk 
through  a  country  well  wooded  and  pleasingly  diversified, 
the  features  of  which,  as  we  approached  towards  Darley  Dale, 
assumed  a  more  bold  and  striking  character.  At  the  dis- 
tance of  about  a  mile  from  the  bridge  we  entered  the  village 
of  Rowsley,  a  pleasant  little  rural  hamlet,  occupying  the 
tongue  of  land  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Der- 
went  and  Wye. 

One  of  the  first  buildings  that  meets  the  eye  on  entering, 
is  the  far-famed  Peacock,  a  comfortable  road-side  inn,  kept 
by  "  mine  host,"  Mr.  Cooper — the  beaurid^al  of  an  old  Eng- 
lish country  hostelrie,  reminding  one  of  the  Tabard,  or  the 
Bear  and  Ragged  Staff  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  days — now  the 
favourite  resort  of  the  disciples  of  good  old  Isaak  Walton,  if 
we  may  judge  from  the  numerous  piscatorial  implements 
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suspended  in  the  porch.  The  house  is  evidently  of  consider- 
able antiquity,  and  with  its  many-gabled  roofs,  its  clustering 
chimneys,  and  quaintly-mullioned  windows,  presents  an  ap- 
pearance quite  in  keeping  with  the  neighbouring  mansion  of 
Haddon.  In  the  centre  is  a  projecting  porch,  nearly  over- 
grown with  ivy,  in  the  upper  portion  of  which  is  a  porch- 
chamber,  surmounted  externally  by  an  embattled  parapet. 
Over  the  doorway  is  the  figure  of  a  peacock — with  its  tail 
outspread,  or,  to  speak  heraldically,  in  pride — the  crest  of 
the  Manners  family,  boldly  carved  in  stone ;  and  beneath  is 
the  name — 

JOHNSTE 
VENSON 

with  the  date  1652.  The  name  is  probably  that  of  some 
former  "Boniface,"  who  presided  here  at  the  tune  when 
Haddon  was  in  its  glory. 

Here,  within  the  snug  and  comfortable  old  parlour,  we 
spent  a  pleasant  evening  in  the  society  of  cheerful  friends, 
talking  over  the  scenes  and  actions  and  vicissitudes  of  the 
past,  until  it  seemed  that  the  present  tunes  had  almost  faded 
from  our  view.  It  was  late  or — must  we  confess  it — early 
morning  ere  we  retired  to  our  chamber,  where,  though  much 
fatigued,  it  was  long  before  we  could  sink  to  slumber,  so 
busily,  was  the  mind  occupied  in  thinking  of  the  pomps  and 
pageantries  and  the  gorgeous  chivalric  displays  of  the  olden 
time.  At  last  our  fancies  were  fairly  wearied  out,  and  we 
slept  to  dream  only  of  mailed  warriors  and  a  long  array  of 
knights  and  nobles,  until,  in  imagination,  we  lived  in  the 
midst  of  those  glorious  ancient  days. 
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THE  morning  following  our  arrival  at  Eowsley,  we  were  up 
betimes,  for  we  had  a  long  walk  before  us.  The  day  dawned 
with  a  thick  and  hazy  appearance,  giving  promise  that,  when 
further  advanced,  it  would  be  intensely  hot ;  as  we  looked 
forth  from  our  chamber  window  the  misty  exhalations  of  the 
night  were  rapidly  breaking  up,  and  circling  in  fantastic 
wreaths  along  the  mountain  slopes,  revealing  here  and  there 
little  patches  of  greensward,  with  now  and  then  a  whitened 
cottage  that  gleamed  brightly  in  the  morning  sunlight ;  a  few 
vapoiiry  clouds  hung  about  the  pine-clad  summits  of  Stanton, 
but  the  warmer  rays  that  tinged  with  roseate  hue  the  upland 
woods,  betokened  their  speedy  dispersion.  The  country 
looked  fresh,  and  green,  and  cheering,  and  everything  ap- 
peared calm  and  tranquil,  bespeaking  the  peace  and  quietude 
of  country  life,  so  different  from  the  busy  hum  which  greets 
the  ear  in  a  crowded  city ;  the  air  was  cool  and  bracing,  and 
a  delicious  fragrance  was  wafted  through  the  open  casement 
from  the  purple  clover  and  the  new-mown  hay ;  the  dew  bells 
trembled  unbroken  on  the  glossy  leaves,  and  hung  like  strings 
of  pearls  from  the  twisting  stems  of  the  ivy  that  twined 
around  the  window.  The  heavens  were  vocal  with  the  melo- 
dies of  the  feathered  warblers,  the  thrush  poured  forth  his 
sweetest  lay,  and  the  cry  of  the  corn-crake  and  the  soft  voice 
of  the  cuckoo  were  heard  mingling  with  the  songs,  of  the  black- 
bird and  the  bull-finch,  whilst  the  poet  lark,  as  she  soared 
aloft  into  the  deep  blue  heavens,  showered  a  rain  of  rapturous 
harmony — 

"Joyous,  and  clear,  and  fresh,  that  music  did  surpass." 
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The  rooks  cawed  loudly  to  each  other  out  of  the  neigh- 
bouring woods,  as  if  discussing  the  question  of  breakfast,  and 
the  swallows  meanwhile  kept  up  a  constant  twittering  from 
their  nests  beneath  the  overhanging  eaves.  The  little  village 
as  yet  seemed  hardly  awake,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  so- 
litary angler  already  on  his  way  to  ply  the  gentle  art,  there 
was  not  an  individual  afoot  to  humanise  or  disturb  the  slum- 
bering scene,  even  the  cattle  reclined  drowsily  under  the 
hedges,  chewing  their  cud  with  a  dreamy,  imperturbable 
gravity. 

Breakfast  was  soon  dispatched,  satchels  were  buckled  on, 
and  the  note-book  having  been  referred  to,  and  the  ordnance 
map  once  more  consulted,  we  passed  through  the  ivy-shrouded 
portal  of  the  Peacock,  and  were  again  "upon  the  road." 

There  is  something  wonderfully  inspiriting  in  an  early 
morning  walk,  the  delightful  coolness  of  the  atmosphere  gives 
such  a  buoyancy  and  elasticity  to  the  spirits,  that  it  would 
seem  as  if  the  earlier  hours  were  specially  intended  for  the 
contemplation  of  nature,  and  the  enjoyment  of  rural  scenery. 
We  were  in  high  spirits  as  we  quitted  the  Peacock,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  morning  added  to  our  hilarity,  a  gentle  breeze 
played  through  the  branches  of  the  trees,  the  old  hills  echoed 
the  "  thousand  melodies  of  morn,"  and  the  woods  rang  again 
with  the  gush  of  harmony  that  issued  from  their  foliaged 
interiors. 

Leaving  the  high  road,  we  took  the  path  which  commences 
directly  opposite  the  inn,  passing  on  the  left  a  wheelwright's 
shop  and  the  Rowsley  Schools — the  latter  a  neat  Gothic 
building  with  the  date  of  erection — 1840 — carved  conspi- 
cuously over  the  door ;  then,  after  crossing  a  stone  bridge 
overhung  with  willows,  that  spans  the  Wye  within  a  few 
yards  of  its  junction  with  the  Derwent,  we  turned  to  the 
right,  and  kept  the  side  of  the  river  for  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile,  when  the  road  turns  again,  and  we  had  to  ascend  by  a 
steep  and  rugged  path  that  winds  round  the  slope  of  the  hill, 
stone  walls  broken  into  picturesque  inequalities  here  and  there 
alternating  with  patches  of  thorn,  bordering  the  way. 

To  the  right  rises  a  rocky  mound,  bearing  the  name  of 
Peak  Tor,  crowned  with  a  plantation  of  firs  and  belted  with 
young  sycamores  and  beech  trees,  whose  straggling  roots 
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protrude  in  places  through  the  thin  stratum  of  soil.  We 
climbed  to  the  top  of  this  eminence  in  the  hope  that,  from 
its  summit,  we  might  be  able  to  command  a  view  of  the  vale 
through  which  we  had  travelled  the  previous  evening;  in  this 
we  were  not  disappointed,  but  the  trees  were  too  thick  to 
admit  of  an  uninterrupted  prospect  being  obtained,  though 
the  scenery  was  of  the  most  varied  and  pleasing  character, 
embracing  almost  every  object  that  could  enrich  or  diversify 
the  landscape. 

Looking  across  the  country  from  this  point,  a  lovely  valley 
spreads  out,  through  which  the  Wye,  as  it  serpentines 
through  the  rich  meadows  that  its  fertilizing  waters  clothe 
with  constant  verdure,  can  be  distinctly  traced.  East- 
wards a  range  of  swelling  hills  marks  the  entrance  to 
Darley  Dale ;  Beeley,  with  its  noble  woods  and  green  slopes 
of  pasture-land,  chequered  with  lines  and  squares  of  hedge- 
rows, next  comes  in  view,  presenting  an  appearance  which  at 
once  charms  the  eye ;  further  on  are  seen  the  plantations 
surrounding  Chatsworth,  with  the  old  hunting-tower  rising 
above  the  edge  of  the  darkening  foliage ;  and  beyond  can 
just  be  discerned  the  rocky  ridge  and  barren  slopes  of  Froggat 
Edge,  and  the  hills  bordering  the  Derwent  in  the  vicinity  of 
Hathersage.  Looking  towards  the  north,  the  view  is  shut  in 
by  a  bold  ridge  of  limestone  rock,  clothed  to  the  summit 
with  waving  woods,  on  the  side  of  which  the  towers  and 
turrets  of  Haddon  are  seen  peeping  through  the  thick 
umbrage.  Westwards,  the  view  is  made  up  of  level  meadow- 
breadths,  with  woods  and  farms  and  villages  backed  by  low 
undulations,  beyond  which  rises  a  range  of  hills  that  extend 
in  an  irregular  line  towards  the  south. 

Descending  from  Peak  Tor,  we  struck  across  the  mea- 
dows on  the  opposite  side,  and  came  again  upon  the  road 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  point  at  which  we  had  quitted  it. 

Still  the  road  ascends,  but  becomes  less  steep  as  we  ap- 
proach Stanton ;  presently  we  pass  a  few  straggling  cottages, 
with  little  patches  of  garden  in  front,  rich  in  roses  and  carna- 
tions, that  add  their  sweetness  to  the  various  odours  of  the 
trees ;  then  we  come  to  a  stone  quarry,  beyond  which,  on  the 
left,  is  Sheepwalk  Wood — a  plantation  of  larch  and  fir.  On 
the  opposite  side  the  road  is  bounded  by  a  low  stone  fence, 
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from  the  front  of  which  there  opens  all  round  the  horizon  a 
charming  prospect ;  the  scene  viewed  from  this  point  is  most 
interesting,  and  we  threw  ourselves  upon  the  opposite  bank, 
beneath  the  shade  of  a  friendly  tree,  to  contemplate  its  beau- 
ties at  leisure. 

The  woods  which  before  partially  intercepted  our  view 
have  now  disappeared,  and  we  can  see  across  the  country  for 
miles  and  miles ;  whichever  way  we  look  a  succession  of 
fertile  vales,  with  prosperous  gardens  and  orchards,  green 
meadows  and  pleasant  pasture  lands  crowd  upon  the  eye, 
with  little  villages  and  cottages  scattered  over  the  valleys, 
and  clustering  on  the  hill  sides.  At  the  foot  of  the  broad 
green  slope,  the  little  river  Bradford — ever  an  object  of 
beauty — is  seen  winding  through  the  green  meads,  and 
saluting  the  morning  sun  with  its  twinkling  ripples ;  some- 
times hidden  beneath  the  overhanging  boughs,  then  coming 
forth  again  where  least  expected,  now  rushing  rejoicingly 
over  its  shallow  bed,  and  anon  subsiding  into  a  smooth,  full 
current,  until  finally  it  becomes  lost  in  the  Wye  at  Fillyford 
Bridge.  On  the  extreme  right  are  seen  the  hills  bordering 
the  eastern  side  of  Derwent  Dale,  and  the  picturesque 
village  of  Rowsley,  behind  which  rises  Rowsley  Moor  and 
Manners  Wood — the  latter  sloping  down  to  the  very  brink 
of  the  river ;  then  we  have  the  baronial  residence  of  Haddon 
shadowed  by  fine  old  ancestral  elms  and  beeches ;  further 
northward,  where  the  smoke  hangs  over  the  circling  woods, 
is  Bakewell,  the  tapering  spire  of  its  church  rising  conspicu- 
ously above  the  mountain  slope  ;  Burton-Closes  comes  prettily 
in  the  view,  and  from  the  foot  of  the  eminence  on  which  it 
stands,  we  can  trace  the  Wye,  like  a  gleam  of  silvery  light, 
pursuing  its  sinuous  course  through  the  meadows.  Beyond 
Bakewell,  the  prospect  takes  in  a  wide  range  of  hills,  including 
Longstone  Edge,  the  Great  Finn,  and  the  barren  moors  be- 
yond Taddington.  Looking  westwards,  we  see  Pickering 
Wood,  and  Bowers  Hall — the  latter  nearly  hidden  in  the  thick 
umbrage — and  beyond  the  embattled  tower  of  Youlgreave 
Church  just  overtopping  the  neighbouring  hill.  Carrying  the 
eye  further  towards  the  left,  the  country  becomes  more  open 
— a  rich  undulating  vale  spreading  before  us,  watered  by 
numberless  tributary  streams,  and  exhibiting  a  pleasing  com- 
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bination  of  picturesque  scenery,  embracing  woods  and  plan- 
tations, verdant  meadows  and  pastures,  and  fields  of  waving 
grain,  that  give  promise  of  a  bounteous  harvest ;  quiet  little 
villages  and  ancient  manors,  old  shady  lanes,  and  quaint  grey 
gables,  with  flag-covered  roofs  peering  out  from  amid  their 
screen  of  leaves,  league  upon  league  of  hedge-rows,  and  acres 
of  cultivated  verdure.  The  softer  beauties  of  the  foreground 
are  agreeably  contrasted  with  the  abrupt  acclivities  in  the 
middle  distance,  through  the  openings  of  which  are  seen  a 
chain  of  hills,  whose  lofty  summits  seem  to  penetrate  the 
clouds,  and  give  a  character  of  grandeur  to  the  scene.  Nor 
are  there  wanting  those  exquisite  contrasts  of  light  and 
shade  that  are  only  to  be  seen  in  full  perfection  in  the  cool 
and  fragrant  hours  of  the  opening  day,  when  the  dew  is  heavy 
on  the  grass,  and  surrounding  objects  seem  as  if  deriving 
increased  beauty  from  the  misty  veil  through  which  they  are 
surveyed. 

As  we  lingered  gazing  upon  the  lovely  landscape,  the  sun, 
which  had  now  ascended  above  the  horizon,  shed  its  chastened 
radiance  upon  it,  and  his  streaming  rays,  as  they  played 
through  the  branches  of  the  overhanging  trees,  dappled  the 
road  with  brilliant  touches  of  light ;  a  few  gauzy  clouds  yet 
lingered  in  the  heavens,  and  as  the  breeze  swept  across  the 
plain,  their  shadows  drifted  slowly  by  ;  some  places,  however, 
were  yet  hidden  in  deep  shadow  ;  and  others  were  only  half 
revealed,  lying  too  low  to  catch  the  early  breeze. 

Journeying  onwards,  we  keep  the  road  that  skirts  the  edge 
of  Sheepwalk  plantation,  and  as  we  advance  a  succession  of 
pleasing  views  unfold  themselves  ;  trees  border  the  road  side 
— tall  elms  and  limes  that  spread  their  branches  across  the 
path  until  they  meet  and  form  a  canopy  overhead.  By  and 
by  we  come  to  Stanton-in-the-Peak — a  pretty  village  pleasant- 
ly situated  on  the  declivity  of  the  hill ;  the  church,  a  neat 
modern  building  in  the  Gothic  style  with  a  tower  and  spire, 
lies  below  us  on  the  right,  and  immediately  in  front  is  Stanton 
Hall,  partially  hidden  from  view  by  a  high  wall  that  bounds 
the  park. 

The  mansion,  which  was  built  from  designs  by  Linley  of 
Doncaster,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  with 
an  extensive  prospect  across  the  country  towards  the  west, 
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and  is  sheltered  from  the  cold  and  inclement  winds  of  the 
north  and  east  by  the  high  grounds  and  plantations  behind. 

The  present  owner  of  Stanton  is  William  Pole  Thornhill, 
Esq.,  a  descendant  of  the  ancient  family  of  Thornhill  of 
Thornhill  and  Wharnebrook,  in  the  parish  of  Hope.  Mr. 
Thornhill  succeeded  to  the  estate  on  the  death  of  his  grand- 
father, Bache  Thornhill,  Esq.,  in  1830.  In  1836  he  served 
the  office  of  High  Sheriff  of  Derbyshire,  and  in  1853  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  parliament  for  the  northern  division  of 
the  same  county,  which  until  recently  he  continued  to  re- 
present. 

Stanton  is  a  picturesque  little  hamlet — village  it  can  hardly 
be  called,  for  it  is  too  insignificant  in  size — consisting  of  a 
few  rustic  cottages  scattered  promiscuously  over  the  hill-side, 
or  built  in  tiers,  one  above  another,  with  their  gables  abut- 
ting upon  the  way;  the  dwellings,  though  small,  have  a 
cleanly  appearance  outside,  and  here  and  there  through  the 
open  doors  you  may  see  that  there  are  not  wanting  signs  of 
homely  comfort  and  contentment  within. 

An  invitation  to  "sit  down  out  of  the  hot  sun,  and  have  a 
drink  of  milk,"  was  the  reply  to  our  request  for  a  cup  of 
water  from  one  of  the  cottagers ;  we  felt  loth  to  refuse  such 
hospitality,  but  the  heat  was  oppressive,  and  water  seemed 
the  more  refreshing  beverage  of  the  two.  The  house  was  a 
model  of  neatness  and  order,  and  the  furniture,  though  hum- 
ble, was  scrupulously  clean ;  a  case-clock  stood  in  one  corner, 
and  in  another  was  fixed  an  old-fashioned  oaken-cupboard, 
black  with  age,  and  bright  with  the  rubbings  of  successive 
generations,  and  on  the  mantel-shelf  a  few  china  figures 
and  some  other  simple  ornaments  were  displayed — plea- 
surable tokens  denoting  the  owner's  thrift  and  tidiness. 
The  good  woman  seemed  quite  cheerful  and  contented  with 
her  lot ;'  she  chatted  about  her  domestic  affairs  and  told  us 
that  her  husband  was  out  working  in  the  fields,  they  had  six 
children  she  added,  but  the  eldest  lad  was  just  beginning  to 
bring  in  a  little,  so  that,  on  the  whole,  they  were  doing  very 
comfortably ;  they  had  plenty  to  eat,  and  wanted  for  nothing, 
and  they  had  therefore  no  reason  to  complain.  In  addition 
to  the  burden  of  her  household  cares,  we  noticed  that  she 
was  suffering  from  a  malady  common  in  the  mountain  dis- 
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tricts  of  the  Peak,  though  confined  almost  exclusively  to 
females — a  goitre  or  endemic  protuberance  in  the  throat, 
generally  known  by  the  name  of  a  Derbyshire  neck,  and 
which  is  supposed  to  be  occasioned  by  some  ingredient  or 
peculiar  property  in  the  water. 

From  Stanton  we  continued  our  walk  to  Stanton  Moor,  a 
ridge  of  unbroken  rock  more  than  a  mile  in  width,  and  which 
extends  southward  to  Birchover  and  Bradley  Kocks,  a  dis- 
tance of  nearly  two  miles.  Formerly  this  was  nothing  but 
a  wild  uncultivated  waste,  but  about  fifty  years  ago  the 
greater  portion  was  enclosed  and  covered  with  plantations  of 
fir,  larch,  and  Spanish  chestnut.  On  the  summit  are  nume- 
rous remains  of  antiquity,  stone  circles,  rocking  stones, 
barrows,  etc.,  many  of  them  of  undoubtedly  early  British 
origin. 

As  it  leaves  Stanton  the  road  ascends  somewhat  abruptly, 
houses  border  the  way  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  we  have 
a  long  line  of  stone  wall,  with  tall  trees  overtopping  it.  As 
we  sauntered  leisurely  along  in  the  direction  of  the  moor,  we 
overtook  a  farmer's  labourer  on  his  way  to  the  hay-field — a 
hardy  son  of  the  soil,  with  the  ruddy  glow  of  health  upon 
his  cheek,  and  whose  outward  appearance  denoted  a  greater 
affection  for  the  mastication  of  bread  and  cheese  than  the 
study  of  archaeology — to  our  inquiry  as  to  the  whereabouts 
of  the  Druids'  stones,  he  replied,  with  an  incredulous  shake 
of  the  head,  he  had  "never  heerd  of  any  on'y  t'  boundry  stone 
in  a  field  closy  by,  as  shewed  weere  Stanton  ended  and  Bir- 
chover began  ;"  then,  as  if  suddenly  recollecting  himself,  he 
exclaimed,  "happen  yo  meon  t'  Cat  stone,  it's  at  t'other  side 
o'th  plantation."  His  directions  were  not  of  the  most  intel- 
ligible character,  so  we  had  no  alternative  but  to  trust  to  the 
ordnance  map  and  the  help  of  our  pocket  compass. 

For  some  distance  the  road  continues  to  ascend,  when, 
after  passing  a  stone  quarry,  the  prospect  is  hidden  by  plan- 
tations on  each  side.  On  emerging  from  these  the  road 
declines  towards  the  valley  of  the  Derwent,  and  some  very 
pleasing  views  are  obtained  of  the  country  around  Darley 
Dale.  At  this  point  we  quitted  the  beaten  path,  and  a  short 
walk  across  some  fields  brought  us  to  the  edge  of  the  plan- 
tation before  alluded  to. 
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Now  we  had  to  scramble  through  the  brushwood,  picking 
our  way  between  the  trees,  here  striding  through  heath  and 
fern,  and  there  sinking  nearly  ankle  deep  in  the  soft  spongy 
soil ;  anon  we  came  to  little  patches  of  green  turf,  and  then 
again  we  were  sinking  in  moss  and  among  masses  of  withered 
and  decayed  vegetation,  the  accumulation  of  years.  At  first 
the  trees  seemed  but  thinly  planted,  but  as  we  advanced  the 
gloom  became  more  apparent,  and  the  branches  of  the  pines 
meeting  overhead  intermingled  their  leaves  in  a  net-work  of 
exceeding  beauty,  through  which'  we  now  and  then  got 
glimpses  of  the  blue  arch  of  heaven,  and  the  sun's  rays,  as 
they  penetrated,  streaked  the  red-brown  stems  of  the  firs 
with  golden  touches,  producing  a  constant  flickering  of  light 
and  shade.  The  walk  through  the  cool  shade  was  quite 
refreshing  after  our  previous  sultry  march ;  we  listened  with 
delight  to  the  whispering  leaves  and  the  soughing  of  the 
wind  as  it  played  through  the  upper  branches  of  the  trees  ; 
and  we  could  hear  the  lowing  of  the  herd  in  the  distant 
meadows,  the  cawing  of  the  rooks,  the  impassioned  song  of 
the  nightingale,  and  the  soft  whispering  "  coo"  of  the  wood- 
pigeon — grey  Bessey,  as  we  used  to  call  her  in  our  child- 
hood's days — a  mingled  harmony  of  which  the  ear  never 
tires. 

As  we  passed  along  troops  of  squirrels  sprang  up  the  trees 
from  the  ground  where  they  had  been  feeding  on  the  young 
acorns  and  pine  cones,  and  herds  of  rabbits  started  from  the 
long  heather  and  waving  fern,  and  scampered  off  through  the 
open  glades,  as  the  rustling  sound  of  our  footsteps  betrayed 
the  presence  of  intruders.  Further  on  the  solitude  deepened, 
and  all  around  seemed  enveloped  in  one  broad  shadow,  whilst 
above  nothing  could  be  seen  but  the  intermingling  of  the 
foliage,  which  seemed  to  form  a  never-ending  roof  of  sombre 
green.  With  the  increasing  gloom  the  sounds  gradually  died 
away,  and  a  death- like  stillness  followed — a  stillness  that  was 
felt  rather  than  heard. 

After  wandering  about  for  some  time  we  came  upon  a 
narrow  foot-track,  and,  following  this  for  a  short  distance,  we 
reached  the  further  side  of  the  wood,  which  is  terminated  by 
a  precipitous  ridge  of  rock  commanding  a  charming  view 
across  the  valley  of  the  Derwent.  The  prospect  which  thus 
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suddenly  opened  upon  us  was  an  agreeable  surprise  after  our 
previous  walk  through  the  sombre  shade. 

Standing  upon  the  verge  of  a  crag  which  juts  boldly  out 
into  the  vale,  and  looking  across  the  country,  the  eye  passed 
over  a  pleasing  combination  of  hills  and  dales,  rocks  and 
thickly-wooded  dingles,  diversified  with  fields  and  plantations, 
farms,  villages,  and  rich  pastures,  that  looked  greener  by 
contrast  with  the  dark  breadths  of  moorland  beyond.  The 
foreground  was  hidden  from  view  by  the  thickly-foliaged 
trees  at  our  feet,  but  the  middle  distance  and  the  opposite 
hills  appeared  in  all  the  fulness  of  their  summer  beauty. 
Everything  seemed  to  rejoice  in  the  gladdening  light  as  the 
sun  showered  down  a  flood  of  intense  brilliance  upon  the 
glowing  landscape,  and  the  river,  as  it  meandered  onwards 
with  gleaming  ripples  far  below,  added  a  grace  and  charm  to 
the  whole. 

This  part  of  Stanton  Moor  is  especially  interesting  to 
antiquaries,  from  the  numerous  remains  of  bygone  ages  that 
still  exist ;  of  these  not  the  least  remarkable  are  three  large 
upright  stones  standing  upon  the  eastern  edge  of  the  moor 
at  distances  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  apart  from  each 
other.  The  first  is  a  huge  monolithic  block,  called  the  Heart 
Stone,  measuring  eighty-three  feet  in  circumference.  Further 
on  is  a  similar  block,  which,  at  the  first  glance,  resembles  the 
ruined  tower  of  a  church ;  this  is  denominated  the  Gorse 
Stone,  a  name  evidently  derived  from  the  Celtic  gorsed  dau, 
or  setting  aloft,  and  is  believed  to  have  been  one  of  those 
sacred  erections  of  the  Druids,  from  the  summit  of  which 
they  gave  their  laws,  and  made  their  solemn  orations  to  the 
people. 

Dr.  Borlace,  in  his  "Antiquities  of  Cornwall,"  says,  the 
Druids  had  places  of  elevation,  "  called  gorsed  dau;  in  some 
places  they  were  made  of  earth,  and  sometimes  were  upon 
the  high  rock  from  whence  they  used  to  pronounce  their 
decrees." 

The  third  of  these  singular  blocks  is  situated  a  short  dis- 
tance south  of  the  Gorse  Stone,  and  bears  the  appellation  of 
Cat  Stone ;  it  stands  on  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  and  is  ap- 
proached by  a  path  that  appears  to  have  been  formed  through 
the  surface  of  loose  stones  and  rock. 
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Having  spent  some  time  in  the  examination  of  these  inter- 
esting remains,  we  again  penetrated  the  depths  of  the  wood, 
and  after  wandering  awhile  among  the  intricacies  of  the  trees, 
we  came  upon  a  Druidical  circle,  known  popularly  by  the 
name  of  Nine  Ladies,  consisting  of  nine  upright  stones 
standing  in  a  circle,  about  thirty-five  feet  in  diameter,  with 
another,  called  the  King  Stone,  standing  at  a  distance  of  about 
thirty-four  yards  to  the  west.  There  is  no  uniformity  in  the 
size  or  shape  of  these  stones,  the  height  ranging  from  two 
and  a  half  to  three  feet,  with  a  width  varying  from  eighteen 
to  twenty-four  inches. 

It  was  long  supposed,  though  without  much  show  of  rea- 
son, that  such  circles  had  been  intended  by  the  Druids  for 
places  of  assembly  or  courts  of  justice,  but  more  careful 
investigation,  combined  with  extensive  excavations,  has  demon- 
strated that,  in  many  cases  at  least,  they  had  been  erected  to 
enclose  sepulchral  mounds,  and  in  all  probability  Nine  Ladies 
has  been  raised  for  a  like  purpose. 

Near  to  this  circle  are  several  cairns  or  barrows,  most  of 
which  have  been  opened,  when  various  relics  of  an  ancient 
population  have  been  discovered.  In  one  of  them  were  found 
the  bones  of  a  human  skeleton,  with  a  number  of  large  blue 
glass  beads,  with  orifices  not  larger  than  a  tobacco  pipe ; 
these  latter,  from  the  description  given  of  them,  we  should 
imagine  to  be  of  Roman  rather  than  Celtic  origin. 

Andle  Stone  was  the  next  object  that  claimed  our  atten- 
tion. This  relic  lies  at  the  western  or  opposite  side  of  the 
wood ;  there  was  no  track  to  guide  us  to  it,  and  look  which 
way  we  would,  we  could  see  nothing  but  a  bewildering  maze 
of  trees,  that  stretched  away  in  one  dense  twilight.  Taking 
the  bearings,  as  near  as  we  could  guess,  with  a  pocket  com- 
pass, we  pushed  forward  in  a  direction  nearly  due  west,  and 
were  soon  again  in  the  deep  shade  of  the  plantation,  strug- 
gling among  the  thick  brushwood  and  rank  weeds,  wading 
through  heath  and  fern,  sometimes  stumbling  over  fragments 
of  broken  rock  and  the  protruding  roots  of  trees,  and  then 
striding  over  little  patches  of  scrubby  glade,  where  the  diy 
mast  and  the  fir-cones  crackled  beneath  our  feet.  Further 
on  the  ground  declined,  and  our  progress  was  impeded  by 
treacherous  hollows,  where  the  soil  had  been  washed  away 
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by  successive  rains.  Still  we  struggled  on,  then,  as  we  ap- 
proached the  further  side  of  the  wood,  the  green  gloom  of 
the  leafage  gradually  brightened,  and  in  a  few  minutes  more 
we  emerged  again  into  open  daylight.  , 

On  this  side  the  plantation  is  bounded  by  a  cart  road,  after 
crossing  which  we  climbed  the  bank  on  the  opposite  side,  and 
found  that  our  calculation  had  not  misled  us,  for  directly  in 
front  appeared  Andle  Stone,  standing  within  a  couple  of 
hundred  yards  of  the  road.  Scaling  a  stone  wall,  we  crossed 
a  sloping  meadow,  and  soon  found  ourselves  at  the  foot. 

This  pile  of  grey  unchiseled  rock,  which  has  withstood  the 
blasts  and  storms  of  ages  without  any  apparent  diminution 
in  its  bulk,  stands  within  a  walled  enclosure  in  the  middle  of 
a  sloping  meadow.  It  is  about  fifteen  feet  in  height,  and 
in  some  places  the  outline  assumes  such  a  regular  form, 
that  we  may  almost  imagine  it  to  have  been  the  work  of  art. 
On  the  south  side  a  few  iron  rings  have  been  attached,  and 
holes  cut  in  the  face,  so  that  the  top  may  be  reached  without 
difficulty.  We  climbed  to  the  summit,  from  whence  a  glorious 
prospect  is  obtained  of  the  surrounding  country,  bounded  by 
the  soft  blue  hills  that  stretch  away  in  the  far  distance. 
Near  the  edge  we  noticed  a  singular  orifice,  not  unlike,  in 
appearance,  one  of  those  saucer-like  depressions  that  some 
antiquaries  have  denominated  rock  basins,  that  has  been 
formed,  in  all  probability  by  the  atmosphere  acting  upon  the 
more  friable  parts  of  the  stone  through  successive  ages.  On 
the  north  side  is  the  following  inscription,  which  appears  to 
have  been  only  recently  cut : — 


Field  Marshall 
Duke  of  Wellington, 
Died  14  Septr.  1852  ; 

Aged  82  years. 


Lieut. -Colonel 
William  Thornhill, 

7.  Hussars, 
Died  9  Deer.  1851  ; 


Aged  71  Years. 
Assaye,  1803 — Waterloo,  1815. 

Certainly  a  more  durable  monument  could  not  have  been 
found  whereon  to  perpetuate  the  name  of  the  hero  of  a 
hundred  fights  and  his  gallant  companion  in  arms. 

What  was  the  origin  or  purpose  of  Andle  Stone  it  would 
be   difficult,    if  not   impossible,    now   to   determine  :  Major 
Rooke,  who  has  described  it  with  other  antiquities  in  the 
o 
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locality,  without  assigning  any  reason  for  the  conclusion, 
assumes  it  to  have  been  a  rock  idol,  and  it  may  possibly  have 
been  one  of  those  monuments  to  which  the  prohibition  to 
worship  stones,  so  frequently  occurring  in  the  earlier  Christian 
ecclesiastical  laws  and  ordinances,  relate  ;  but  to  what  period 
or  people  it  belongs  is  doubtful.  Many  such  like  blocks  have 
been  ascribed  to  the  Britons  of  the  ante-Roman  period,  with- 
out any  reason  other  than  that  they  carry  with  them  no 
evidence  of  date.  That  this  locality  was  once  a  favourite 
resort  of  the  early  Britons  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt ;  the 
many  vestiges  which  still  exist,  the  remarkable  circle  called 
Nine  Ladies,  already  described ;  the  remains  of  a  similar 
circle  in  Nine  Stones  close  on  Hartle  Moor ;  and  that 
magnificent  monument  of  the  past,  The  Arbelows,  about 
three  miles  distant^  are  all  so  many  attesting  evidences  of 
their  presence. 
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Birchover — The  Red  Lion — A  Niggardly  Landlord — A  Hint  for  Bache- 
lors— Rowtor  Rocks — Rocking  Stones — Rowtor :  derivation  of  the 
word — A  Ruined  Tenement  —  Bradley  Rocks  —  More  Druidical 
Remains — Solitude  and  Repose — A  pleasing  Prospect — Curious 
Rock  Scenery — Bog  and  Brake — A  Rugged  Path — Cratliff  Tor — 
Anchorite's  Cell — Robin  Hood's  Stride — Durwood  Tor — Sepulchral 
Remains — A  Shady  Lane — Winster — Club  Feast — Friendly  Socie- 
ties—The Church — Yew  Trees  :  Why  Planted  in  Churchyards — 
Winster  Hall. 

FROM  Andlestone  our  way  lay  across  the  fields  and  through 
a  patch  of  plantation,  at  the  farther  side  of  which  a  little 
rindle  trickles  through  the  tall  grass  on  its  way  to  a  shallow 
pool,  whose  sides  are  fringed  with  grass  and  ferns  and  spread- 
ing bushes  that  reflect  their  varied  forms  upon  its  placid 
surface.  Here  and  there  a  group  of  haymakers  were  reclin- 
ing upon  the  grassy  slopes  in  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  their 
midday  meal,  and  more  than  one  invitation  did  we  get  to 
stay  and  share  their  homely  fare.  Presently  we  struck  into 
a  meadow-path,  and  a  few  minutes  brought  us  to  a  gate 
through  which  we  passed,  and  soon  afterwards  entered  the 
humble  village  of  Birchover,  a  little  straggling  hamlet  through 
which  a  rough  and  stony  road  winds  irregularly  as  it  descends 
towards  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  and  where  the  houses  pre- 
sent the  appearance  of  having  been  built  by  instalments,  and 
with  little  regard  to  regularity,  some  facing  the  road,  others 
standing  at  right  angles  with  it,  and  others  again  in  the  most 
inhospitable  fashion  turning  their  backs  towards  the  way- 
farer. On  one  of  these  humble  dwellings  is  an  inscription 
we  thought  worth  transcribing.  It  is  as  follows : — 

Many  a  day  in  La 
hour  and  Sorrow  I 
Have  Spent  But  now 
I  find  no  rest  is  Li 
ke  content 

S.P.A. 
1751 
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The  walk  from  Rowsley  had  tended  greatly  to  sharpen  the 
appetite,  so  we  began  to  look  about  for  a  resting  place,  where 
we  could  also  obtain  refreshment.  Near  the  centre  of  the 
village,  we  found  a  little  roadside  public-house,  bearing  the 
name  of  the  Eed  Lion,  though  unaccompanied  by  the  usual 
highly-coloured  portrait  of  that  imaginary  animal ;  here  we 
turned  in,  and  soon  found  ourselves  at  home  on  the  comfort- 
able "settle"  in  the  chimney  neukin.  The  capabilities  of 
the  larder  were  but  limited ;  hunger,  however,  is  a  capital 
saaice,  and  we  enjoyed  our  simple  fare  none  the  less  on  that 
account.  As  we  sat  the  hostess,  a  cheerful,  motherly-looking 
dame,  with  a  spice  of  quiet  humour  about  her,  chatted  and 
talked  upon  the  state  of  the  crops,  the  prospect  of  the  coming 
harvest,  and  all  the  varied  topics  that  form  the  stock  subject 
of  conversation  in  a  rural  district.  Her  husband,  she  told 
us,  worked  hard,  and  tended  his  bit  of  ground  when  he  came 
home  at  night  from  his  day's  work,  and  their  customers,  she 
added,  were  chiefly  labourers  and  men  employed  in  the  neigh- 
bouring lead-mines,  some  of  whom  were  quiet  and  civil  enough, 
but  others  were  at  times  rough  and  noisy,  though  she  always 
strove  to  prevent  them  from  quarrelling.  The  house,  we 
noticed,  was  sadly  out  of  repair,  and  close  by  the  doorway  an 
uncovered  sink  or  drain  was  gradually  forming  itself  into  a 
stagnant  pool ;  to  our  remark  thereon,  she  said,  "  It  had 
been  so  for  many  a  year ;  they  had  asked  the  landlord  often 
enough,  but  he  wouldn't  do  nothing  "  To  our  reply  that  he 
was  bound  to  keep  his  house  in  a  habitable  condition,  she 
answered,  "Why,  yes,  but  folks  don't  always  do  what's  right; 
you  see  he  is  a  miserly  sort  of  a  man,  and  thinks  more  about 
his  rent  than  poor  folks'  comfort,  and  he  says  he  cannot  see 
o'  what  use  it  would  be ;'  and  then  she  added,  with  a  smile, 
"happen  he  knows  no  better,  for  you  see  he  is  only  an  old 
bachelor;"  laying  an  emphasis  on  the  only,  which  plainly  in- 
dicated that  in  her  opinion  a  man  who  was  not  a  Benedict 
must,  as  natural  consequence,  be  only  half-civilized. 

Leaving  the  Red  Lion,  we  walked  through  the  village,  at 
the  lower  end  of  which,  on  the  right  side  of  the  road,  are 
the  celebrated  Rowter  Rocks — an  assemblage  of  gritstone 
blocks,  of  every  conceivable  shape  and  size,  piled  one  above 
another  in  the  most  confused  manner — some  standing  upright, 
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some  lying  horizontally,  whilst  others  again  lean  in  every 
degree  of  obliquity,  and  sometimes  so  slightly  connected  that 
you  imagine  every  moment  they  may  become  detached  from 
the  parent  heap  and  topple  down,  bringing  the  whole  superin- 
cumbent pile,  like  an  avalanche,  with  them.  The  several 
openings  in  this  rocky  promontory  are  covered  with  turf  and 
overgrown  with  heath  and  ling,  whilst  every  crevice  presents 
to  the  eye  quite  a  forest  of  ferns,  the  whole  displaying  a  cu- 
rious and  picturesque  combination  of  form  and  colour. 

At  the  foot  of  the  rocks  is  a  little  public-house  bearing  the 
appropriate  name  of  the  Druid,  where  resides  the  guide  who 
usually  accompanies  visitors  over  the  pile.  We  tapped  at  the 
door,  but  nobody  answered,  nor,  on  looking  through  the  win- 
dow, could  we  see  any  one  about  the  house,  so  that  we  had 
no  alternative  but  to  trust  to  our  own  guidance. 

Passing  through  the  pretty  flower  garden  at  the  end  of  the 
house,  we  came  to  an  ascending  path  leading  to  a  narrow 
tunnel-like  passage  that  winds  between  broken  rocks,  along 
which  we  had  to  walk  in  a  stooping  posture  until  we  reached 
an  open  platform  on  the  north  side,  covered  over  with  green 
herbage ;  here  we  found  a  succession  of  gritstone  blocks,  of 
the  most  wild  and  grotesque  forma,  that  extend  from  east  to 
west,  along  the  middle  of  the  hill.  In  some  of  the  rocks, 
chambers  or  caves  have  been  excavated,  apparently  within  a 
recent  period ;  the  largest  of  them,  which  is  about  sixteen 
feet  in  length,  has  received  the  appellation  of  the  "  Echo," 
from  the  singular  reverberation  of  sound  that  is  heard  within. 
Picking  our  way  through  the  narrow  intricacies,  not  without 
a  feeling  akin  to  terror,  it  must  be  confessed,  for  we  could 
hardly  believe  that  stones  so  carelessly  put  together  could  be 
very  secure,  we  came  next  to  an  opening  where  a  few  steps 
have  been  formed,  by  which  we  ascended  to  a  second  platform. 
Here  another  range  of  rocks  raise  their  unwieldly  forms  to  a 
considerable  elevation ;  resting  on  the  top  of  them  again  are 
several  blocks  of  irregular  shape  and  somewhat  less  magni- 
tude, and  in  the  centre  of  this  last  group  a  stone  pillar  has 
been  set  up,  from  the  top  of  which  rises  an  iron  rod,  that 
formerly  supported  a  weather-cock,  now  destroyed. 

Near  the  eastern  end  is  a  large  block  twelve  feet  in  height 
and  about  thirty  feet  in  circumference,  and  supposed  to 
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weigh  about  fifty  tons,  which  Pilkington  describes  as  being 
so  equally  poised  upon  one  end  that  a  child  might  easily  give 
it  a  vibratory  motion.  The  stone  is  now  immovable,  having 
been  forced  from  its  equilibrium  by  the  mischievous  efforts 
of  a  number  of  young  men  who  assembled  for  the  purpose  on 
Whit-Sunday  1799.  There  are  several  other  stones  which  it 
is  said  still  retain  their  power  of  motion,  though,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  guide,  we  were  unable  to  discover  the  place 
where  to  touch. 

On  the  north  side,  and  near  the  western  end  of  the  upper 
pile,  are  three  rudely-fashioned  chairs  that  have  been  cut  out 
of  the  solid  rock ;  these  were  made  about  a  century  ago 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Thomas  Eyre,  who  then  resided 
at  Rowtor  Hall,  near  the  foot  of  the  rocks. 

The  grey  colour  of  this  romantic  pile  agreeably  harmonises 
with  the  mosses  and  lichens  which  chequer  the  steep  and 
rugged  sides,  and  fringe  the  ledges  of  the  projecting  rocks, 
blending  their  unobtrusive  hues  with  the  deeper  colouring  of 
the  oak,  the  ash,  and  other  hardy  trees,  that  grow  in  luxuri- 
ous profusion  around. 

The  name  Rowtor,  or  Roo-tor,  the  more  correct  designation, 
is  derived  from  the  words  roo,  to  move,  or  rock  backward  and 
forwards,  and  tor,  which  signifies  a  hill  or  rock — an  expres- 
sion of  frequent  occurrence  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom. 
Some  writers  have  affirmed  that  the  place  was  a  resort  of  the 
Druids,  and  that  these  immense  blocks  were  raised  to  their 
present  position  by  their  exertions — the  several  rocking- 
stones  having  been  objects  of  idolatrous  worship.  That  some 
of  the  blocks  have  been  added  to  the  original  mass  is  not 
improbable,  but  that  the  entire  pile  is  the  work  of  human 
ingenuity  is  hardly  credible  ;  the  general  appearance  leads  to 
the  supposition  that  it  is  the  work  of  nature,  and  has  been 
occasioned  by  the  subsiding  of  the  surrounding  strata  ;  whilst, 
as  regards  the  rocking-stones,  which  have  been  so  often  classed 
among  Druidical  remains,  it  is  now  pretty  generally  admitted 
by  geologists  and  antiquaries,  that  many  of  the  so-called 
Logan  or  rocking-stones  are  not  works  of  art,  but  the  result 
of  natural  causes ;  in  other  words,  that  the  constant  action 
of  the  weather  through  countless  ages  has  worn  away  the 
softer  part  of  the  sandstone,  leaving  the  more  solid  portions 
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in  their  present  form.  Rocking-stones,  it  may  be  remarked, 
with  the  rock-basins  which  frequently  accompany  them,  are 
almost  invariably  found  in  the  sandstone  formations,  a 
material  which,  from  its  soft  and  inadhesive  quality,  being 
purely  a  mechanical  deposit,  is  peculiarly  liable  to  be  frittered 
away  by  the  action  of  the  elements,  so  that  at  times  it  is 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  determine  what  is  of  natural 
and  what  of  artificial  formation. 

Nearly  opposite  the  Rowtor  rocks  we  noticed  an  old  gothic 
stone  building,  with  high-peaked  gables,  which  in  earlier  days 
must  have  been  a  residence  of  some  pretensions,  though  now 
exhibiting  only  a  discordant  mass  of  materials  overgrown 
with  grass  and  weeds ;  the  roofs  have  been  removed,  the 
stone  mullions  of  the  windows  broken,  the  chimneys  destroyed, 
and  docks,  nettles,  and  briars  flourish  abundantly  among  the 
heaps  of  rubbish  that  encumber  the  floors  of  the  ruined  and 
deserted  tenement. 

From  Birchover,  a  few  minutes'  walk  across  the  fields 
brought  us  to  the  foot  of  Bradley  Rocks,  a  ridge  of  gritstone 
that  rises  abruptly  from  the  plain  to  a  considerable  altitude. 
On  the  top  is  one  of  those  singular  monuments  believed  to  be 

"The  -work  of  Druid  hands  of  old — " 

a  rocking  stone,  which,  from  its  appearance,  has  much  stronger 
claims  to  be  considered  a  work  of  art  than  those  already 
noticed  as  existing  at  Rowtor.  It  is  a  vast  block  of  sand- 
stone, of  irregular  shape,  about  thirty  feet  in  diameter,  and 
supposed  to  weigh  fifty  or  sixty  tons  ;  the  under  side  is  some- 
what convex  in  form,  and  rests  upon  the  edge  of  two  horizon- 
tal blocks.  In  appearance  it  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to 
that  singular  insulated  pile  of  rock  near  Constantine,  in  Corn- 
wall, known  as  the  Tolmen,  and  which  Dr.  Borlace,  in  his 
"  Antiquities,"  conjectures  to  have  been  a  rock-idoL 

As  the  day  wore  on  the  heat  became  more  oppressive, 
whilst  the  refreshing  breeze  seemed  to  have  almost  died 
away  ;  wearied  with  our  walk,  we  looked  round  for  a  resting- 
place,  and  selecting  a  cool  retreat  beneath  the  shadow  of  a 
clump  of  trees,  we  lay  down  upon  a  soft  cushion  of  grass  and 
fern  to  while  away  a  half  hour  in  the  enjoyment  of  solitude 
and  repose. 
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The  view  that  met  the  gaze  was  one  of  charming  and 
romantic  beauty,  such  as  the  memory  recalls  with  pleasure — 
rocks  hills  and  valleys,  with  woods  meadows  and  broad 
smiling  fields  combining  to  fill  the  mind  with  admiration  and 
delight.  Before  us  spread  a  wide  and  open  valley,  agreeably 
diversified  with  woods,  pastures,  and  signs  of  fruitful  culture, 
that  extended  northwards  until  it  became  united  with  the 
lovely  vale  of  Haddon,  the  further  distance  being  bounded 
by  a  long  chain  of  hills  that  rose  one  above  another  until 
their  shadowy  forms  seemed  to  melt  away  upon  the  horizon. 
Eastwards,  the  view  was  limited  by  a  high  ridge  of  limestone, 
clothed  with  plantations  of  larch  and  fir,  that  stretched  away 
in  the  direction  of  Stanton  and  Rowsley,  and  against  which 
the  dark  and  gloomy  pile  of  Birchover  stood  out  in  bold  relief. 
Bradley  rocks  are  within  a  few  yards  of  us,  and  as  we  looked 
across  the  valley,  the  eye  took  in  that  singular  heap  of  stones 
denominated  Graned  Tor,  or  Robin  Hood's  stride,  with  Dur- 
wood  Tor  and  Cratliff  rocks  contiguous  thereto,  the  three 
forming  a  group  of  rock  scenery  which  for  interest  and 
singularity  of  aspect  can  hardly  be  equalled  within  the  same 
limits  in  the  kingdom. 

On  resuming  our  walk,  we  quitted  the  beaten  track,  and 
struck  across  the  sloping  fields.  On  nearing  the  bottom  of 
the  valley,  we  came  to  the  turnpike  road  that  leads  from 
Bakewell  to  Winster  ;  crossing  this,  we  descended  to  a  brook 
that  runs  within  a  few  feet  of  the  roadway,  but  which  is 
nearly  hidden  from  view  by  the  profusion  of  brambles  and 
brushwood  that  grow  along  its  brink.  To  jump  over  seemed 
an  easy  matter,  and  selecting  a  place  that  appeared  favour- 
able to  our  purpose,  and  where  a  little  patch  of  verdant  sward 
gave  indication  of  dry  ground,  we  sprang  across,  but  to  our 
surprise,  sank  ankle  deep  in  a  soft  and  pulpy  moss  of  bog ; 
further  on,  we  found  the  ground  to  be  equally  treacherovis 
and  spongy,  but  as  we  ascended  the  slope  the  soil  became 
more  firm. 

The  scenery  here  is  of  the  wildest  character,  the  entire 
slope  of  the  hill  being  strewn  with  enormous  blocks  of  grit- 
stone, that  lie  scattered  about  in  the  most  confused  manner. 
The  general  barrenness  is  in  some  degree  relieved  by  a  few 
dwarf  oaks,  with  here  and  there  a  stunted  birch  or  ash  that 
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have  taken  root,  and  contrive  to  obtain  sustenance  from  the 
rocky  soil ;  altogether,  the  scene,  from  its  rugged,  almost 
savage  aspect,  is  one  in  which  Salvator  Rosa  would  have 
delighted  in. 

Picking  our  way  between  the  shattered  and  weather-beaten 
masses,  sometimes  up  to  the  knees  in  gorse,  heath,  and  fern, 
we  came  at  length  to  the  foot  of  Cratliff  Tor,  a  mass 
of  solid  rock,  that  rears  its  bold  and  naked  front  almost 
perpendicularly  to  a  prodigious  height,  towering  above  the 
valley,  in  awe  and  majesty.  In  some  places  the  face  of  the 
rock  presents  a  singular  appearance,  from  the  regular  way  in 
which  the  surface  has  been  furrowed  by  the  corroding  hand 
of  time.  At  the  foot,  a  rude  archway  admits  to  a  cave 
or  recess,  which  is  said  to  have  been  excavated  by  some 
anchorite,  who  made  it  his  abode.  On  the  right  hand,  as 
you  enter,  is  a  crucifix  about  four  feet  in  height,  sculptured 
in  relief,  on  which  is  a  figure  of  the  Saviour ;  the  features 
of  the  effigy  are  defaced,  and  the  legs  are  broken  off  below 
the  knees,  but  in  other  respects  it  is  but  little  injured.  By 
the  side  is  a  niche,  intended  probably  to  receive  a  lamp,  and 
near  to  it  is  a  seat  which  has  been  hewn  out  of  the  rock. 
The  entrance  is  protected  by  a  low  stone  wall,  with  a  yew 
tree  flanking  each  side. 

Of  the  origin  or  purpose  of  this  lonely  cell  nothing  is 
known,  nor  is  there  any  tradition  extant  to  throw  the  halo  of 
romance  around  it ;  it  is  generally  believed  to  have  been  the 
abode  of  a  hermit  or  a  place  of  pilgrimage.  Perhaps  some 
gloomy  recluse,  with  mistaken  zeal,  may  have  made  it  his 
retreat,  or  perhaps  some  good  and  holy  man,  following  the 
example  of  the  pious  St.  Kevin,  has  sought  its  wild  and  rocky 
seclusion,  to  escape  the  wiles  and  bewitching  glances  of  his 
fair  Kathleen. 

Almost  within  a  stone's-throw  of  Cratliff  Tor  is  a  curious 
heap  of  rocks,  tumbled  confusedly  together  by  the  hand  of 
Nature  in  one  mighty  pile.  The  proper  name  of  these  rocks 
is  Graned  Tor,  but  from  some  unknown  circumstance  they 
have  received  the  designation  of  Robin  Hood's  Stride.  Seen 
from  the  vale  this  pile  has  a  very  singular  aspect :  at  each  ex- 
tremity are  huge  stones  standing  upright,  eighteen  feet  high, 
and  about  sixty-six  feet  asunder  in  a  direct  line ;  these  stones 
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in  the  distance  resemble  towers  or  chimneys,  from  which  cir- 
cumstance it  is  sometimes  called  Mock-Beggars'  Hall.  The 
base  of  the  rocks  is  strewn  with  detached  masses  that  appear 
at  some  time  or  other  to  have  fallen  from  above.  In  one  of 
them  is  a  hollow  cavity  of  oval  form,  four  feet  in  length,  and 
two  feet  ten  inches  wide,  which  Major  Eooke  represents  as 
having  been  a  rock-basin.  Small  trees  and  ivy  grow  from  the 
fissures  overhead,  and  dwarf  oaks  and  hazel  bushes  on  the 
ledge,  whilst  the  space  between  the  dislocated  fragments  is 
covered  with  short  thick  herbage,  on  which  a  few  sheep  are 
fed  and  fattened. 

Contiguous  to  Robin  Hood's  Stride  is  Durwood  Tor,  another 
rocky  ridge  forming  a  part  of  the  same  group  as  Graned  Tor 
and  Cratliff  Rock,  on  the  top  of  which  Major  Rooke  says 
there  are  three  rock-basins  artificially  formed,  and  an  impen- 
ding crag  or  rock  canopy  which  overhangs  what  has  been 
termed  an  "  augurial  seat,"  a  statement  we  were  content  to 
take  on  trust,  feeling  little  inclination  after  our  previous 
ascents  to  clamber  to  the  top  to  verify  its  truth. 

In  Gough's  additions  to  the  "  Britannia,"  mention  is  made 
of  the  discovery  here  some  years  ago,  on  the  removal  of  a 
large  stone,  of  an  urn  half  full  of  burnt  bones,  and  near  it 
two  ancient  querns  or  hand-mill  stones,  flat  at  the  top,  and 
somewhat  convex  on  the  under  side,  about  four  and  a  half 
inches  thick,  and  nearly  a  foot  in  diameter.  The  upper  stone 
was  so  much  less  than  the  under  one,  that  being  placed  on  it, 
it  could  be  turned  round  within  its  rim. 

From  Durwood  Tor  we  descended  into  the  valley,  and  came 
again  upon  the  high  road,  at  a  point  where  the  townships  of 
Elton  and  Birchover  join ;  here  the  road  begins  to  ascend, 
and  some  very  pretty  views  are  afforded  ;  on  the  right  a  bold 
acclivity  rises  abruptly  from  the  way,  clothed  to  the  summit 
with  soft  green  turf,  and  above  the  edge  of  which  we  now 
and  then  got  a  peep  of  the  little  square  tower  of  Elton  Church; 
to  the  left  the  eye  ranged  over  an  open  valley,  through  which 
runs  Hartle  Brook,  and  where  are  seen  the  several  rocky 
heights  and  the  village  of  Birchover,  already  described. 

Presently  we  came  to  a  place  where  four  roads  meet,  and 
turning  to  the  left,  passed  along  a  shady  lane  between  tall 
hedgerows  overrun  with  brambles  and  thorns,  with  pretty 
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ferns  shooting  out  here  and  there,  intermingled  with  daisies 
and  blue  bells  and  other  wild  flowers ;  and  thickly  sprinkled 
with  tall  trees — oak,  and  ash,  and  sycamore — that  spread  their 
thickly  foliaged  boughs  across  the  path.  Now  and  then  we 
got  a  glimpse  of  the  surrounding  scenery,  and  were  enabled 
to  note  the  various  cliffs  and  crags  which  break  out  like  scars 
upon  the  hill  slopes ;  then,  as  we  approached  Winster  the 
views  became  more  contracted,  being  shut  in  on  one  side  by 
Wildminster  Tor,  a  rugged  crag  that  crowns  a  steep  eminence, 
and  on  the  other  limited  to  a  few  meadow  breadths  that  slope 
down  towards  the  foot  of  Stanton  Moor. 

Winster  is  one  of  those  small  rustic-looking  market  towns 
one  expects  to  meet  with  in  the  heart  of  the  country,  where 
the  aspiring  notions  of  modern  progress  have  made  but  little 
inroad.  It  is  built  along  the  side  of  a  sloping  eminence,  and 
comprises  a  long  straggling  street  of  stone  cottages  and  quaint 
old-fashioned  shops,  with  a  few  habitations  scattered  irregu- 
larly over  the  hill  side.  It  still  lays  some  pretensions  to 
importance  and  respectability,  as  is  manifest  by  the  ancient 
market-hall  and  the  few  stylish  houses,  which  here  and  there 
rise  above  the  old  weather-beaten  stone  and  rough-cast  dwel- 
lings. The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in  mining 
operations  at  the  numerous  lead  workings  that  exist  here- 
abouts, the  country  for  some  distance  round  being  burrowed 
and  honeycombed  like  an  extensive  rabbit  warren. 

On  entering  the  town  we  soon  became  aware,  from  the 
unusual  bustle  that  prevailed,  and  the  knots  of  idlers  that 
were  gathered  around  and  upon  the  churchyard  wall,  that 
something  important  was  going  on.  It  happened  to  be,  as 
we  learned,  the  club  feast  day,  or  Winster  feast,  as  it  is  gene- 
rally designated,  a  festival  invariably  observed  with  much 
gaiety  and  rejoicing.  The  day  was  a  most  auspicious  one, 
and  everything  seemed  full  of  joy  and  gladness,  from  the 
unclouded  sun  that  sent  down  his  scorching  beams  with 
benign  complacency  and  cheering  impartiality,  to  the  little 
rustic  urchins  who  skipped  about  uttering  their  merry  laugh- 
ter, and  who  seemed  quite  jubilant  on  the  occasion.  Sen-ice 
was  going  on  at  the  time  in  the  church,  and  as  we  loitered 
about  the  churchyard  we  could  hear  the  deep  tones  of  the 
minister's  voice,  followed  by  the  simple  pathos  of  the  congre- 
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gation,  repeating  the  responses  of  our  simple  but  beautiful 
and  impressive  liturgy. 

These  friendly  societies  or  clubs,  as  they  are  called  by  the 
country  people,  are  established  in  almost  every  town  and  vil- 
lage in  the  Peak  ;  their  object  is  so  well  understood,  and  their 
usefulness  so  widely  appreciated  that  it  is  unnecessary  here 
to  dilate  upon  them ;  they  are  often  the  poor  man's  only  re- 
source and  refuge  in  time  of  sickness  and  affliction,  and  they 
furnish  the  means  for  decently  interring  himself  and  his 
family  when  death  visits  his  lowly  cot.  Once  in  every  year 
the  members  meet  and  hold  a  feast  of  fellowship  and  mutual 
congratulation,  on  which  occasion  labour  is  generally  suspen- 
ded, and  the  day  observed  as  a  holiday.  The  morning  ia 
usually  ushered  in  by  the  ringing  of  a  joyous  peal ;  then  the 
members,  arrayed  in  their  holiday  attire,  each  carrying  their 
wand  of  office,  and  preceded  by  a  band  of  musicians,  with  a 
banner  in  front,  emblazoned  with  some  appropriate  device,  and 
gaily  decorated  with  ribbons,  issue  from  the  club  room  at  the 
village  inn,  and  perambulate  the  principal  thoroughfares  of 
the  village,  after  which  they  proceed  to  the  church,  where  a 
sermon  is  preached,  and  then  the  more  important  part  of  the 
drama,  the  "feast"  begins,  and  mirth  and  humour,  light- 
hearted  gaiety  and  cheerfulness  continue  for  the  remainder 
of  the  day. 

These  rustic  fetes  resemble  in  some  respects  the  wakes  of 
the  northern  counties,  and  seem  to  have  superseded  some  of 
those  lingering  customs  and  usages  that  are  gradually  disap- 
pearing before  the  spread  of  refinement  and  the  changed 
spirit  of  the  times.  They  have  this  advantage,  that  whilst 
they  foster  habits  of  providence  and  forethought,  they  at  the 
same  time  engender  feelings  of  unity  and  good  fellowship 
among  the  people,  and  are  certainly  a  vast  improvement 
upon  the  rude  sports  and  pastimes  that  prevailed  among  our 
forefathers. 

The  church,  the  first  object  that  engaged  our  attention, 
occupies  a  slightly  elevated  site  on  the  right  of  the  road  as 
we  enter  the  town.  It  is  a  small  and  unpretending  struc- 
ture, without  any  great  antiquity  or  architectural  beauty  to 
boast  of;  the  tower,  which  appears  to  be  the  oldest  part, 
reminds  one  of  Gray's  "  ivy-mantled  tower"  at  Stoke  Pogis, 
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the  upper  portion  being  so  completely  invested  with  ivy  that 
scarcely  a  fragment  of  the  masonry  remains  unobscured. 
On  the  western  face  is  the  following  inscription : — Christopher 
Bagshaw  and  Roger  Walker.  Ch.  W.  1711,"  the  date  being 
probably  that  of  the  year  in  which  it  was  erected.  In  1842 
the  body  of  the  church  was  rebuilt,  and  the  north  aisle  added, 
by  which  means  294  additional  (free)  sittings  were  obtained. 
The  cost  of  these  improvements  was  £1,600,  raised  by  sub- 
scriptions aided  by  a  grant  of  £150  from  the  Diocesan  Society, 
and  a  like  sum  from  the  Society  for  Promoting  the  Enlarge- 
ment, Building,  and  Repairing  of  Churches.  In  the  interior 
we  noticed  an  ancient-looking  circular  stone  font,  adorned 
with  rude  carvings,  which  would  appear  to  have  belonged  to 
an  older  church — the  only  object  that  seemed  to  merit  par- 
ticular attention.  There  are  several  monumental  tablets 
arranged  against  the  walls,  though  none  of  special  interest, 
with  the  exception  of  one  on  the  south  side  of  the  nave,  which 
has  been  erected  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  one  who  "lived 
and  died  a  Christian" — Thomas  Wall,  an  old  veteran  and  a 
native  of  Winster,  who  died  February  llth,  1853,  aged  67. 
The  inscription  records,  that  he  was  engaged  in  most  of  the 
actions  of  the  Peninsular  war,  was  colour-sergeant  of  the 
95th  Rifle  Brigade,  and  highly  esteemed  by  his  officers  and 
comrades,  and  was  awarded  a  medal  with  the  following  clasps : 
Toulouse,  Nive,  St.  Sebastian,  Vittoria,  Badajoz,  Orthes, 
Nivelle,  Pyrenees,  Salamanca,  Barrosa,  and  Cuidad  Rodrigo. 

The  churchyard  is  a  retired  spot,  nearly  encircled  by 
sombre  lines  that  fling  their  broad  shadows  up  the  upheaved 
turf,  where  "the  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep." 
Within  are  several  fine  old  yews  that  have  flourished  through 
many  ages,  and  now  spread  abroad  a  mournful  gloom  quite 
in  character  with  the  place  itself. 

Yew  trees  are  found  in  many  churchyards  in  Derbyshire 
and  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  their  frequent  occur- 
rence naturally  leads  to  the  inquiry,  why  or  for  what  purpose 
they  were  originally  planted  in  these  sacred  depositories  of 
the  dead.  The  generally  received  opinion  is,  that  as  the 
churchyard  was  a  place  least  likely  to  be  violated,  they  were 
in  ancient  times  there  cultivated,  in  order  to  secure  their 
protection,  and  so  obtain  a  supply  of  wood  for  those  famous 
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yew  bows  which  made  our  old  English  archers  so  formidable 
in  battle.  The  custom,  however,  is  one  whose  origin  may  be 
traced  to  a  still  more  remote  period.  Before  the  introduction 
of  Christianity,  the  yew,  with  certain  other  trees,  was  sup- 
posed to  be  invested  with  a  peculiar  sanctity,  and  was  then 
not  unfrequently  planted  near  the  graves  of  departed  rela- 
tives and  friends,  its  perpetual  verdure  at  the  same  time 
rendering  it  strikingly  emblematical  of  the  eternal  youth  and 
undying  vigour  of  the  soul.  Allusion  is  made  to  this 
custom  in  "  Ossian,"  when,  says  the  bard,  speaking  of  two 
lovers,  "Here  rests  their  dust,  Cathullin  !  These  lonely  yews 
sprang  from  the  tomb,  and  shade  them  from  the  storm." 

On  quitting  the  churchyard,  we  proceeded  through  the 
town,  passing  on  our  way  the  old  market-house,  a  quaint- 
looking  structure  that  carries  the  mind  back  to  the  days  of 
the  earlier  Georges  ;  near  to  it  is  the  Hall,  the  residence  of  the 
eminent  antiquary  and  archaeologist,  Llewellynn  Jewitt,  Esq., 
F.S.A.,  a  somewhat  imposing-looking  building,  surmounted 
by  an  ornamental  balustrade ;  in  front  is  an  enclosed  area  or 
court,  approached  by  an  ample  gateway,  flanked  by  tall  stone 
gate-posts  with  ball  terminations,  which  impart  an  air  of 
stately  dignity  that  strongly  contrasts  with  the  rustic  aspect 
of  the  cobbler's  shop  close  by,  and  the  still  more  primitive- 
looking  smithy,  against  the  door  of  which,  as  we  passed,  the 
brawny-looking  blacksmith,  arrayed  in  his  Sunday  gear,  was 
quietly  enjoying  his  pipe,  he,  like  his  neighbours,  having 
taken  to  himself  a  holiday  in  honour  of  Winster  feast. 
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A  rural  Highway — Wensley  Dale— Wensley — Red  Lion  No.  2,  and  its 
guests — A  rustic's  opinion  freely  expressed — Education — Female 
training — Home  influences — Oker  HUl — Roman  entrenchments — 
Toilsome  ascent — Magnificent  prospect — Darley  Dale — The  Bro- 
thers: a  parting  memorial — The  Derwent— May  Dale  Mine — Matlock 
Bridge — Matlock  Church — Curious  strata — Hydropathic  Establish- 
ment— Matlock  Dale — The  High  Tor — A  subject  for  Geologists — 
Barytes  Mill — Crystallized  Cavern' — -Variegated  Barytes — Matlock 
Bath. 

FROM  Winster  a  pleasant  rural  highway  leads  to  Wensley. 
Merrily,  and  at  a  gipsey  pace,  we  saunter  along,  now  and  then 
stopping  to  gather  some  pretty  wild-flower,  or  to  pick  up  a 
bit  of  curious  spar,  or  glistening  ore  from  the  road.  The 
day  is  bright  and  clear,  and  the  thick  hedgerows  that  border 
the  way  afford  an  agreeable  shelter  from  the  bxirning  rays  of 
the  July  sun ;  here  and  there  a  gnarled  and  twisted  oak,  or 
a  spreading  sycamere,  breaks  the  monotonous  outline  of  the 
bushes,  and  now  and  then  a  miner's  cottage,  with  its  grey 
moss-grown  gable,  juts  out  upon  the  road ;  then  more  oaks 
and  sycamores,  and  a  thick  undergrowth  of  brambles  and 
brushwood,  with  docks  and  nettles  in  luxurious  profusion. 

By  and  by  we  get  charming  views  across  the  valley 
towards  the  north,  with  gleamy  vistas  opening,  through 
which  are  admitted  glimpses  of  Darley  Dale,  and  the  pale- 
blue  hills  beyond,  with  yet  more  charms  of  verdure  and 
foliage.  Then  we  have  green  slopes  and  patches  of  meadow 
land,  intermingled  with  innumerable  little  dells  that  open  one 
into  another,  refreshing  the  eye  with  a  rich  picture  of  beauty, 
fertility  and  variety ;  every  ridge  and  hollow  and  undulation 
is  covered  with  a  dense  foliage  of  bracken  and  underwood, 
while  at  the  bottom  of  the  valley  a  little  babbling  stream 
sparkles  in  the  joyous  sunlight,  and  makes  sweet  music  as  it 
breaks  over  the  stony  ledges  in  its  shallow  channel.  Above, 
the  sloping  hill  is  covered  with  a  dense  forest  of  gloomy  look- 
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ing  pines  that  extend  for  more  than  a  mile  along  the  top ;  a 
little  further  on  the  view  is  shut  out  by  an  intervening  emi- 
nence, and  then  another  prospect  opens  on  the  right,  more 
broken  and  varied,  but  not  so  rich  in  foliage  as  the  one  we 
have  just  quitted;  this  is  "Wensley  Dale — a  deep  glen  or 
dingle  hemmed  in  with  rocks,  whose  sides  are  covered  with 
thin  mossy  verdure,  through  which  the  limestone  crops  out 
in  great  weather-beaten  crags,  the  bold  and  fantastic  forms 
and  cold  grey  colouring  of  which  agreeably  harmonize  with 
the  surrounding  landscape.  In  some  places  the  ground  is 
broken  in  picturesque  hollows  overgrown  with  copse  and  briars, 
where  the  rocky  fragments,  covered  with  clinging  lichens,  and 
half  hidden  by  the  thick  brushwood,  produce  a  romantic 
beauty,  that  is  heightened  by  the  bold  and  hilly  character  of 
the  surrounding  country. 

Wensley  is  a  little  rustic-looking  hamlet,  built  on  the  edge 
of  a  hill  which  overlooks  the  valley  just  named;  it  contains  a 
few  scattered  dwellings,  inhabited  chiefly  by  miners,  and  a 
solitary  public-house — the  Red  Lion,  as  humble  in  appear- 
ance as  its  namesake  at  Birchover. 

Here  we  stopped  to  dine  off  oatcake  and  cheese,  the  only  fare 
obtainable.  The  landlord  sat  quietly  smoking  on  a  long  settle 
by  the  fireside,  while  his  daiighter,  a  buxom  lass  of  eighteen, 
was  bustling  about,  attending  to  the  wants  of  two  or  three 
hardy-looking  rustics,  who  were  discussing  the  affairs  of  the 
country  over  a  social  glass  with  the  host. 

The  arrival  of  strangers  was  evidently  an  unusual  occur- 
rence, and  our  presence  was  therefore  greeted  with  a  kindly 
welcome,  the  more  so,  we  believe,  that  they  were  glad  to  see 
fresh  faces,  and  to  hear  how  the  world  was  jogging  on  else- 
where. They  immediately  became  communicative,  and  we 
talked  and  chatted  as  if  we  had  been  old  acquaintances ;  the 
conversation,  though  simple  and  unrefined,  was  characterized 
by  shrewdness  and  strong  common  sense,  and  public  men 
and  measures  were  talked  of  with  a  freedom  of  expression 
which  evidenced  that  in  this  out-of-the-way  place  there  were 
men  who  possessed  sound  judgment  and  independence  of 
thought,  with  a  clear  perception  of  what  was  due  to  others 
as  well  as  to  themselves. 

Contrasting  the  present  with  the  past,  an  honest  hearted 
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miller  from  Darley,  who  sat  next  to  us,  said — "  They  might 
talk  of  the  good  old  times  as  they  would,  but  in  his  opinion 
the  poor  were  never  so  well  off  as  now ;  more  thought  was 
taken  for  their  wants,  and  there  was'nt  so  wide  a  gap  between 
them  and  th'  big  folk  as  there  used  to  be.  Schools  and  book 
laming  had  done  a  great  deal,  but  he  thought  that  example 
had  done  more,  and  for  that  they  were  indebted  to  that  good- 
hearted  motherly  little  woman  as  sat  upo'  th'  throne  o' 
England — Queen  Victoria,  God  bless  her ;"  and  to  give  more 
force  to  his  expression  of  loyalty,  he  brought  down  his  heavy 
palm  upon  the  table  with  an  energy  that  made  the  glasses 
ring  again.  Speaking  of  education,  he  said — "  Laming  was 
a  fine  thing,  a  very  fine  thing,  and  cheap  books  and  cheap 
schools  had  done  a  great  deal  for  the  towns,  but  in  country 
places  folk  had'nt  the  same  chance,  and  he  always  thought 
it  hard  to  see  childer  wantin  a  bit  a  larnin,  and  not  able  to 
get  it — 'twas'nt  right,  and  England  had  a  deal  to  answer 
for." 

We  could  not  but  acknowledge  the  truth  of  our  friend's 
remarks,  for,  with  all  our  boasted  civilisation,  it  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  a  lamentable  amount  of  ignorance  still  pre- 
vails, not  only  in  the  agricultural  districts  but  among  the 
masses  of  the  population  in  our  large  towns,  and  those  whom 
happier  circumstances  have  endowed  with  light  and  know- 
ledge, must  feel  more  and  more  the  constraining  obligation 
to  diffuse  that  light  among  the  less  fortunate  of  those  around 
them.  The  evil  is  no  doubt  attributable  in  some  degree  to 
the  low  social  condition  of  the  parents,  and  the  indifference, 
or  perhaps,  to  speak  more  correctly,  the  difficulty  experienced 
by  them  in  comprehending  that  which  is  so  essential  to  the 
welfare  of  their  offspring.  When  such  a  state  of  things  exists, 
it  is  manifestly  necessary  that  the  legislature  should  not  only 
provide  the  means  of  education,  but  also  make  that  education 
compulsory,  for  we  hold  that  when  parental  responsibility  is 
neglected  or  forgotten,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  state,  as 
the  guardian  of  our  national  virtue,  to  require  the  attendance 
of  those  helpless  ones  at  some  public  school,  where  not  only 
rudimentary  instruction  may  be  received,  but  the  broad 
principles  of  Christian  duty  inculcated.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  at  no  distant  day  every  child  within  these  realms  may 
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be  able  to  claim  education,  not  only  as  a  privilege,  but  as  a 
right.     Earnestly  do  we  long  for  the  coming  of 

"  That  glorious  time 

When,  prizing  knowledge  as  her  noblest  wealth 
And  best  protection,  this  imperial  realm, 
Whilst  she  exacts  allegiance,  shall  admit 
An  obligation  on  her  part,  to  teach 
Them  who  are  born  to  serve  her  and  obey,' 
Binding  herself  by  statute  to  secure, 
For  all  the  children  whom  her  soil  maintains, 
The  rudiments  of  letters." 

Education,  however,  properly  so  called,  must  begin  at 
home,  and  as  a  means  to  attain  that  end  we  must  attend 
more  to  the  subject  of  female  training.  Men  may  indeed 
constitute  the  rougher  material  and  resisting  portion  of  which 
the  fabric  of  society  is  built,  but  women  are  the  finer  cement 
that  unites  and  gives  form  and  consistency  to  the  entire 
structure,  and  the  influence  which  they  exercise  upon  the 
general  well-being  can  hardly  be  over-estimated.  We  should 
endeavour  then  so  to  mould  and  instruct  the  rising  genera- 
tion of  the  female  community,  that  they  may  be  better  fitted 
to  fulfil  the  duties  of  wives  and  mothers,  that  they  may  be 
enabled  to  impart  to  the  opening  minds  of  their  children  a 
desire  for  intellectual  attainments,  and  to  direct  them  to 
virtuous  and  patriotic  deeds. 

Our  earliest  impressions  are  the  most  lasting,  and  the 
habits  formed  in  childhood,  whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  are 
those  which  are  seldom  or  never  eradicated.  The  influence 
of  correct  associations  upon  the  tender  mind  is  evidenced  by 
the  charms  of  domestic  ties,  the  possession  of  a  healthy  moral 
tone  of  character,  and  generous  and  ennobling  sentiments ; 
whilst  children  who  are  brought  up  in  those  desolate  homes, 
where  intemperance,  disorder,  and  degradation  prevail,  or 
where  evil  passion,  bickering,  and  strife  are  ever  in  the 
ascendant,  can  only  be  expected  to  follow  the  vicious 
examples  set  before  them,  and  to  tread  in  the  beaten  paths  of 
wickedness  and  vice.  Instruction  may  do  much  to  humanise 
and  refine  the  mind,  but  there  is  that  in  the  formation  of 
character  which  parents  themselves  alone  can  accomplish,  for 
their  natural  position,  and  their  love  and  tenderness,  when 
rightly  exercised,  renders  their  influence  paramount  and 
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permanent;  there  is  in  the  unwritten  code  of  the  fireside  a 
mystical  power  which  transcends  all  rules  and  systems,  and 
which  is  at  once  irresistible,  omnipotent,  and  never  ending. 
In  the  education,  therefore,  of  our  rising  youth,  attention 
should  first  of  all  be  directed  to  "home  influences,"  and  the 
cultivation  of  those  happy  associations  which  are  ever  cher- 
ished hi  the  mind  by  the  remembrance  of — 

"Those  first  affections, 
Those  shadowy  recollections, 

Which,  be  they  what  they  may, 

Are  yet  the  fountain-light  of  all  our  day, 
Are  yet  a  master-light  of  all  our  seeing, 

Uphold  us,  cherish,  and  have  power  to  make 
Our  noisy  years  seem  moments  in  the  being 

Of  the  eternal  silence :  truths  that  wake, 
To  perish  never; 
Which  neither  listlessness/nor  mad  endeavour, 

Nor  man,  nor  boy, 

Nor  all  that  is  at  enmity  with  joy, 

Can  utterly  abolish  or  destroy ! " 

When  we  rose  to  depart,  our  friend  the  miller  volunteered 
to  accompany  us  a  little  on  the  way,  for,  as  he  said,  he  knew 
the  country  well,  and  might  be  able  to  point  out  something 
that  would  be  interesting  to  those  who  wished  to  explore  the 
neighbourhood,  and  which  perhaps  otherwise  might  be  passed 
by  unnoticed.  We  could  only  regard  his  offer  as  a  mani- 
festation of  kindly  feeling,  and  therefore  gladly  availed  our- 
selves of  it. 

Following  the  road  that  leads  through  the  village,  we 
descend  rapidly  towards  the  open  valley.  Approaching 
Wensley  toll-gate  some  very  pretty  cottages  are  seen,  relics 
of  the  olden  time,  with  grey  thatched  roofs,  and  stone  gables 
overhung  with  ivy  and  climbing  creepers.  About  half  way 
down  the  hill,  and  within  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  of  Darley 
Bridge,  three  roads  meet,  and  a  guide-post  indicates  to  the 
wayfarer  the  several  places  >  to  which  they  lead.  Here  we 
parted  with  our  companion  in  sight  of  the  picturesque  village 
of  Darley,  to  which  he  was  going,  and,  following  his  advice, 
directed  our  steps  towards  Oker  Hill. 

Turning  to  the  right,  we  proceeded  along  a  level  road  that 
leads  between  cultivated  fields  and  pastures,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  reached  the  foot  of  the  hill — a  singular  insulated 
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eminence  that  rises  abruptly  from  the  plain,  looking  as  if  it 
had  been  heaved  up  by  volcanic  force.  The  steep  sloping 
sides  are  broken  into  picturesque  inequalities,  but  the  ab- 
Bcence  of  foliage  gives  a  cold  and  cheerless  aspect  to  the 
whole ;  the  soil  near  the  base  appears  fertile,  and  towards  the 
summit  the  ground  is  being  gradually  brought  under  culti- 
vation, producing  crops  chiefly  of  oats  and  potatoes. 

This  mound  is  said  to  be  the  site  of  an  entrenched  fort  or 
station,  erected  by  the  Roman  legions  to  overawe  the  disaf- 
fected Britons,  whom  they  had  driven  from  the  neighbouring 
lead  mines;  and  certainly  a  place  better  adapted  by  Nature, 
either  as  a  place  of  defence  or  as  a  harbour  for  assailants, 
cannot  well  be  conceived.  Some  indications  of  these  entrench- 
ments may  still  be  traced  on  the  top  of  the  hill.  To  this 
fortress  or  station  the  Romans  gave  the  appellation  of  Occur- 
sus,  or  the  hill  of  conflict,  of  which  the  present  name  of  Oker 
is  merely  a  corruption. 

Passing  through  the  first  gate  that  affords  us  access,  we 
cross  a  rough  pasture  at  the  foot  of  the  slope,  and  then  begin 
the  ascent.  Onwards  we  go  in  right  good  earnest ;  for  a 
while  we  get  over  the  ground  pretty  rapidly,  but  with  in- 
creasing altitude  the  path  becomes  more  toilsome,  the  short 
slippery  grass  rendering  it  almost  impossible  to  obtain  a 
firm  foothold.  Now  we  have  left  all  shelter  behind,  and  there 
is  not  a  friendly  shrub  or  bush  to  protect  us  from  the  scorch- 
ing beams,  or  even  a  breath  of  wind  to  cool  the  parched  and 
overheated  atmosphere  ;  never  mind,  the  day  is  gloriously 
fine,  and  the  sun  overhead  pours  down  a  flood  of  intense 
brilliance  that  enhances  the  beauty  of  the  surrounding  land- 
scape. Onward  and  upward  we  toil,  now  winding  round  a 
deep  hollow  or  gulley,  where  the  loose  soil  and  earth  have 
been  washed  away  by  successive  rains  ;  then  we  go  on,  length- 
ening the  way  by  frequent  zig-zagging  from  side  to  side  ; 
occasionally  we  meet  with  little  patches  of  turf,  where  the 
footing  is  easier,  then  we  have  to  wade  nearly  knee-deep 
through  forests  of  heather  and  bilberry.  Still  higher  mounts 
the  way,  and  the  higher  we  go  the  more  distant  seems  the 
top  ;  here  the  side  of  the  hill  is  broken  in  gentle  undulations, 
then  another  ascent  and  we  reach  the  summit,  when  a  delight- 
ful prospect  opens  to  the  view. 
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Selecting  a  comfortable  resting  place  on  the  sheltered  side 
of  the  hill,  we  sat  down  to  feast  the  eye  with  the  magnificent 
panorama. 

Looking  round,  the  view  ranges  over  a  complete  maze  of 
hills — league  after  league  of  woods  and  fertile  plains  with 
acres  of  waving  grain — rich  meadow  lands  dotted  with  farms 
and  villages  traversed  with  whitened  roads  and  chequered 
with  hedgerows  that  shew  where  the  hollow  lanes  intersect 
each  other;  deep  groves,  flashing  waters,  and  little  cots 
nestling  among  the  trees,  looking  so  snug  and  pretty  with 
their  gardens  and  orchards — in  one  direction ;  in  another — 
gentle  eminences  clothed  with  plantations,  and  variegated 
with  rock  and  herbage,  and  brown  heathy  wastes  backed  by 
a  succession  of  blue  hills  that  extend  in  far  perspective,  until 
their  pale  summits  seem  to  mingle  with  the  few  fleecy  clouds 
that  gauze  the  cerulean  sky  above.  And  through  the  midst 
of  this  charming  scene  the  beauteous  Derwent  sweeps  along 
with  gleaming  curves,  now  washing  the  foot  of  some  project 
ing  rock,  now  winding  round  some  sylvan  bank,  where  copse 
and  honeysuckle  and  wild  roses  delightfully  intermingle,  and 
then  hiding  itself  beneath  the  dark  masses  of  foliage  that 
hang  pendant  over  its  rippling  bosom. 

Westwards  the  view  is  bounded  by  the  hills  about  Wensley 
and  Winster,  and  the  thickly  wooded  heights  of  Stanton. 
Looking  up  the  valley  of  the  Derwent,  by  Darley  Dale,  we 
can  trace  the  course  of  the  river  for  miles  as  it  serpentines 
through  the  soft  and  fertile  vale,  winding  among  mountains 
and  rocks,  and  fields  and  fruitful  meadows,  sometimes  loiter- 
ing playfully  behind  the  bends  as  if  reluctant  to  leave  so 
lovely  a  scene,  and  then  again  revealing  its  cheerful  current 
as  it  sweeps  along  with  many  a  graceful  curve,  until  it  be- 
comes hidden  beneath  the  overhanging  woods  that  clothe  the 
rocky  portals  of  Matlock  Dale.  On  the  right,  a  succession 
of  undulating  eminences  extend  hi  the  direction  of  Rowsley 
and  Chatsworth,  hill  following  hill,  and  ridge  succeeding 
ridge  until  their  distant  summits  become  blended  with  the 
azure  above,  brown  or  grey  in  colour,  and  of  every  variety  of 
shape  and  form ;  in  some  places  dark  and  rugged  where  the 
soil  has  been  laid  bare  by  successive  torrents,  and  hi  others 
scarred  and  seamed  and  broken  into  little  ravines  that  have 
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been  washed  and  widened  by  the  rains  and  storms  of  centuries. 
The  lower  slopes  as  they  dip  down  towards  the  river  are  hung 
with  woods,  that  become  thicker  and  closer  in  texture  as  they 
approach  the  margin  of  the  stream;  and  above,  every  projec- 
tion and  undulation,  every  hollow  and  ridge,  is  covered  with 
rich  green  turf,  broken  only  where  the  naked  rock  protrudes 
in  rugged  crags  and  desolated  cliffs,  or  where  the  purple 
heather  and  flowering  gorse  grow  in  thick  profusion. 

The  play  of  light  and  shade  is  admirable,  and  the  few 
fleecy  clouds  that  float  across  the  valley  are  reflected  upon 
the  mountain  slopes,  and  every  knoll  and  projection  looks 
more  brilliant  by  contrast  with  the  dark  shadows  thrown  in 
rear. 

Directly  in  front  is  seen  the  little  village  of  Darley,  plea- 
santly situated  on  the  sylvan  banks  of  the  river,  its  venerable 
church  nearly  hidden  by  the  sombre  foliage  of  its  ancient 
and  wide-spreading  yew — one  of  the  finest  in  the  kingdom. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  near  the  extremity  of  a 
little  dell  that  opens  into  the  vale,  is  Sydnope  House,  the 
seat  of  Sir  Francis  Darwin,  and  further  on,  below  where  a 
huge  stone  quarry  reflects  the  brilliant  rays  of  the  sun,  is  a 
projecting  knoll,  adorned  with  plantations  of  larch  and  fir, 
on  the  slope  of  which  stands  Stancliff  Hall,  the  residence  of 
one  who  has  earned  for  himself  a  world-wide  reputation  as 
the  inventor  of  the  rifled  ordnance  which  bears  his  name — 
Joseph  Whitworth,  of  Manchester. 

The  top  of  Oker  Hill  forms  a  sloping  plateau  of  some 
extent;  near  the  southern  verge  are  two  sycamore  treeg, 
which  are  said  to  have  been  planted  by  two  brothers,  who, 
separating  here,  resolved  that  they  would  part  for  ever. 
The  tradition  states  that  such  was  the  case,  for  each  taking 
a  different  direction,  they  never  met  again.  The  circum- 
stance has  been  related  by  Wordsworth  in  the  following 
lines  : — 

"  "Pis  said  that  to  the  brow  of  yon  fair  hill 
Two  brothers  clomb  ;  and  turning  face  from  face, 
Nor  one  look  more  exchanging,  grief  to  still, 
Or  feed,  each  planted  on  that  lofty  place 
A  chosen  tree.     Then  eager  to  fulfil 
Their  courses,  like  two  new-born  rivers,  they 
In  opposite  directions  urged  their  way 
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Down  from  the  far-seen  mount.     No  blast  might  kill 
Or  blight  that  fond  memorial.     The  trees  grew, 
And  now  entwine  their  arms ;  but  ne'er  again 
Embraced  those  brothers  upon  earth's  wide  plain, 
Nor  aught  of  mutual  joy  or  sorrow  knew 
Until  their  spirits  mingled  in  the  sea 
That  to  itself  takes  all— Eternity !" 

"We  loitered  about  the  summit  for  some  time,  reluctant  to 
quit  a  scene  where  the  wide  expanse  and  the  exquisite  variety 
of  objects,  embellished  with  every  beauty  and  adornment 
which  the  hand  of  nature  could  bestow,  combined  to  create 
in  the  mind  feelings  of  gratification  and  delight. 

The  sun,  now  circling  towards  the  west,  reminds  us  that 
it  is  time  to  depart ;  descending  rapidly  by  the  opposite  side 
of  the  hill,  we  come  to  a  farmhouse,  and  then  follow  a  foot- 
path across  the  fields,  which  brings  us  to  the  brink  of  the 
Derwent,  here  a  wide  and  impetuous  current  that  pursues  its 
busy  way  between  sloping  meadows  and  pastures,  oftentimes 
hidden  from  view  by  the  overhanging  oaks  and  alders  which 
grow  upon  its  banks.  Presently  the  river  inclines  towards 
the  east,  and  we  make  a  short  cut  across  a  pasture  field  and 
meet  it  again  at  a  point  nearly  opposite  the  Moot  Hall  mine, 
an  old  working  which  is  said  to  be  more  productive  of  iron 
pyrites  or  sulphate  of  iron  than  lead  ore. 

Keeping  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  we  proceed  along  a 
pleasant  path  where  the  trees  border  the  way,  and  in  some 
places  meet  overhead.  Now  and  then  we  get  pretty  bits  of 
rugged  scenery,  where  the  rocks  rise  up  on  one  side,  grey 
and  lichened,  and  overgrown  with  brambles  and  wild  roses ; 
then  we  pass  beneath  the  railway,  which  here  crosses  the 
river  by  a  flat  and  extremely  ugly-looking  girder  bridge  ;  be- 
yond which  the  road  is  continued  for  some  distance  between 
the  river  and  the  railway.  By  and  by  we  come  to  the  May 
Dale  mine,  where  an  opportunity  is  afforded  us  of  seeing  the 
process  of  sorting,  washing,  and  grinding  the  ore  preparatory 
to  its  being  sent  to  the  smelting  furnace ;  heaps  of  refuse 
are  lying  about,  among  which  may  be  found  specimens  of 
calcareous  and  crystallized  spar,  some  purely  white,  and 
others  veined  in  different  colours,  chiefly  yellow  and  pea- 
green.  The  road  still  continues  along  the  side  of  the  river, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  we  come  upon  the  highway  at  Matlock 
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Bridge,  a  fine  structure  of  four  arches  spanning  the  Derwent. 

Here  the  scenery  becomes  more  varied  and  interesting, 
and  the  beauties  of  Matlock  Dale  first  begin  to  unfold  them- 
selves. In  front  is  seen  Matlock,  or  Matlock  Town,  as  the 
people  call  it,  to  distinguish  it  from  Matlock  Bath,  pleasantly 
situated  on  the  lower  slope  of  a  hill,  the  foot  of  which  is 
washed  by  the  river.  Like  most  towns  in  Derbyshire,  the 
houses  are  built  of  stone,  and  present  a  cleanly  and  well-to-do 
appearance.  They  are  surrounded  by  hills,  except  towards 
the  north,  whence  a  beautiful  view  opens  along  a  wide  and 
highly  cultivated  valley  that  extends  to  Darley  Dale  and 
Rowsley. 

The  church,  an  ancient  structure,  erected  at  different  pe- 
riods, has  a  fine  effect  from  the  charming  situation  it  occupies 
on  the  edge  of  a  bold  precipitous  rock.  The  singular  ap- 
pearance of  this  rock  cannot  fail  to  arrest  the  attention  of 
the  tourist,  from  the  peculiar  dip  or  inclination  of  the  strata 
which  it  exhibits ;  the  crest  is  covered  with  trees  and  brush- 
wood, but  the  lower  face  is  bare,  and  the  several  strata  of 
which  it  is  composed  can  be  distinctly  traced,  presenting  the 
appearance  of  a  number  of  lines  extending  in  a  regular  un- 
dulating or  waved  curvature  for  a  distance  of  a  couple  of 
hundred  yards,  when  they  become  lost  by  dipping  under  the 
shale  near  the  town.  The  singular  effect  has  been  produced 
by  one  of  those  occurrences  which  geologists  term  "faults," 
and  which  are  owing  to  the  upheaving  of  the  strata  by  vol- 
canic force. 

To  the  left  of  the  spectator,  and  within  a  short  distance 
of  Matlock,  is  Matlock  Bank,  a  little  hamlet  consisting  of  a 
few  cottages  scattered  irregularly  over  the  hill  side,  prominent 
in  the  midst  of  which  is  the  Hydropathic  establishment  of 
Mr.  Smedley. 

Matlock  Bridge  is  rapidly  rising  into  eminence,  and  pro- 
mises soon  to  become  a  dangerous  rival  to  Matlock  Bath. 
Recently  a  company  has  been  formed  for  the  erection  of  a 
market  hall  and  hotel — the  former,  a  neat  structure  in  the 
pointed  Gothic  style,  has  been  built,  and  the  latter  is  now  in 
course  of  erection,  and  when  completed  will  be  one  of  the 
handsomest  buildings  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Leaving  Matlock  Bridge  we  proceed  along  the  road,  the 
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scenery  at  every  step  increasing  in  beauty  and  assuming  a 
more  bold  and  striking  character.  As  we  advance  the  dale 
becomes  more  contracted,  and  near  the  Boat-house,  a  small 
public-house  on  the  road  side,  we  obtain  the  first  view  of 
Masson  and  the  Heights  of  Abraham,  a  part  of  the  great  chain 
of  hills  that  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Derwent. 
Approaching  the  toll-bar,  the  road,  following  the  course  of 
the  river,  makes  a  sudden  curve  towards  the  left,  after  pas- 
sing which,  Matlock  Dale,  with  the  stupendous  High  Tor 
and  the  long  line  of  lofty  wooded  rocks  bordering  the  river, 
bursts  upon  the  astonished  beholder  in  all  their  glory  and 
magnificence.  No  pencil  can  portray  or  pen  describe  the 
glorious  scene,  and  language  is  impotent  to  convey  an  idea  of 
the  beauty  of  it ;  there  are,  indeed,  few  spots  in  England  or 
elsewhere  more  romantically  grand,  or  where  such  a  varied 
and  striking  assemblage  of  rock  and  river  scenery  can  be  met 
with  as  is  here  presented  to  the  view. 

Matlock  Dale  is  a  deep  and  narrow  winding  valley  that 
extends  from  Matlock  Town  to  Cromford,  a  distance  of 
nearly  three  miles,  everywhere  wildly  romantic  and  rich  in 
picturesque  combinations.  It  is  bounded  on  one  side  by 
lofty  hills,  finely  wooded  and  dotted  over  with  pretty  Swiss- 
like  cottages  and  villas  of  every  variety  and  form,  embosomed 
in  trees  of  richest  foliage ;  some  picturesquely  built  on  the 
verge  of  craggy  precipices  and  in  out-of-the-way  places  that 
would  seem  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  approach,  whilst 
others  are  hidden  from  view  by  the  thick  umbrage,  their 
presence  being  only  indicated  by  the  thin  blue  smoke  that 
ascends  and  hangs  in  hazy  wreaths  about  the  tops  of  the 
uppermost  trees.  At  the  bottom  of  the  valley  the  majestic 
Derwent  sweeps  majestically  along,  its  placid  surface  rich 
with  the  reflected  hues  of  the  varied  foliage  that  overhangs 
its  devious  course.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  is  seen 
a  long  range  of  limestone  precipices,  curiously  stratified,  that 
rise  abruptly  from  its  banks  and  tower  aloft  to  a  prodigious 
height,  finely  diversified  by  a  regular  alternation  of  rock  and 
wood,  here  mantled  with  light  and  elegant  foliage,  and  there 
displaying  broad  masses  of  whitened  surface,  relieved  by 
creeping  lichens  and  variegated  by  the  different  colourings 
of  the  ferns  and  mosses  that  adorn  their  channelled  fronts. 
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The  first  object  that  arrests  the  attention  on  entering  the 
dale  from  the  north  is  the  High  Tor,  the  boast  and  the  glory  of 


Matlock,  and  one  of  the  most  i 
striking  examples  of  rock 
scenery  in  Derbyshire  —  a 
vast  and  imposing  mass  of 


«H 


limestone,  with  a  bold  convex  front  that  lifts  its  precipitous 
form  to  a  height  of  upwards  of  350  feet,  casting  a  perpetual 
gloom  upon  the  vale  below,  and  producing  in  the  mind  of  the 
spectator  feelings  of  mingled  awe  and  admiration.  The  sloping 
base  is  covered  for  a  considerable  way  upwards  with  a  dense 
tangle  of  underwood — hazles,  honeysuckles,  wild  roses,  and 
brambles — from  the  midst  of  which  rises  a  profusion  of  trees 
of  different  kinds,  the  elegant  mountain  ash,  the  pale  droop- 
ing willow,  the  gnarled  and  knotted  oak,  and  the  delicate 
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pensile  birch,  mingling  their  leafy  branches  in  a  density  of 
luxurious  verdance,  beneath  which  the  graceful  Derwent 
glides  along,  frequently  hidden  by  the  overhanging  trees  that 
fling  their  broad  leafy  boles  over  its  glittering  waters,  sub- 
duing the  dazzling  brilliance  with  their  sombre  shade;  at 
times  it  becomes  impetuous  and  even  turbulent,  as,  wast- 
ing its  strength  in  whitened  foam,  it  dashes  over  the  rocky 
fragments  that  impede  its  course,  then  again  it  subsides  into  a 
rippling  current,  and  carols  merrily,  like  a  talkative  com- 
panion by  the  side  of  the  wayfarer.  The  upper  portion  of 
the  Tor  for  more  than  150  feet  presents  one  vast  mass  of 
naked  perpendicular  rock  indented  with  rents  and  fissures, 
from  the  crevices  behind  which  peep  out  tufts  of  grass  and 
shrubs  and  flowers,  with  here  and  there  a  few  stunted  trees 
that  seem  to  have  sprung  spontaneously  from  the  openings, 
and  which  afford  an  inaccessible  retreat  to  hundreds  of  noisy 
rooks  and  daws. 

Within  the  last  few  years  the  grounds  on  the  High  Tor 
have  been  enclosed  and  laid  out  in  ornamental  walks  that 
wind  in  and  out  among  the  shrubs  and  trees  with  which  the 
whole  hill-side  is  covered,  every  turning  bringing  fresh  beau- 
ties before  the  eye.  Near  the  summit  the  walk  has  been 
continued  over  a  narrow  ledge  of  rock  that  extends  round 
the  very  verge  of  the  Tor,  and  from  this  giddy  height  an 
uninterrupted  view  is  obtained  of  Matlock  Bath  with  its 
villas,  its  shops  and  cottages,  the  beauteous  Derwent  and  the 
charming  country  surrounding  it.  A  pathway  has  also  been 
formed  along  the  bottom  of  a  deep  perpendicular  gorge  or 
fissure  caused  by  the  shrinkage  of  the  limestone,  to  which 
the  name  of  the  Fern  Cave  has  been  given  from  the  profusion 
of  these  and  other  wild  plants  and  flowers  that  grow  out  from 
the  interstices  and  peep  from  every  rent  and  crevice  of  the 
rock. 

We  lingered  sometime  in  the  contemplation  of  this  impres- 
sive scene ;  evening  was  creeping  on,  and  a  calmer  light 
spread  around ;  one  side  of  the  vale  was  enveloped  in  shadow, 
and  on  the  other  the  declining  orb  threw  the  rich  radiance 
of  his  farewell  beams,  gilding  with  brilliant  touches  of  light 
the  highest  peaks  of  the  majestic  Tor,  and  sparkling  through 
the  fringe  of  foliage  that  crests  its  lofty  summit.  The  thrush, 
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the  goldfinch,  and  the  yellow-hammer  were  sporting  merrily 
about,  and  through  the  umbrageous  trees  we  could  discern 
the  gaily  plumaged  king-fisher  flitting  beneath  the  pendant 
branches,  and  the  swallows  chasing  the  flies  as  they  skimmed 
the  surface  of  the  stream;  and  the  ear  listened  the  while  with 
delight  to  the  gentle  harmony  of  the  dancing  leaves,  the  busy 
hum  of  insects,  and  the  song  of  birds,  mingled  with  the  echoes 
of  the  brawling  and  angry  current  that  foamed  and  eddied 
along  its  rocky  channel. 

To  the  geologist  the  high  Tor  is  especially  interesting,  from 
the  fine  section  of  the  strata  which  it  exhibits ;  near  the  base 
a  stratum  of  toadstone  intervenes,  separating  the  first  and 
second  -limestones,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  dale  these 
different  strata  are  answerable  to  each  other,  affording  strong 
presumptive  evidence  that  the  two  sides  were  formerly  united 
in  one  solid  mass,  which  has  been  rent  asunder  by  volcanic 
force  at  some  remote  period  of  the  world's  history.  Farey,  in 
his  "Agricultural  Survey  of  Derbyshire,"  has  included  the 
High  Tor  in  his  section  of  the  three  lowest  assemblages  of 
strata  known  in  Derbyshire,  commencing  at  Riber  top,  and 
extending  to  the  highest  point  of  Masson. 

Opposite  the  High  Tor  the  river  is  spanned  by  a  ^ittle 
wooden  bridge  that  leads  to  the  Crystallized  Cavern,  close  to 
which  is  a  mill  for  grinding  barytes.  This  mineral,  provin- 
cially  termed  "cawke,"  is  found  in. considerable  quantities  in 
the  limestone  districts  of  the  Peak,  it  is  generally  associated 
with  calcareous  spar,  and  frequently  forms  the  matrix  of  the 
richest  lead  veins ;  it  is  of  a  dingy  white  or  dull  yellow  tint, 
and  after  being  washed  and  ground,  is  manufactured  into  a 
pigment  of  a  fine  white  colour,  known  among  painters  as 
Dutch  lead. 

Leaving  the  barytes  mill  we  crossed  a  narrow  channel  that 
has  been  cut  from  the  weir  to  a  lead  mine  close  by,  and  on 
the  opposite  side  of  which,  at  the  foot  of  the  rock,  is  the  High 
Tor  Grotto,  or  Crystallized  Cavern.  This,  though  less  exten- 
sive than  the  other  caverns  at  Matlock,  will,  from  the  splen- 
dour of  its  mineral  decorations,  and  the  beauty  and  perfection 
of  its  crystallizations,  be  inspected  by  the  mineralogist  with 
great  interest  and  satisfaction.  The  guide  to  the  grotto  is  a 
most  loquacious  individual,  but  withal  a  painstaking,  civil, 
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and  well-informed  man ;  and  notwithstanding  the  peculiari- 
ties of  his  descriptions,  and  his  boasted  knowledge  of  geology, 
you  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  his  information  is 
of  a  genuine  character,  acquired  by  practical  acquaintance 
with  the  subject,  he  having  in  early  life  followed  the  occupa- 
tion of  a  miner. 

The  High  Tor  grotto  is  very  easy  of  access,  and  may  be 
explored  without  difficulty.  Passing  through  the  little  stone 
shealing  erected  at  the  entrance,  and  taking  each  a  lighted 
candle,  we  followed  the  guide  along  a  level  path  that  pene- 
trates into  the  heart  of  the  Tor.  The  roof  and  sides  of  this 
natural  excavation  are  everywhere  encrusted  with  a  profusion 
of  crystallizations  of  calcareous  spar,  chiefly  of  the  scalon-do- 
decahedron  and  double-pyramid  or  dog-tooth  shape ;  many  of 
the  crystals  are  of  the  most  perfect  form,  and  some  are  of 
very  large  size,  measuring  ten  or  twelve  inches  in  length.  On 
entering  the  cavern  the  attention  is  arrested  by  an  immense 
layer  of  spar,  presenting  a  vast  aggregation  of  dog-tooth  crys- 
tals, intermingled  with  fluor  spar  and  lead  ore,  and  here  and 
there  exhibiting  traces  of  carbonate  of  copper,  iron  pyrites, 
and  other  mineral  substances.  Further  on,  on  the  left,  is  a 
thin  stratum  of  clay  separating  the  trap  or  toad-stone,  from 
the  upper  limestone  measures  ;  about  midway  a  rude  kind  of 
chandelier,  garnished  with  candles,  is  suspended  from  the 
roof,  and  when  this  is  lighted  the  effect  is  brilliant  in  the 
extreme,  the  myriads  of  crystals  here  congregated  together, 
gleaming  with  the  reflected  light,  glitter  and  sparkle  with 
a  gem-like  lustre.  Near  the  further  extremity  the  path 
gently  descends,  the  roof  becomes  lower,  and  presently  a 
lake  of  clear  water  is  reached,  some  sixty  feet  across,  beyond 
which  the  rocks  close  in,  when  all  further  progress  is  pre- 
cluded. 

Whilst  exploring  the  cavern,  we  were  startled  by  a  loud 
reverberation  resembling  the  rumbling  of  distant  thunder, 
caused,  as  the  guide  informed  us,  by  the  passage  of  a  train 
through  the  tunnel  over  our  heads. 

On  regaining  the  entrance,  we  found  exposed  for  sale  a 
good  collection  of  crystallizations,  fluor  spars,  fossils,  and 
other  natural  productions  of  the  neighbourhood,  including 
some  fine  specimens  of  dog-tooth  spar,  the  crystals  being 
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nearly  a  foot  in  length,  and  of  a  pale  green  colour.  In  the 
collection  we  noticed  a  curious  example  of  the  barytes  family, 
found  in  the  dunstone,  near  Middleton,  by  Youlgreave;  the 
transverse  section  of  this  substance,  when  polished,  is  of  a 
rich  vandyke  or  reddish  brown  colour,  and  its  configurations 
bear  some  resemblance  to  the  variegated  tortoiseshell,  though 
without  the  transparency,  being  curiously  radiated  in  a  series 
of  concentric  circles,  that  have  evidently  been  formed  by 
successive  depositions. 

Continuing  our  walk  towards  Matlock  Bath,  the  buildings 
become  more  numerous,  cottages  and  lodging-houses  line  the 
western  side  of  the  road,  and  rise  in  tiers  along  the  slope  of 
Masson;  some  are  castellated,  and  others  exhibit  a  curious 
blending  of  the  Gothic  and  Italian  features;  many  have  little 
plots  of  garden  in  front,  and  their  appearance  is  improved  by 
the  clustering  ivy,  and  the  gorgeous  blossoms  of  the  golden 
laburnum,  with  which  their  walls  are  bedecked. 

Near  the  parsonage  is  an  extensive  quarry,  from  which  the 
limestone  is  obtained,  and  as  we  passed  by  the  men  were 
busy  at  work  upon  the  large  blocks  that  had  been  brought 
down  by  a  recent  "blast,"  breaking  them  into  smaller  pieces 
preparatory  to  their  removal  to  the  furnace.  The  side  of  the 
quarry  where  the  rock  is  exposed  has  a  very  singular  appear- 
ance, the  strata  dips  at  an  angle  of  about  45°,  and  every 
layer  may  be  distinctly  traced,  seeming  to  the  eye  as  though 
at  the  first  formation  of  the  earth  they  had  been  carefully 
laid  on  in  successive  courses. 

Beyond  this  quarry  the  scenery  loses  somewhat  of  its  wild 
and  rocky  character,  and  assumes  a  more  sylvan  appearance. 
Presently  we  come  to  a  place  where  a  road  branches  off  on 
the  left,  and  crossing  the  river,  leads  up  to  the  railway 
station — a  neat  Swiss  structure — whence  it  is  continued 
through  the  little  hamlet  of  Starkholmes,  and  on  to  Matlock 
town,  where  it  again  joins  the  main  road  at  a  point  near 
Matlock  Bridge. 

Nearly  opposite  the  railway  station  the  river  sweeps  to- 
wards the  right,  and  following  the  curve,  we  enter  the 
thriving  town  of  Matlock  Bath. 
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THE  history  of  Matlock  Bath  may  be  said  to  date  only  from 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the  mineral 
springs  first  began  to  be  applied  to  medicinal  purposes  pre- 
vious to  which  it  was  nothing  more  than  a  wild  uncultivated 
ravine,  having  no  road  through,  and  without  the  sign  of  any 
human  habitation  save  a  few  wretched  looking  miners'  huts 
here  and  there  dotting  the  ledges  and  recesses  of  its  craggy 


About  the  year  1698  the  tepid  waters  began  to  attract 
attention,  and  in  that  year  the  first  bath — a  humble  structure 
of  wood,  lined  with  lead — was  erected ;  this  was  afterwards 
removed,  and  its  place  supplied  by  a  more  substantial  build- 
ing of  stone,  and  a  lodging  and  boarding  house  was  at  the 
same  time  erected  near  the  spring. 

In  process  of  time  other  springs  were  discovered,  improve- 
ments were  made,  and  additional  baths  and  lodging  houses 
built  for  the  accommodation  of  the  increasing  number  of 
visitants.  In  1815  Scarthin  rock  was  cut  through,  and  a 
new  road  made  at  considerable  labour  and  expense,  running 
along  the  side  of  the  Derwent,  and  extending  the  entire 
length  of  the  dale.  The  opening  of  a  line  of  railway  from 
Ambergate  to  Rowsley  has,  perhaps  more  than  anything  else 
contributed  to  the  advancement  and  extension  of  Matlock 
Bath ;  since  then  considerable  improvements  have  been  made, 
the  streets  have  been  lighted  with  gas,  many  new  buildings 
have  been  erected,  and  altogether  the  place  presents  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  busy  and  thriving  little  town ;  and  now  that  the 
railway  extension  to  Manchester  has  been  completed  and  thus 
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a  direct  line  of  communication  with  the  North  of  England 
opened  up,  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  but  that  it  will  receive 
a  still  further  accession  of  visitors. 

The  inhabitants  are  employed  ohiefly  in  the  manufacture 
of  gypsum  and  spar  ornaments,  and  in  the  inlaying,  engra- 
ving, and  etching  of  marble — a  branch  of  trade  that  has 
arrived  at  great  perfection,  and  is  now  carried  on  to  a  consi- 
derable extent.  On  the  parade  there  are  several  spar  shops, 
or  "museums,"  as  they  are  generally  designated,  the  windows 
of  which  are  crowded  with  articles,  natural  and  manufactured. 
These  repositories  form  a  pleasant  lounge  for  visitors,  and  in 
the  inspection  of  the  different  objects  which  they  contain,  an 
agreeable  half  hour  may  be  spent.  The  principal  dealer  is 
Mr.  Walker,  the  successor  to  Mr.  Vallance,  of  the  Centre 
Museum,  to  whose  establishment  we  paid  a  visit.  In  the 
show-room  we  found  a  choice  assortment  of  vases,  statues, 
figures,  and  ornaments,  in  spar  and  Derbyshire  marble,  with 
others  exquisitely  sculptured  in  Cararra  and  Italian  alabaster; 
among  the  chief  attractions  we  noticed  some  tables  executed 
in  Ashford  black  marble,  beautifully  inlaid  with  wreaths  of 
flowers  worked  in  different  coloured  stones;  some  excellent 
specimens  of  minerals,  native  and  foreign,  fossils,  shells,  and 
petrifactions,  or  rather  preparations  of  calcareous  matter, 
may  also  be  enumerated  as  among  the  objects  of  interest  in 
this  exhibition. 

Petrifaction  working,  as  it  is  called,  has  become  an  import- 
ant, and  certainly  not  the  least  lucrative,  branch  of  the 
"curiosity"  business  at  Matlock,  there  being  several  wells  in 
the  tufa,  where  this  curious  and  interesting  operation  of  nature 
is  carried  on.  The  process  of  incrustation  is  an  exceedingly 
simple  one,  the  articles  to  be  operated  on  (embracing  almost 
every  conceivable  object,  but  chiefly  birds'  nests,  baskets  of 
fruit,  moss,  and  the  leaves  and  branches  of  trees)  are  placed 
on  stands,  and  the  water  that  filtrates  through  the  tufa  allowed 
to  drip  gently  upon  them ;  the  moisture  in  percolating 
through  the  concrete  mass  becomes  strongly  impregnated 
with  lime,  and  on  reaching  the  open  air,  rapidly  evaporates, 
when  a  calcareous  deposit  is  formed  that  in  time  completely 
incrusts  the  object  on  which  it  falls,  and  gives  to  it  the 
appearance  and  hardness  of  stone. 
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Of  the  constituent  ingredients  of  those  thermal  springs, 
that  have  raised  Matlock  to  the  position  of  an  inland  Spa, 
but  little  can  be  said,  no  regular  quantitive  analysis  of  their 
chemical  contents  having  as  yet  been  made.  According  to 
Sir  Charles  Scudamore's  account,  published  in  "  Turner's 
Elements  of  Chemistry,"  these  waters  contain  but  a  very 
small  quantity  of  solid  ingredients,  consisting  chiefly  of  the 
muriates  and  sulphates  of  magnesia,  lime,  and  soda,  with  free 
carbonic  acid.  They  are  but  slightly  tepid,  the  temperature 
averaging  68°  Fahrenheit,  or  about  14°  lower  than  those  of 
Buxton,  a  circumstance  which  is  attributed  to  the  escape  of 
caloric  on  their  becoming  diluted  with  land  springs  before 
emergence  into  light.  Attempts  have  repeatedly  been  made 
to  obviate  this  by  boring  higher  up  the  hill,  but  hitherto 
without  success,  the  source  being,  it  is  said,  nearly  two 
thousand  feet  within  the  mountain. 

The  Matlock  waters  are  said  to  resemble  very  much  those 
of  Clifton,  with  this  difference,  that  the  latter  contain  a  less 
proportion  of  the  sulphate  and  carbonate  of  lime.  They  are 
considered  very  efficacious  in  cases  of  chronic  rheumatism, 
gout,  consumption,  pulmonary  and  nervous  disorders;  and 
when  drank  freely  as  a  common  beverage,  are  highly  beneficial 
in  dispeptic  and  nephritic  affections. 

The  bathing  establishments  are  three  in  number ;  the  first 
in  point  of  order  is  the  Old  Bath,  which  has  lately  been 
purchased  by  a  joint-stock  company,  and  a  large  and  hand- 
some building  is  now  in  course  of  erection  on  the  site  of  the 
old  hotel,  with  warm  and  cold  baths  and  all  the  modern  con- 
veniences suitable  for  a  first-class  Hydropathic  establishment. 
The  hotel  which  preceded  it  was,  with  one  exception,  the  oldest 
building  in  the  town,  and  occupied  the  site  of  the  first  spring 
discovered  here;  the  second  is  at  the  New  Bath  Hotel,  nearly 
opposite  the  Lover's  Leap,  and  the  third  in  seniority,  unlike 
the  Old  and  New  Baths,  is  unconnected  with  any  hotel,  being 
situated  in  the  Fountain  Gardens,  at  the  north  end  of  the 
Museum  Parade. 

There  are  few  places  in  England  or  elsewhere  that  can 

compete  with  Matlock  for  grand  and  magnificent  scenery — 

the  roads  are  excellent,  and  the  walks  and   drives   in  the 

immediate  vicinity  present  an  almost  unlimited  variety  of 

Q 
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aspect.  Nature  having  done  so  much  in  this  respect,  the 
inhabitants,  who  are  specially  interested  in  the  prosperity  of 
the  place,  seem  disposed  to  rely  too  exclusively  upon  its 
scenic  advantages,  as  forming  the  attraction  for  visitors ;  for, 
with  the  exception  of  the  libraries,  and  the  re-unions  at  the 
principal  hotels,  the  place  possesses  but  few  resources  for  in- 
door recreation  and  amusement.  There  is  no  promenade, 
concert  room,  or  place  of  public  assembly,  consequently  the 
visitors  remain  isolated  in  their  apartments,  with  little  social 
intercourse  existing  among  them.  Under  these  circum- 
stances it  need  not  excite  surprise  that  many  who,  though 
at  first  charmed  with  the  scenery,  feel,  after  a  few  days' 
residence,  a  difficulty  in  resisting  the  encroaches  of  ennui, 
Were  the  inhabitants  a  little  more  public  spirited,  Matlock 
would  become  one  of  the  most  agreeable  places  in  the  king- 
dom, not  less  as  a  permanent  residence  than  as  a  place  of 
temporary  sojourn  for  the  invalid  and  pleasure-seeker.  The 
climate  is  mild  and  healthy,  and  the  atmosphere  free  from 
redundant  humidity,  whilst  the  lofty  hill  of  Masson  and  the 
Heights  of  Abraham  afford  a  welcome  shelter  from  the  cold 
and  searching  winds  of  the  north  and  east. 

Matlock  derives  additional  interest  from  the  fact  that  here 
Byron  and  the  beautiful  but  ill-fated  Mary  Chaworth,  the 
heiress  of  Annesley,  and  the  last  scion  of  an  illustrious  house, 
met  and  loved;  an  attachment,  the  deep  and  passionate 
feeling  of  which  is  evidenced  in  many  of  the  writings  of  the 
great  bard. 

At  this  time  Matlock  was  in  the  heydey  of  its  popularity, 
the  Old  Bath  was  usually  crowded  with  a  brilliant  com- 
pany of  beauty  and  fashion,  and  the  ball  room  of  the  hotel 
was  often  the  scene  of  much  gaiety  and  display.  Lord 
Byron  was  a  frequent  visitor,  as  was  also  Miss  Chaworth ; 
and  it  was  here  an  incident  occurred,  related  by  Moore  in 
his  life  of  Byron,  which  could  not  fail  to  have  had  its  influ- 
ence upon  such  an  acute  and  sensitive  mind  as  that  of  the 
great  poet,  and  may  have  helped  to  bring  about  the  unhappy 
estrangement  of  the  two  lovers  who  were  destined — 

"  The  one  to  end  in  madness,  the  other  in  despair. " 
The  sun  was  declining  when  we  entered  Matlock  Bath, 
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and  our  first  care  therefore  was  to  secure  quarters  for  the 
night.  After  tea  we  strolled  forth  into  the  town,  like  other 
new  comers,  to  gaze  at  the  shop  windows,  and  admire  the 
various  objects,  natural  and  manufactured,  therein  exposed 
to  view.  It  was  the  height  of  Matlock  "  season,"  and  the 
footpaths  were  thronged  with  visitors  who  had  turned  out  to 
enjoy  the  coolness  of  the  evening ;  equipages  of  every  descrip- 
tion rattled  along  the  pavement,  and  the  Derwent  presented 
quite  a  gay  and  animated  appearance  from  the  numerous 
pleasure  parties  afloat  upon  its  surface,  their  oars,  as  they 
dipped  successively  in  the  translucent  stream,  breaking  the 
water  into  myriads  of  ripples  that  gleamed  and  sparkled  in 
the  golden  light  of  the  setting  sun. 

Starting  from  the  further  end  of  the  dale  we  leave  Simon's 
paper  mill  and  the  weir  on  the  right,  the  road  as  it  follows 
the  crescent-like  sweep  of  the  river  ascending  for  some  dis- 
tance. After  passing  the  tollgate  we  come  to  the  New  Bath 
Hotel,  near  to  which  is  the  post-office,  and  the  original 
petrifying  well,  where  we  see  the  process  of  petrifying  or 
incrustation  going  on,  in  the  manner  already  described. 
Further  on  is  the  new  church,  a  handsome  cruciform  struc- 
ture, standing  upon  a  slightly  elevated  plot  of  ground  on  the 
left  of  the  road,  and  a  conspicuous  object  from  almost  every 
part  of  the  dale. 

Before  the  erection  of  this  edifice,  the  nearest  churches  were 
the  parish  church  at  Matlock  Town,  and  the  one  at  Crom- 
ford,  the  former  two  miles  and  the  latter  one  mile  distant 
from  the  Bath.  To  supply  the  want  of  church  accommodation 
experienced  by  visitors,  a  subscription  was  commenced,  in 
1841  the  first  stone  of  the  present  structure  was  laid  by 
Archdeacon,  afterwards  Bishop  Shirley,  and  the  building  was 
completed  in  October  of  the  following  year. 

Continuing  our  walk  along  the  side  of  the  tufa  bank  of  the 
Old  Bath  Terrace,  we  pass  on  the  left  the  Hydropathic 
establishment  of  that  name  now  in  course  of  erection,  and 
the  Royal  Petrifying  Well,  so  called  in  honour  of  the  visit 
of  Her  Majesty,  when  Princess  Victoria,  in  1832.  Here 
the  road  declines,  and  we  have  a  succession  of  pleasing  views 
across  the  river,  including  the  Lover's  Walk,  and  the  precipi- 
tous mural  cliffs  bounding  the  eastern  side  of  the  dale,  their 
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lofty  peaks  here  and  there  starting  through  the  thick  woods 
which  mantle  their  sides,  presenting  a  constant  alternation 
of  naked  rock  and  thick  luxuriant  foliage.  Nearly  opposite 
the  obelisk  at  the  end  of  the  terrace,  a  road  leads  down  to 
the  ferry,  and  close  to  this  are  the  stables,  the  head-quarters 
and  general  rendezvous  of  the  ostlers,  stable-helpers,  donkey 
drivers,  guides,  and  gentlemen  of  varied  yet  undefined  occu- 
pations, of  which  latter  class  Matlock  seems  to  have  rather 
an  over  abimdance.  Here  we  find  a  knot  of  idlers  engaged 
in  friendly  chat,  there  two  or  three  guides  are  talking  over 
the  gains  of  the  day,  and  making  calculations  upon  the  suc- 
cesses of  to-moiTow ;  near  to  the  duck-pond  a  gentleman  in  a 
sleeved  jacket  and  tight-fitting  pantaloons,  is  grooming  down 
a  horse,  accompanying  the  operation  with  a  continual  hissing, 
the  precise  meaning  or  purpose  of  which  it  would  be  difficult 
to  determine ;  close  by  is  a  picturesque  group  of  singularly 
impassive-looking  donkeys,  accompanied  by  some  youthful 
members  of  the  inhumane  society,  who  are  amusing  them- 
selves by  constantly  poking  the  sharp  ends  of  their  sticks 
between  the  ribs  of  the  unfortunate  animals,  all  the  while 
keeping  up  a  running  commentary  on  the  personal  appearance 
of  the  passers  by. 

Leaving  this  spot  with  its  motley  assemblage,  we  come  next 
to  the  museum  parade,  the  principal  thoroughfare  of  Matlock, 
and  certainly  not  the  least  attractive,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  number  of  visitors  loitering  about  the  pavement;  the 
side  of  the  street  here  is  lined  with  hotels,  lodging-houses, 
museums,  chemists',  stationers',  and  confectioners'  shops,  and 
establishments  for  the  sale  of  the  thousand-and-one  little 
knick-knacks  that  are  only  to  be  met  with  at  a  watering-place. 

Having  walked  the  length  of  the  parade,  we  retraced  our 
steps,  turning  up  the  steep  ascent  at  the  end  of  HodgMnson'a 
Hotel,  then  passing  the  Temple  Hotel,  and  along  the  Temple 
Walk,  until  we  came  again  to  the  Terrace  in  front  of  the  Old 
Bath,  from  which,  unquestionably,  the  best  view  of  the  town 
is  obtained. 

This  terrace,  which  is  elevated  considerably  above  the  road, 
is  laid  out  in  neat  parterres ;  it  originally  formed  part  of  the 
natural  bank  of  the  river,  and  is  composed  almost  entirely  of 
tufa  or  stalagmitic  concretions  left  by  the  tepid  spring. 
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From  the  north  side,  the  view,  though  less  extensive 
than  some  others  in  the  locality,  is  almost  unequalled  for 
varied  and  romantic  beauty,  embracing  nearly  every  object 
of  interest  and  attraction  in  the  neighbourhood — rock, 
wood,  and  water,  Avith  bold  hills,  verdant  slopes,  and  pictu- 
resque cottages  being  happily  combined.  Immediately  in 
front  is  seen  the  museum  parade,  with  its  long  row  of  shops 
and  hotels,  their  delicate  white  and  cream-coloured  fronts 
agreeably  harmonising  with  the  varied  greenery  behind. 
On  the  slope  of  the  hill,  above  the  parade,  are  the  Temple 
Hotel,  Guild-de-Roy,  Belle  Vue,  and  a  number  of  other  showy 
houses  and  fantastically  built  villas,  perched  on  wooded 
hillocks,  and  peering  out  from  amid  thick  plantations  of  oak, 
ash,  and  maple,  and  picturesque  groups  of  mountain  trees 
that  display  every  variety  of  tint  and  foliage.  Behind  these 
are  seen  the  zigzag  walks  and  the  Heights  of  Abraham,  the 
latter  rising  majestically  from  the  road,  and  seeming  to  bar 
up  the  further  end  of  the  dale,  the  bold  acclivities  clothed 
with  sombre  masses  of  foliage,  and  crowned  by  a  lofty  pros- 
pect tower ;  and  beyond,  the  view  takes  in  the  summit  of 
proud  Masson,  which  towers  aloft  to  a  height  of  nearly  800 
feet.  Through  the  opening  on  the  height,  we  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  naked  front  of  the  magnificent  High  Tor,  its  proud 
head  rising  with  infinite  majesty  over  the  surrounding  land- 
scape. Looking  towards  the  east,  the  view  is  still  more 
beautiful ;  far  below,  through  occasional  breaks  in  the  trees, 
we  can  see  the  graceful  Derwent  sweeping  noiselessly  round 
the  wooded  hill  in  front  of  the  parade,  its  placid  surface 
reflecting  the  sombre  shadows  of  the  overhanging  branches 
which  seem  to  interlace  and  cross  each  other  in  a  network  of 
impressive  beauty.  Bounding  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river 
are  the  Lovers'  Walks  and  a  lofty  rampart  of  rock  broken  in 
perpendicular  cliffs,  partially  clothed  with  a  rich  profusion  of 
ferns,  harts-tongue,  and  clinging  ivy,  and  a  variety  of  wild 
flowers  that  display  their  delicate  colourings  in  all  their 
natural  beauty  and  loveliness. 

The  day  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  the  unclouded  sun, 
as  he  descended  behind  the  western  hills,  shed  a  rich  but 
subdued  radiance  over  the  landscape,  producing  a  scene  such 
as  is  only  witnessed  in  those  countries  where  nature  exhibits 
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her  boldest  features.  A  soft  aerial  tint  spread  over  the  hills, 
softening  the  outline  of  distant  objects,  and  rendering  them 
less  obtrusive  to  the  eye.  As  we  lingered,  gazing  upon  the 
glorious  prospect,  the  valley  before  us  became  wrapped  in  a 
deep  shadow  that  curtained  in  its  embraces  the  lower  slopes 
of  the  rocks  and  hills,  while  all  above  was  gleaming  with  the 
beams  of  light  that  played  about  the  summits,  producing  a 
constant  variation  of  tint.  Gradually,  as  the  shadows  of 
night  crept  higher  and  higher  up  the  broad  steeps,  these 
vivid  touches  of  brilliance  died  away,  and  in  the  deepening 
twilight  the  distant  rocks  seemed  to  melt  away  in  dreamy 
indistinctness ;  slowly  the  advancing  night  wrapped  her 
mantle  of  darkness  around  every  object,  when  earth  and  sky, 
mountain  and  valley,  passed  from  the  sight,  and  became  lost 
in  undistinguishable  gloom. 

As  we  looked  across  the  dale,  lights  began  to  glimmer  in 
the  inns  and  dwelling-houses  and  far-off  cots,  then  a  gentle 
breeze  sprang  up  that  rustled  plaintively  through  the  branches 
of  the  trees,  and  now  and  then  the  deep  baying  of  some  dis- 
tant watch-dog  could  be  heard  mingling  with  the  soft  mur- 
muring of  the  river,  and  the  subdued  hum  of  the  few  people 
who  yet  lingered  about  the  Parade.  One  after  another,  the 
starry  host  came  forth,  gemming  the  blue  expanse  of  heaven 
with  their  twinkling  fires ;  and  then  the  moon — 

"  Resplendent  orb  of  night," 

slowly  arose  from  behind  the  darkened  hills,  and  shed  her 
soft  and  mellowed  light  upon  the  scene,  faintly  illuminating 
the  precipitous  rocks  with  her  silvery  lustre,  and  bathing 
with  mild  radiance  the  woods  and  undulating  hills.  Delight- 
ful was  it  to  watch  the  pale  beams  struggling  through  the 
overhanging  branches  of  the  trees,  and  dancing  and  playing 
upon  the  rippling  waters,  here  quivering  on  a  thick  fringe  of 
foliage,  and  there  casting  a  broad,  deep,  and  mysterious- 
looking  shadow  from  some  overhanging  crag  or  pinnacle. 

Lovelier  or  more  peaceful  scene  could  not  be  imagined,  all 
nature  seemed  hushed  in  holy  repose,  and  the  solemn  beauty 
of  the  night  was  sxich  as  could  not  fail  to  awaken  the  ten- 
derest  emotions,  and  to  exercise  a  spiritual,  as  well  as  a 
poetic  influence  upon  the  mind. 
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How  different  was  now  the  scene  from  that  we  witnessed 
from  this  spot  on  the  occasion  of  a  former  visit  to  Matlock. 
Then,  after  a  day  of  sultry  and  oppressive  heat,  as  evening 
approached,  the  northern  heavens  became  overcast,  and  the 
darkening  atmosphere  threw  a  lurid  sickly  glare  xipon  every 
object ;  a  heavy  dun-coloured  cloud,  which  every  moment 
increased  in  density,  enveloped  and  hung  around  the  head  of 
Masson — a  few  drops  splashed  upon  the  pavement  with  a  dull 
and  leaden  sound,  and  the  distant  muttering  betokened  the 
coming  of  a  storm.  A  calm  and  almost  preternatural  stillness 
reigned  around,  which  became  painful  in  its  intensity — the 
playful  breeze,  which  just  before  frolicked  through  the  trees, 
had  died  away — not  a  leaf  stirred,  and  even  the  birds  were 
mute,  as  if  with  fear  at  the  approaching  conflict  of  the  ele- 
ments. Suddenly  a  vivid,  blinding  flash,  shot  athwart  the 
murky  sky,  and  lit  up  with  momentary  brilliance  the  deep 
recesses  of  the  dale,  followed  by  one  long  deafening  peal  of 
thunder  that  reverberated  from  side  to  side  with  fearful  in- 
tonation, seeming  to  shaking  the  earth  to  its  very  centre. 
Now  the  winds  blew  with  all  their  rage,  and  the  rain  poured 
down  in  sweeping  torrents,  flooding  every  path  and  alley,  and 
adding  to  the  din  by  their  ceaseless  aggravated  roar ;  the 
overcharged  mountain  currents  poured  down  their  rocky 
channels  in  foaming  cascades,  stream  meeting  stream,  and 
lashing  each  other  with  fury,  then  surging  and  struggling 
onwards  with  impetucus  rage,  until  they  became  swallowed 
up  in  the  Derwent's  angry  flood.  Flash  after  flash  burst 
from  the  pitchy  mantle  above,  darting  round  the  hills,  and 
licking  every  projecting  crag  and  pinnacle  with  their  forked 
and  fiery  tongues,  until  the  whole  hemisphere  seemed  wrap- 
ped in  blue  sulphureous  flame.  The  rattling  peals  of  thunder 
followed  each  other  in  almost  uninterrupted  succession,  re- 
sounding from  rock  to  rock  in  fearful  and  horrible  confusion, 
and  echoing  along  the  valley,  then  bursting  forth  anew,  and 
pealing  hoarsely  through  the  glens  and  fastnesses,  now  loudly, 
now  indistinctly,  mingling  and  commingling,  until  the  imagi- 
nation was  wrought  into  a  state  of  absolute  terror  with  the 
idea  that  Chaos  had  come  again.  It  was  a  scene  to  which, 
withslight  variation,  we  might  apply  the  noble  poet's  des- 
cription : — 
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"  The  sky  was  changed !  and  such  a  change !  Oh,  night, 
And  storm,  and  darkness,  ye  are  wondrous  strong, 
Yet  lovely  in  your  strength,  as  is  the  light 
Of  a  dark  eye  in  woman  !  Far  along 
From  peak  to  peak,  the  rattling  crags  among, 
Leaps  the  live  thunder  !  Not  from  one  lone  cloud, 
But  every  mountain  now  hath  found  a  tongue, 
And  Masson  answers  through  his  misty  shroud 
Back  to  joyous  Tor,  who  calls  to  him  aloud." 

The  storm  was  but  of  brief  duration,  soon  the  rain  ceased, 
and  the  misty  vapours  began  to  roll  up  the  mountain  sides ; 
the  heavy  watery  clouds  gradiially  passed  away,  the  sky  be- 
came clear,  and  the  sun  again  shone  forth  in  all  his  former 
brilliancy,  illuminating  the  woods,  the  hills,  the  rocks,  and 
the  valleys,  and  producing  almost  magical  effect  as  he  shed 
the  full  radiance  of  his  farewell  beams  upon  the  refreshed 
and  invigorated  landscape. 

Descending  from  the  terrace,  we  returned  along  the  dale 
to  our  inn,  a  few  visitors  yet  loitered  about,  and  as  we  passed 
along  the  road  we  could  occasionally  hear  the  sounds  of  vocal 
harmony  and  the  sweet  strains  of  the  flageolet  proceeding 
from  some  boating  party  yet  out  upon  the  water. 
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Matlock  Bath — A  Morning  Walk — Glenorchy  Chapel — Willersley  Castle 
— Cromford  Church — The  Bridge — A  Dangerous  Leap — Lea  Hursfr, 
the  home  of  Florence  Nightingale — Anthony  Babington — Cromford 
Mills — Scarthin  Nick — Caverns  :  their  Formation — A  Money-get- 
ting Race — Heights  of  Abraham — Sylvan  Shade — The  Cavern 
Terrace — Repose — Montgomery:  his  Impromptu  on  Matlock 
Scenery — Victoria  Tower — A  Beauteous  Scene — Reminiscences — 
A  Magnificent  Landscape. 

A  BRIGHT  and  sunny  morning  succeeded  to  the  moonlight 
splendour  of  the  previous  night ;  at  an  early  hour  we  were 
awoke  from  our  slumber  by  the  loud  clanging  of  a  factory 
bell  and  the  noisy  clatter  of  the  operatives  proceeding  to 
their  daily  labour,  sounds  that  savoured  too  much  of  our  own 
city  of  Cottonopolis  to  accord  with  the  poetic  features  of  the 
surrounding  scenery. 

We  had  a  pleasant  stroll  before  breakfast  along  the  side 
of  the  river  to  Scarthin  rock,  and  through  a  portion  of  the 
Willersley  grounds  to  Cromford  Bridge,  passing  on  the  way 
the  neat  little  chapel  built  by  the  Arkwrights.  It  was  a 
delightful  morning,  and  everything  seemed  to  rejoice  in  the 
fascinating  beauty  of  the  opening  day.  Brightly  shone  the 
sun  upon  the  Derwent,  and  as  it  dashed  over  the  foaming 
weir,  its  dancing  waters  quivered  with  a  thousand  sparkling 
ripples,  then  the  angry  tumult  subsiding  it  swept  along, 
soothing  the  ear  with  its  cheerful  music,  and  reflecting  from 
its  mirrored  surface  the  various  and  ever-changing  forms  of 
beauty  that  adorn  its  banks.  Brightly  shone  the  sun  upon 
the  face  of  Nature — the  wooded  heights,  the  grassy  slopes, 
the  broken  and  impending  rocks  gleamed  in  the  early  light, 
and  the  groves  rang  with  the  melodies  of  their  feathered 
occupants ;  a  pure  invigorating  breeze  that  swept  through 
the  dale  gave  buoyancy  to  the  spirits,  and  every  circumstance 
which  could  cheer  or  enliven  was  present  to  add  to  our 
enjoyment. 
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The  first  object  that  meets  the  eye  at  the  bend  of  the  road 
is  Glenorchy  Chapel,  a  small  brick  building,  with  the  name 
and  date  of  erection  (1777)  painted  over  the  entrance,  and 
adjoining  which  is  the  minister's  residence.  The  place  was 
built  by  Sir  Richard  Arkwright,  from  whom  it  was  purchased 
by  Lady  Glenorchy,  and  by  her  endowed  as  a  chapel  for  the 
use  of  the  Independents  who  worship  here.  On  leaving  the 
chapel,  Willersley  Castle,  the  seat  of  Peter  Arkwright,  Esq., 


comes  in  view.  This  elegant 
mansion  was  erected  in  1788, 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Wm. 
Thomas ;  it  is  a  quadran- 
gular building  in  the  castellated  style,  with  embattled 
parapets  and  a  tower  gateway  in  the  centre,  flanked  at  each 
side  by  circular  turrets  which  rise  considerably  above  the 
roof.  It  occupies  an  elevated  position  near  the  top  of  a 
steep1  lawn,  which  slopes  down  towards  the  river,  and  com- 
mands some  fine  scenic  views  along  the  valley  of  the  Derwent 
in  the  direction  of  Helper  and  Derby,  including  the  lofty 
hills  of  Crich  and  Stonnis,  with  many  minor  eminences  rich 
with  wood  and  intervening  verdure.  On  the  north  rises  a 
succession  of  lofty  heights  clothed  with  thick  waving  woods, 
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the  dark  green  of  which  forms  an  agreeable  contrast  to  the 
delicate  yellow  colour  of  the  mansion  itself. 

Willersley  Castle  is  not  shown  to  strangers,  but  the  gardens  - 
are  most  liberally  thrown  open  to  the  public  on  Mondays  and 
Thursdays,  and  are  then  much  frequented,  few  visitors  failing 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  afforded  of  rambling 
through  the  park  and  the  charming  pleasivre  grounds. 

Passing  through  an  opening  in  Scarthin  rock,  which  leads 
to  the  entrance  lodge,  we  proceed  along  a  path  called  the 
Chapel  Walk,  that  runs  between  the  river  and  a  magnificent 
pile  of  almost  perpendicular  rock,  that  rises  on  the  right  to 
a  height  of  150  feet,  its  rugged  front  split  and  rent  in  innu- 
merable fissures,  and  adorned  with  shrubs  and  trees  and 
richly-coloured  lichens  and  mosses.  On  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river  is  seen  Riber  Hill,  Wild  Cat  Tor,  and  the  well- 
wooded  cliffs  rising  beyond  Willersley,  and  extending  east- 
wards towards  Lea  Mills  and  Holloway.  In  the  nearer  fore- 
ground the  view  is  of  a  more  sylvan  but  not  less  beautiful 
character ;  and  in  front  is  the  lawn  rising  gently  from  the 
water's  edge,  clothed  with  the  richest  turf,  and  dotted  over 
with  picturesque  clumps  of  trees. 

Continuing  our  walk,  and  passing  close  by  the  mills  which 
are  seen  through  the  openings  in  the  trees,  we  come  next  to 
Cromford  Church,  or  chapel  as  it  is  more  generally  designated, 
a  small  and  unpretending  structure,  built  in  1797  at  the 
expense  of  Sir  Richard  Arkwright.  Our  visit  was  too  early 
to  enable  us  to  get  admission  to  the  interior,  in  which  there 
is  a  fine  monument  by  Chantrey,  to  the  memory  of  Mrs. 
Arkwright  and  her  children. 

From  the  chapel  to  Cromford  Bridge  the  distance  is  only 
a  few  yards ;  at  this  point  three  roads  branch  off,  the  one  on 
the  left  re-entering  the  grounds  by  a  neat  Gothic  lodge,  con- 
tinues through  sloping  meadows  to  the  house,  and  leads 
thence  to  Wild  C/at^for.,.  a  rugged  and  isolated  mass  of  rock,  - 
from  the  summit  of  which  is  obtained  one  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent views  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Matlock,  including 
within  its  limits  the  High  Tor,  Masson,  the  Heights  of  Abra- 
ham, Harp  Edge,  and  Stonnis,  with  the  narrow  winding  dale 
through  which  the  beauteous  Derwent  pursues  its  busy  course. 
On  the  right,  the  road  keeps  along  the  northern  bank  of  the 
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river  for  a  couple  of  miles,  when  it  turns  to  the  left  and  ascends 
by  the  edge  of  the  plantation  at  Lea  Hurst,  and  through 
Holloway  to  the  lead  mines  and  limestone  quarries  at  Crich. 
The  road  in  front  is  continued  along  the  side  of  Riber  Hill, 
and  thence  through  Starkholmes  to  Matlock  town.  Before 
the  opening  of  the  road  through  Matlock  Dale,  this  was  the 
only  line  of  communication  between  Wirksworth,  Cromford, 
and  Darley ;  at  that  time  the  bridge  was  a  narrow  unpre- 
tending structure,  what  in  this  part  of  the  country  is  termed 
a  pack-saddle  bridge,  and  many  accidents  are  said  to  have 
happened  by  horses  leaping  over  the  battlements.  On  the 
side  of  the  bridge  is  an  inscription  recording  one  of  these 
occurrences — a  horse  running  away  with  his  rider,  bounded 
over  the  parapet  into  the  stream,  a  depth  of  twenty  or  thirty 
feet,  but  singular  to  relate  both  escaped  unhurt.  The  bridge 
was  widened  Avhen  the  new  road  was  made,  though  but  little 
attention  appears  to  have  been  given  to  preserve  a  uniformity 
of  appearance,  for  in  the  older  portion  the  arch  is  of  the 
pointed  Gothic  character,  whilst  in  the  more  recent  addition 
it  is  of  a  semicircular  form.  The  same  incongruity  is  notice- 
able in  the  bridges  at  Matlock  town  and  Darley,  which  were 
widened  about  the  same  time. 

From  this  point  we  extended  our  ramble  to  Lea^H^rst,  the 
home  of  one  of  England's  noblest  daughters — Florence  Nigh- 
tingale— a  name  known  and  loved  and  honoured  in  every 
English  home.  Keeping  to  the  right  we  continued  along  a 
shady  lane,  that  leads  beneath  the  railway  and  along  the  side 
of  the  river.  Hedgerows  studded  here  and  there  with  copse 
of  thorn  and  holly  flank  the  way  on  the  left,  now  and  then 
alternating  with  patches  of  stone  wall,  grey  and  jagged  and 
overgrown  with  mosses  and  lichens.  Every  turn  of  the  road 
reveals  some  fresh  picture,  each  seeming  more  beautiful  than 
the  one  that  preceded  it,  and  the  beauty  of  the  river  which 
keeps  us  in  pleasant  companionship  is  increased  by  the  ever- 
changing  character  of  the  currents.  Yonder  by  the  bridge, 
the  water  gleams  and  sparkles  as  it  circles  in  playful  eddies 
round  the  gray,  moss  grown  stones,  and  leaps  up  now  and 
then  to  kiss  the  mallows  and  yellow  buttercups  that  fringe 
its  reedy  banks;  here  it  flows  swiftly  and  silently  along,  calm, 
deep,  and  placid,  its  tranquil  bosom  reflecting,  as  from  a  mir- 
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ror,  the  varied  forms  of  loveliness  above  and  around — the 
mazy  outline  of  the  trees  and  waving  bushes,  the  water-flags, 
the  broad-leaved  batter-docks,  the  overarching  sky  with  a  few 
white  clouds  sailing  therein,  and 

"  The  shadow  of  a  lark 
Hung  in  the  shadow  of  a  heaven." 

Though  every  object  is  given  back  with  the  most  distinct 
vividness,  we  lose  the  ever-changing  effect  of  the  colours,  deep 
and  rich,  and  soft  and  delicate ;  still  there  is  much  to  charm 
and  delight  the  eye  in  these  reflected  pictures,  and  the  effect 
is  heightened  by  the  gentle  murmuring  of  sunny  music  which 
falls  upon  the  ear — unconscious  life,  as  it  were,  rioting  in 
the  full  enjoyment  of  its  own  existence.  As  the  eye  roves 
across  the  country,  new  beauties  continually  unfold  them- 
selves— little  winding  dales  with  clefts  and  dingles,  through 
which  trickle  innumerable  rills,  varying  the  character  and 
appearance  of  the  valley,  while  they  give  additionally-pleasing 
features  to  the  landscape.  In  the  distance  are  seen  the  woods 
of  Alderwasley,  mantling  the  ridge  of  the  rock  that  extends 
from  Ambergate  to  Stonnis ;  and  beyond  the  moors  of  Mid- 
dleton  and  Cromford,  with  a  multitude  of  hills  of  varied  form 
and  elevation  that  stretch  away  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach. 

About  two  miles  from  Cromford  the  road  leaves  the  open 
valley,  and  we  ascend  between  steep  acclivities  that  rise  ab- 
ruptly on  each  side,  shaded  by  umbrageous  trees — Bough 
Wood  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  plantations  of  Lea  on  the 
other.  A  few  minutes'  walking  brings  us  to  a  little  cluster 
of  houses — hamlet  it  can  hardly  be  called,  the  dwellings  are 
so  few.  Here  the  road  divides,  forming  a  kind  of  triangle, 
one  path  leading  to  Lea  and  Dethick,  and  the  other  passing 
through  Upper  Holloway  and  Crich  to  Wingfield.  A  few  yards 
above  the  junction  are  the  gates  forming  the  lower  entrancce 
to  Lea  Hurst,  and  adjoining  them  is  the  Lodge,  a  pretty  little 
Gothic  building,  with  a  still  prettier  garden  attached. 

The  walk  through  the  grounds  from  the  lower  gate  is  very 
pleasing.  The  road,  which  is  well  kept,  though  without  any 
attempt  at  cultivation — the  grass  and  flowers  being  allowed 
to  grow  and  flourish  as  they  will,  so  long  as  they  do  not 
encroach  upon  the  gravelled  path — leads  through  a  thick 
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plantation  of  birch  and  beech  trees,  interspersed  with  oak  and 
ash,  and  an  occasional  sprinkling  of  fir  and  larch.  Here  and 
there  a  gleamy  vista  opens,  through  which  we  obtain  glimpses 
of  the  valley  below,  with  its  park-like  meadows,  its  dark-hued 
plantations,  its  swelling  and  folding  hills,  its  tangled  hollows 
and  shady  dells,  and  the  fertilising  river,  glowing  with 
beauty,  and  fraught  with  a  thousand  rural  delights,  winding 
its  way  through  the  yellow  fields  and  sunny  glades  that 
stretch  away  in  seemingly  interminable  succession.  About 
half  way  up  the  hill  the  road  turns,  and  at  the  angle  a  de- 
lightful prospect  is  obtained.  Looking  across  the  valley,  the 
eye  ranges  over  a  wide  expanse  of  country,  green  and  undu- 
lating, and  backed  by  a  range  of  swelling  hills  that  stretch 
away  in  far  perspective, — over  leagues  of  waving  wood  and 
fields  of  ripening  grain,  that  give  promise  of  an  abundant 
harvest, — over  rich  meadow-lands,  plentifully  sprinkled  with 
trees  and  chequered  with  hedgerows,  showing  where  the 
quiet  rural  lanes  intersect  each  other, — and  over  hamlets, 
villages,  and  gray  church  towers,  and  little  whitened  farm- 
steads that  gleam  brightly  in  the  summer  sunshine.  Riber 
Hill  lifts  its  dusky  brow  in  front ;  further  on  is  seen  Crom- 
ford  Moor,  the  Hag  Rocks,  and  the  dark-hued  heights  of 
Alderwasley,  with  many  a  minor  eminence,  crowned  with 
wood  and  clothed  with  intervening  verdure.  Wakebridge 
twinkles  behind  a  thin  white  veil  of  smoke,  and,  beyond, 
Crich  Cliff  and  Stand  appear  looming  against  the  blue  of 
heaven. 

Onwards  the  road  continues  to  ascend,  the  wood  thickens, 
and  the  view  becomes  limited  by  the  dense  umbrage  that 
spreads  above  and  around :  the  lofty  firs,  the  drooping 
branches  of  the  birch  trees,  and  the  pendent  boughs  of  the 
oaks  and  beeches  that  almost  sweep  the  ground,  shutting  us 
within  a  delightful  solitude.  From  the  edge  of  the  planta- 
tion the  road  is  continued  over  a  gentle  ascent  flanked  on 
one  side  by  a  grove  of  birch  trees ;  on  reaching  the  plateau 
we  pass  through  a  gate,  and  thence  along  a  good  carriage 
drive  that  leads  up  to  the  principal  entrance  to  the  mansion, 
in  front  of  which  is  a  circular  grass-plot  or  lawn,  with  a  sun- 
dial in  the  centre. 

The  house  is  a  comparatively  modern  erection,  built  in  the 
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late  Tudor  or  Elizabethan  style,  with  quaint  mullioned  win- 
dows, clustering  chimneys,  and  high-peaked  gables  terminat- 
ing in  orbicular  hip-knobs;  an  oriel  crowned  by  an  open 


balustrade  projects  from  the  south  end,  and  two  bays  extend 
beyond  the  line  of  the  main  structure  on  the  west  side, 
giving  a  diversity  of  outline  in  keeping  with  the  general 
characteristics  of  the  style.  The  flower  gardens  and  shrub- 
beries, which  partially  surround  it,  are  fenced  in  by  a  dwarf 
wall,  through  which  admission  is  gained  by  a  substantial- 
looking  gateway  on  the  south  side,  approached  by  a  broad 
flight  of  steps.  The  hall  itself  is  shrouded  in  trees,  and  half 
hidden  by  an  exuberant  mantle  of  ivy, — the  latter  an  addition 
that  adds  greatly  to  the  picturesqueness  and  beauty  of  its 
appearance.  A  better  postion  for  a  gentleman's  residence 
than  that  which  it  occupies  can  hardly  be  conceived.  It 
stands  upon  an  elevated  plateau  of  some  extent,  and  on  the 
north  side  is  sheltered  from  the  cold  winds  by  the  woods  of 
Lea  and  Holloway,  and  the  mountainous  ridge  that  extends 
on  to  Crich ;  whilst  on  the  south  it  commands  a  magnificent 
and  uninterrupted  view  along  the  valley  of  the  Derwent,  in 
the  direction  of  Ambergate  and  Belper,  including  within  its 
limits  some  of  the  best  cultivated  land  and  most  beautiful 
and  exquisitely  diversified  scenery  in  Derbyshire. 
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The  manor  of  Lea,  which  includes  the  neighbouring  ham- 
lets of  Holloway  and  Dethick,  boasts  considerable  antiquity, 
and  possesses,  in  addition  to  the  charm  which  more  recent 
associations  have  thrown  around  it,  much  that  is  historically 
interesting.  The  manor  was  held  so  far  back  as  the  reign  of 
King  John  by  the  De  Alveleys,  who  erected  a  chapel  here  in 
the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century;  from  them  a  moiety 
of  it  was  conveyed  in  marriage  by  an  heiress  to  the  great 
feudal  house  of  the  Ferrars,  which  moiety  subsequently  passed 
into  the  possession  of  the  Dethicks,  and*  from  them  to  the 
Babingtons, — both,  families  of  considerable  note,  numbering 
among  their  members  several  who  attained  to  eminence  and 
distinction,  and  not  the  least  notable  of  whom  was  that 
Anthony  Babington  who  was  executed  for  treason  against 
Queen  Elizabeth,  in  conspiring  with  others  to  liberate  the 
Queen  of  Scots  from  her  unhappy  captivity.  The  other  por- 
tion of  the  manor  passed  successively  through  the  families  of 
De  la  Lea,  Frecheville,  Rollestone,  Pershall,  and  Spateman, 
and,  ultimately,  to  that  of  Nightingale ;  William  Edward 
Shore  Nightingale,  Esq.,  the  present  proprietor,  and  father  of 
Miss  Nightingale,  whose  name  has  imparted  so  much  interest 
to  Lea  Hurst,  having  inherited  the  estate  through  the  female 
line, — his  father,  William  Shore,  Esq.,  who  assumed  by  letters 
patent  the  arms  and  surname  of  Nightingale,  having  married 
the  niece  and  sole  heiress  of  Peter  Nightingale,  Esq.,  of  Lea. 

On  leaving  we  passed  along  the  drive  to  the  upper  gate, 
where  we  came  again  upon  the  high  road  at  Holloway,  a 
picturesque  little  mountain  hamlet,  comprising  a  few  strag- 
gling groups  of  old  fashioned  cottages  that  cluster  irregularly 
along  the  steep  side  of  the  hilL 

Shaping  our  course  homewards,  we  turned  to  the  left, 
descending  by  a  steep  road  that  winds  round  the  edge  of  a 
thick  wood,  and  soon  reached  the  open  valley. 

Varying  the  route  a  little,  we  returned  from  Cromford 
Bridge  to  our  inn  by  the  turnpike  road,  passing  on  the  way 
the  extensive  cotton  mills  of  the  Arkwrights,  a  large  pile  of 
building  standing  on  the  right  of  the  road — the  nursing  place, 
as  it  has  been  styled,  of  the  factory  opulence  and  power  of 
Great  Britain. 

On  leaving  Cromford  Mills  we  passed  through  Scarthin 
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Nick,  a  deep  and  narrow  opening  that  has  been  cut  through 
the  limestone,  presenting  the  appearance  of  huge  walls  of 
lifeless-looking  rock  rising  abruptly  on  each  side,  their  naked 
fronts  contrasting  with  the  brilliant  verdure  of  the  trees  and 
shrubs  which  fringe  their  summits,  though  relieved  in  places 
by  the  plants  and  trailing  flowers  that  depend  from  the  rents 
and  crevices  in  the  strata. 

At  the  end  of  Scarthin  Nick  the  road  again  comes  close 
upon  the  river,  and  following  the  sweep  of  the  stream,  we 
come  in  sight  of  Matlock. 

After  resting  awhile  we  walked  down  to  the  parade,  the 
general  starting  point  for  excursions,  intending  to  visit  some 
of  the  numerous  caverns  for  which  Matlock  is  celebrated. 

As  already  observed  in  a  former  part  of  this  work,  the 
limestone  measures,  which  extend  over  a  large  portion  of  the 
Peak  of  Derbyshire,  are  deeply  penetrated  by  rents  and  caver- 
nous chambers,  that  have  for  the  most  part  been  formed 
either  by  the  disruption  or  the  shrinking  of  the  strata.  The 
whole  country  about  Matlock  seems  penetrated  with  these 
openings,  many  of  which  have  been  turned  to  profitable 
account,  there  being  those  in  the  world,  as  Sir  George  Head 
humorously  observes  in  his  "Home  Tour,"  "who,  were  an 
old  woman  to  stand  sentry  over  a  jay's  nest,  would  pay  a 
shilling  to  be  allowed  to  climb  a  tree  and  see  it." 

Among  the  owners  of  these  caverns  there  exists  a  large 
amount  of  jealous  rivalry,  each  proprietor  loudly  vaunting 
his  own  to  be  superior  to  any  other.  Some  of  these  subter- 
ranean cavities  are  very  interesting,  but  norfe  of  them  will 
compare  either  for  extent  or  splendour  of  mineral  decoration 
with  those  at  Castleton. 

The  High  Tor  Grotto  we  have  already  described,  and  the 
Rutland,  the  Cumberland,  and  the  Devonshire  caverns  we 
purpose  noticing  in  the  course  of  our  excursion.  The  Cum- 
berland cavern  was  the  first  of  the  series  we  visited,  the 
approach  to  which  is  by  the  zigzag  walks  leading  up  the  far- 
famed  Heights  of  Abraham. 

Leaving  the  parade,  we  ascend  by  a  steep  path  at  the  end 

of  Hodgkinsoris  Hotel,  then  turning  to  the  right  pass  Mr. 

Smedley's  Phusitechnicon — whatever  that  may  be,   a  spar 

shop  we  imagine — and  continue  along  what  is  called  the 

1 
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Cork-screw  Walk  until  we  reach  the  lower  or  octagon 
lodge,  when  the  attention  is  arrested  by  a  board  bearing 
the  characteristic  inscription,  "Heights  of  Abraham,  6d. 
each." 

No  visitor  can  be  many  hours  in  Matlock  without  becom- 
ing aware  of  the  fact  that  the  inhabitants  are  a  money-getting 
race ;  Nature  has  dealt  bountifully  with  them,  and  they 
eagerly  avail  themselves  of  every  opportunity  of  turning 
these  advantages  to  account.  In  this  respect  Matlock  con- 
trasts unfavourably  with  the  liberal  spirit  displayed  at  Bux- 
ton,  and  were  it  possible  to  transport  the  Corbar  woods,  the 
Hall  gardens,  the  Cliff,  even  the  covered  walk  beneath  the 
Crescent,  from  the  latter  place  to  Matlock,  we  verily  believe 
they  would  be  seized  upon,  and  converted  into  so  many 
sources  of  revenue.  If,  after  having  wandered  for  some  time 
among  the  gloomy  avenues  of  the  caverns,  you  feel  inclined 
to  enjoy  the  pure  air  and  invigorating  breeze  from  the  top  of 
Abraham's  Heights,  a  toll  of  sixpence  is  demanded ;  should 
curiosity  prompt  you  to  see  where  the  Dungeon  Tors  have 
slipped  from  the  parent  rock,  you  are  met  by  a  similar  charge, 
or,  if  at  all  amorously  inclined,  and  you  desire  to  seek  the 
shady  retirement  of  the  Lovers'  Walks,  the  same  sum  is  claimed 
every  time  you  enter,  though  this  last  charge  is  professedly 
for  ferrying  you  across  the  river,  when  a  simple  rustic 
bridge  might  be  made  which  would  answer  the  purpose 
infinitely  better;  and  in  this  way  the  receivers  of  these 
several  tolls  realise  a  pretty  considerable  sum-total  of  six- 
pences from  visitors  during  the  season.  We  make  these 
remarks  in  no  unfriendly  spirit ;  but  we  feel  persuaded  that 
were  the  inhabitants  of  Matlock  to  manifest  a  little  more 
liberality  in  this  respect,  then-  interests  would  not  suffer 
thereby. 

Having  paid  the  entrance  fee,  a  shilling,  which  includes 
admission  to  the  Rutland  Cavern,  we  are  permitted  to  ascend 
the  "  Heights,"  and  to  wander  at  will  among  the  labyrinth  of 
walks  that  have  been  formed  over  the  steep  front  of  the  hill. 

The  Heights  of  Abraham,  a  name  given  to  the  lower  slopes 
of  Masson,  from  their  supposed  resemblance  to  those  of 
Quebec,  is  a  favourite  place  of  resort  with  visitors,  few, 
however  brief  their  stav,  failing  to  make  the  ascent,  and 
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assuredly  a  more  charming  and  delightful  spot  even  Matlock 
itself  cannot  boast.  When  the  noonday  sun  pours  down  a 
flood  of  intense  brilliance  upon  the  landscape,  and  every 
object  seems  to  glow  with  radiant  heat,  delightful  is  it  to 
wander  in  the  cool  retirement  of  these  shady  walks,  or  to 
recline  upon  one  of  the  numerous  seats  embowered  by  trees 
and  bushes,  watching  the  sparkling  sunbeams  as  they  dart 
through  the  intricate  canopy  of  leaves,  dappling  the  moss- 
grown  rock  and  verdant  sward  with  their  flickering  touches 
of  light,  or  gazing  through  the  occasional  breaks  in  the 
umbrage  upon  the  varied  assemblage  of  objects  spread 
around. 

Nearly  the  whole  front  of  the  hill  is  covered  with  a  profu- 
sion of  trees,  larch  and  fir  intermingled  with  dwarf  oak,  ash, 
and  beech,  beneath  whose  shade  the  laburnum,  lilac,  wild 
bramble,  and  numerous  other  shrubs,  display  their  varied 
hues,  while  the  ground  is  covered  with  beautiful  ferns,  and  a 
rich  variety  of  wild  flowers,  whose  brilliant  colourings,  agree- 
ably harmonizing  with  the  deep  green  of  the  spreading  foliage, 
give  a  character  of  sylvan  loveliness  to  the  scene.  As  we 
ascend,  the  road  at  first  winds  from  side  to  side,  and  then 
diverges  in  various  directions  among  the  trees,  the  sides 
everywhere  exhibiting  a  jungle  of  weeds  and  flowers,  the  hare- 
bell, the  wild  geranium,  and  the  sweet  lily  of  the  valley 
blending  their  delicate  tints  with  the  more  vivid  colourings  of 
the  blooming  gorse,  the  foxglove,  and  the  ragwort  or  yellow- 
top,  as  it  is  sometimes  called.  Here  and  there  the  grey  rock 
protrudes,  and  then  we  come  to  hollows  and  glens,  fringed 
with  a  profusion  of  drooping  ferns,  and  exquisitely  festooned 
with  creeping  ivy  and  brambles,  and  an  interweaving  of  the 
long  leaves  of  the  harts-tongue  and  the  delicate  maiden-hair. 
With  increasing  height,  the  openings  in  the  trees  become 
more  frequent,  and  we  have  at  every  turn  a  succession  of 
ever-varying,  yet  ever-pleasing  glimpses  of  scenery.  A  little 
more  than  half  way  up  the  Heights  is  the  Cavern  Terrace,  a 
broad  path  that  has  been  formed  of  the  loose  refuse  brought 
out  of  the  adjoining  cavern ;  here  a  few  rustic  seats  have  been 
placed,  offering  an  invitation  to  rest.  Surrounded  by  woods, 
and  sheltered  by  the  thickly  foliaged  branches  of  the  trees, 
we  found  it  difficult  to  refuse  the  naute  invitation,  aud  so  sat 
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down  a  while,  leisurely  to  gaze  upon  the  beauteous  scene 
spread  below. 

The  morning  was  delightful,  and  the  sun,  now  high  in  the 
heavens,  shone  out  with  the  unusual  brilliance,  filling  the 
orient  with  his  golden  splendour,  and  imparting  a  charm  to 
the  surrounding  landscape,  until  every  object  seemed  to 
share  in  the  universal  gladness.  Where  his  bright  rays  had 
failed  to  penetrate  the  dew  still  lay  upon  the  grass,  and  the 
pearly  drops  sparkled  upon  the  countless  spider  webs  that 
stretched  from  bough  to  bough ;  a  thin  filmy  veil,  which  had 
hitherto  hung  over  the  dale,  was  fast  melting  away  and  dis- 
appearing in  white  fleecy  clouds,  that  floated  around  the 
adjacent  hills ;  the  parade,  with  its  busy  throng,  was  partially 
hidden  from  view  by  the  lower  part  of  the  hill,  but  the  Temple, 
the  Old  Bath,  the  Church,  and  the  shops  bordering  the  road 
as  far  as  the  weir,  could  be  distinctly  seen  ;  and  these,  with 
the  few  Swiss-like  cottages  crowning  the  cliffs,  and  peering 
out  from  the  thick  woods — their  pale  blue  smoke  slowly  cur- 
ling up  into  the  pure  morning  air — gave  life  and  interest,  and 
added  to  the  picturesqueness  of  the  scene.  Across  the  dale 
the  Derwent  could  be  traced,  winding  round  the  base  of  the 
impending  crags,  now  sparkling  in  the  bright  sunlight,  and 
now  hiding  from  view  beneath  the  overhanging  trees.  The 
further  side  of  the  valley  was  enveloped  in  deep  shadow,  but 
all  besides  was  gleaming  with  light,  and  the  slant  rays,  as 
they  played  through  the  branches  of  the  trees,  lighting  up 
the  edge  of  the  woods  and  streaking  with  golden  touches  the 
bold  front  of  the  rocks,  gave  an  indescribable  charm  that 
filled  the  mind  with  admiration  and  delight. 

The  entrance  to  the  Rutland  Cavern  is  on  this  terrace,  but 
the  examination  of  its  subterranean  wonders  we  must  reserve 
until  our  return  from  the  Prospect  Tower  on  the  top  of  the 
Heights. 

Quitting  our  resting  place,  we  again  ascend  by  a  still  more 
steep  and  intricate  path,  overshadowed  by  the  thick  umbrage. 
Here  art  has  evidently  been  summoned  to  the  aid  of  nature, 
and  as  a  result  we  have  a  happy  blending  of  tall  young  trees, 
with  wide-spreading  elms,  maples,  and  a  variety  of  shrubs, 
while,  from  between  the  ramifications  of  the  straggling  roots, 
spring  up  long  waving  ferns,  rank  grasses,  and  gigantic  weeds 
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that  grow  in  wild  luxuriance,  and  thicken  into  underwood, 
deriving  sustenance  from  the  little  rills  that  trickle  down  the 
mountain  side. 

And  so  we  go  on,  winding  round  precipitous  slopes  of  rock 
and  sward,  and  now  and  then  stopping  to  peep  through  the 
breaks  in  the  foliage  at  the  long  range  of  beetling  cliffs 
opposite — gaunt  masses  of  grey  and  naked  rock  that  tower 
aloft  to  a  prodigious  height,  grim  and  savage  enough  at 
times,  but  now  revealing  many  a  charm,  as  the  slanting 
beams  of  the  morning  sun  illume  then-  rugged  crests,  reveal- 
ing every  cleft  and  cavity,  and  chequering  their  broad  sides 
with  a  succession  of  varying  shadows. 

By  and  by  we  come  to  an  alcove,  in  which  it  is  said  Mont- 
gomery the  poet  penned  his  famous  impromptu  on  Matlock 
scenery — 

"  Here  in  wild  pomp,  magnificently  bleak, 
Stupendous  Matlock  towers  amid  the  Peak ; 
Here  rocks  on  rocks,  on  forests  forests  rise, 
Spurn  the  low  earth,  and  mingle  with  the  skies. 
Great  Nature,  slumbering  by  fair  Derwent's  stream, 
Conceiv'd  these  giant  mountains  in  a  dream." 

The  last  couplet,  with  some  slight  alteration,  he  afterwards 
adopted  in  his  poem  the  "  West  Indies." 

Still  the  path  goes  higher,  and  as  we  mount  upwards  new 
beauties  reveal  themselves  at  every  step.  Now  the  ascent 
becomes  more  abrupt,  and  the  grandeur  of  the  scene  below 
proportionately  increases ;  at  length  the  summit  is  gained, 
and  amply  are  we  rewarded  for  our  toil  by  the  glorious  pros- 
pect that  meets  the  gaze. 

On  the  platform  stands  the  Victoria  Tower,  a  neat  stone 
erection,  from  the  summit  of  which  is  obtained  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  extensive  panoramic  views  which  nature  any- 
where presents,  including,  it  is  said,  within  its  limits  the 
larger  portion  of  five  counties. 

The  atmosphere  was  now  perfectly  clear,  and  the  vast 
prospect  lay  before  us,  unobscured  by  cloud  or  vapour,  so 
that  the  eye  was  enabled  to  range  over  an  expanse  limited 
only  by  the  pale  blue  range  of  circling  hills  that  stretched 
away  upon  the  horizon,  until  their  summits,  softened  and 
blended  by  the  mellowing  tints  of  distance,  could  hardly  be 
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distinguished  from  the  few  light  vapours  that  gauzed  the 
azure  dome  above.  All  within  this  limit  was  one  continuity 
of  swelling  eminences,  that  rose  and  fell  like  the  heaving 
waves  of  the  rolling  ocean ;  whichever  way  we  looked  nothing 
but  an  infinity  of  mountain  tops  could  be  seen,  relieved  with 
wood  and  rock  and  herbage,  and  broken  up  into  endless 
varieties  of  form  and  colour. 

Glorious  was  the  prospect  from  these  lofty  heights,  and 
the  pleasant  breeze,  the  sunshine,  and  the  exquisite  variety 
of  scene  combined  to  exercise  an  inspiriting  influence  upon 
the  mind.  Kefreshing  was  the  view  over  the  green  and 
beautiful  expanse,  which,  as  it  lay  rejoicing  in  the  summer 
sheen,  seemed  to  look  up  with  benignant  smile  at  the  cloud- 
less sky  above.  What  pen  can  tell  of  the  beams  of  light  that 
played  around  the  summits  of  those  hills  as  the  gorgeous  sun 
poured  down  his  fervent  rays,  steeping  the  entire  landscape 
in  brilliance,  and  bathing  every  object  in  radiant  beauty. 

After  contemplating  for  awhile  this  glorious  prospect,  the 
mind  is  enabled  to  occupy  itself  with  the  details,  and  to  note 
the  various  physiognomy  of  the  country.  The  openings  in 
the  hills  shew  where  the  dales  wander,  and  enable  us  to  trace 
the  entrance  to  every  lovely  vale  that  breaks  the  lofty  ridges. 
Following  the  long  rocky  chain  that  extends  from  north  to 
south,  the  eye  passes  over  the  beautiful  and  picturesque  valley 
that  bosoms  the  graceful  Derwent — 

"  Exulting  and  abounding  river  ! 
Making  its  waves  a  blessing  as  they  flow, 
Through  banks  whose  beauty  would  endure  for  ever, 
Could  man  but  leave  its  bright  creation  so." 

From,  this  elevated  situation  the  High  Tor  loses  much  of  its 
grandeur  and  sublimity,  and  sinks  into  comparative  insignifi- 
cance when  contrasted  with  the  majestic  Masson,  which  rears 
its  gigantic  head  considerably  above  us.  At  our  feet  is  a 
dense  mass  of  waving  wood,  through  which  we  now  and  then 
catch  a  glimpse  of  a  cottage  or  villa  happily  disposed  upon 
some  jutting  promontory ;  far  below  this,  again,  is  the  deep 
valley  watered  by  the  Derwent,  on  the  banks  of  which  cluster 
the  neat  and  cleanly  white  buildings  that  constitute  the  town 
of  Matlock  Bath.  Bounding  the  eastern  side  of  the  river 
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is  a  long  range  of  mural  precipices,  prominent  among  which 
is  Riber  Hill— 

"  Whose  dusky  brow 
Wears,  like  a  regal  diadem,  the  round 
Of  ancient  battlements,  and  ramparts  high, 
And  frowns  upon  the  vales." 

In  front  is  Matlock  town  and  bridge,  and  on  the  slope  of  the 
hill  the  Hydropathic  establishment,  aud  the  straggling  cottages 
forming  the  village  of  Matlock  Bank.  Looking  more  towards 
the  north,  the  eye  passes  over  acres  of  meadow  land,  and  over 
many  a  sloping  hill,  and  smiling  farmstead,  and  grey  village 
church,  until  it  reaches  the  blue  range  of  Yorkshire  hills 
which  bar  up  the  view,  meeting  the  sky,  and  forming  an 
admirable  perspective.  Darley  Dale  appears  in  all  its 
picturesque  beauty — picturesque  from  whatever  quarter  be- 
held— and  midway  between  is  Oker  Hill,  the  summit  of  which 
we  scaled  in  our  walk  yesterday,  x  rising  abruptly  from  the 
plain,  a  mute  but  eloquent  memorial  that  tells  of  days  of  dim 
antiquity,  and  carries  the  mind  back  to  that  period  of  our 
history  when  these  peaceful  valleys  echoed  the  clang  and  fell 
shout  of  war,  as  the  trained  legionaries  of  imperial  Rome 
fiercly  contended  in  unholy  strife  with  the  brave  and  heroic 
Britons  for  the  mineral  treasures  of  their  native  soil,  when 
the  verdant  slopes  of  Oker  streamed  with  the  life  blood  of  a 
bold  and  ardent  race,  who,  if  they  knew  not  how  to  fight, 
knew  at  least  how  brave  men  should  die. 

Looking  towards  the  south,  the  eye,  as  it  traverses  the 
romantic  valley  of  the  Derwent,  is  arrested  for  a  moment  by 
the  graceful  spire  of  the  church,  a  striking  feature  in  the 
landscape.  Then,  following  the  course  of  the  stream,  it  takes 
in  on  one  side  the  steep  sides  of  Masson,  dotted  over  with 
habitations,  some  near  and  others  far  apart ;  the  moors  of 
Middleton  and  Bonsall,  the  graceful  curve  of  Harp  Edge,  the 
Hag  Rocks  and  Cromford  Moor ;  and  beyond,  Black  Rocks 
or  Stonnis,  with  its  pine-crowned  head  towering  above  the 
landscape  in  infinite  majesty,  and  rivalling  in  altitude  the 
lofty  eminence  on  which  we  stand.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
valley  is  seen  the  Lover's  Leap,  Wild-Cat  Tor,  the  range  of 
battlemented  cliffs,  and  the  masses  of  intermingled  rock  and 
foliage  that  extend  to  Willersley  Castle ;  further  on  are  the 
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woods  of  Willersley,  Lea,  and  Holloway,  Tansley  Moor,  and 
Crich-Chase  and  Cliff,  the  latter  with  its  lofty  tower  standing  in 
relief  against  the  blue  of  heaven,  whilst  between  an  opening  in 
the  rocks  the  eye  looks  over  a  wide  and  fertile  vale,  through 
which  the  Derwent  pursues  its  meandering  course  between 
sloping  meadows  crowned  with  luxuriant  woods,  unbroken,  save 
where  the  craggy  rocks  jut  out  like  massive  buttresses  to  the 
hills  in  rear.  In  middle  distance  is  seen  the  broad  outline  of 
Barrel  Edge,  the  wooded  heights  of  Alderwasley,  and  many 
a  minor  eminence  crested  with  wood  and  clothed  with  verdant 
sward;  whilst  far  beyond  a  multitude  of  undulating  hills 
crowd  upon  the  horizon,  summit  after  summit  crossing  and 
recrossing  each  other  in  seemingly  endless  succession,  until 
their  dim  outlines  become  lost  in  the  shadowy  distance. 
Woods  and  hollows,  rocks,  hills,  and  mountains,  with  new- 
shorn  meadows,  and  fields  of  ripening  grain,  dotted  with  trees 
and  bordered  with  hedgerows,  that  look  more  green  and 
beautiful  by  contrast  with  the  brown  heathery  slopes  around ; 
the  quiet  villages  and  farmsteads  scattered  over  the  hill  sides ; 
the  little  towns  rejoicing  in  the  bright  sunshine;  the  rugged 
perpendicular  rocks,  all  purple  and  grey,  crowned  and  flanked 
with  hanging  woods;  the  deep  valley,  and  the  river  sweeping 
along  with  shining  curves,  shooting  round  projecting  crags 
and  promontories,  leaping  from  ledge  to  ledge,  and  throwing 
up  the  white  glistening  foam-bubbles  as  it  goes; — all  these  rich 
varieties  of  nature  combine  to  produce  a  scene  which  thrills 
the  heart  with  delight,  and  which  for  grandeur  and  extent  is 
hardly  equalled  in  the  Peak. 

As  we  loitered  about  the  summit,  we  were  told  of  this  hill 
and  that  mountain,  and  of  such  a  cliff  and  such  a  tor,  and  we 
gazed  again  and  again  upon  the  glorious  prospect,  until  our 
eyes  became  wearied  with  the  effort  to  distinguish  the  one 
from  the  other. 
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A  Winding  Descent — The  Rutland  Cavern — Ancient  Workings — Mine- 
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Path — Volcanic  Agency — Romantic  Rocks — Silence  and  Solitude — 
Fluor  Cavern — The  Cumberland  Cavern — Underground  Scenery — 
The  Harpsichord — A  Rugged  Road — Snow  Fossil— The  Roman 
Hall — Chaos — The  Queen's  Palace — Organic  Remains — A  Mischie- 
vous Propensity — The  Sailor's  Hall — Stalactitic  Encrustations — 
Return  to^Daylight — A  Charming  View — The  Devonshire  Cavern. 

FROM  the  prospect  tower  which  crowns  the  Heights  of  Abra- 
ham, we  descend  by  a  circuitous  pathway  that  winds  hither 
and  thither  through  a  plantation  of  fir,  oak,  and  ash,  with  a 
teeming  undergrowth  of  brambles  and  briars.  The  trees 
meet  overhead,  and  as  the  breeze  plays  sportively  through 
their  branches  we  catch  glimpses  of  the  sunshine  and  the 
blue  sky  above,  and  the  sparkling  river  gurgling  and  splash- 
ing in  the  depths  below;  as  we  descend  lower  the  gloom 
increases,  and  the  subdued  light  seems  to  impart  a  tinge  of 
greenness  to  the  crags  and  precipices  that  gives  to  the  place 
quite  an  aspect  of  sombre  impressiveness.  The  rocks  are 
covered  in  places  with  ferns  and  mosses,  and  every  inch  of 
ground,  every  crevice,  is  hidden  by  a  dense  tangle  of  climbers 
and  creeping  plants. 

Pursuing  this  devious  path 

"With  mazy  error  under  pendant  shades," 

we  come  again  to  the  terrace  on  which  is  the  entrance  to  the 
Rutland  Cavern. 

This  cavern,  originally  known  as  the  Old  Nestor  Mine,  a 
name  by  which  it  is  still  held  under  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster, 
claims  pre-eminence  over  the  other  subterranean  curiosities 
of  Matlock,  both  for  the  extent  of  its  excavations  and  the 
abundance  and  variety  of  its  fossil  productions  and  mineral 
incrustations.  It  has  been  worked  as  a  lead  mine  for  ages, 
BO  far  back,  it  is  said,  as  the  time  when  the  Romans  were 
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occupiers  of  the  soil ;  and  it  is  recorded  that,  during  the 
reigns  of  the  earlier  Henrys  and  the  Edwards,  convicts  were 
sent  and  condemned  to  labour  in  it.  In  some  parts  of  the 
mine  they  shew  the  manner  in  which,  in  those  distant  ages, 
the  ore  was  obtained  when  the  use  of  gunpowder  was  unknown. 

Having  obtained  the  services  of  a  guide,  we  enter  by  a 
small  doorway  in  the  side  of  the  rock,  and,  receiving  each  a 
lighted  candle,  set  forward  to  explore  the  inner  recesses.  A 
few  paces  takes  us  beyond  the  last  gleam  of  day,  and  the  light, 
as  it  gradually  fades  away,  is  succeeded  by  a  deepening  and 
almost  impenetrable  gloom.  Having  proceeded  for  some 
distance  along  a  narrow  passage  that  has  been  blasted  out  of 
the  rock,  the  pathway  ascends  and  discloses  a  number  of 
natural  archways  and  lofty  openings,  which,  diverging  by 
degrees,  lead  to  several  clefts  and  cavities  that  radiate  and 
extend  into  the  innermost  parts  of  the  mountain.  The 
dimensions  of  some  of  these  openings  are  of  considerable 
magnitude,  and  their  appearance  is  at  once  grand  and  impos- 
ing ;  to  the  geologist  and  the  lover  of  science  they  afford  an 
unfailing  source  of  interest  from  the  several  examples  and 
combinations  of  lead,  zinc,  and  other  metallic  ores,  iron  and 
copper  pyrites  and  calamite,  as  well  as  the  infinite  variety  of 
brilliant  crystallizations  of  the  carbonate  and  fluate  of  lime 
which  they  exhibit. 

Then  we  continue  along  undulating  passages,  now  on 
gravel  and  crushed  spar,  and  now  on  the  bare  rock,  between 
natural  barriers  that  slope  gently  upwards  until  they  meet 
and  form  a  roof  overhead.  In  some  places  steps  have  been 
cut  out  of  the  limestone  for  the  convenience  of  explorers,  and 
in  others  we  meet  with  pools  of  water  so  limpid,  that,  in  the 
treacherous  and  uncertain  light,  we  are  in  danger  of  setting 
our  feet  in  them  in  mistake  for  the  solid  floor.  Now  and 
then  our  attention  is  called  to  the  vast  cracks  and  rents  in 
the  roof  caused  by  the  shrinking  of  the  strata,  and  the  guide 
clambers  up  on  to  the  great  bulging  masses  of  rock,  and 
shews  us  the  effect  of  the  reflected  light  upon  their  grotesque 
and  uncouth  forms ;  and  as  we  stand  in  the  gloom  we  note 
the  interesting  and  brilliant  variety  of  spars  that  gleam  and 
sparkle  on  their  sides,  and  on  every  projection  in  the  roof, 
strange  feelings  come  over  us,  and  the  imagination  becomes 
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excited  with  admiration  and  surprise  as  we  gaze  upon  the 
immense  cavities  and  singular  formations  which  nature  here 
reveals. 

Following  the  guide  along  the  labyrinth  of  passages  that 
lead  through  these  recesses,  we  come  to  an  opening  of  seem- 
ingly immeasurable  extent,  where  all  above  is  space  and 
darkness,  creating  an  idea  of  almost  unlimited  vastness  and 
profundity.  Whilst  we  are  vainly  endeavouring  to  penetrate 
the  deep  gloom,  the  attendant  applies  a  light  to  a  chemical 
preparation  he  carries  with  him,  and  in  an  instant,  as  if  by  a 
stroke  of  the  magician's  wand,  the  whole  place  is  illuminated, 
a  sickly  lurid  glare  resting  upon  every  projecting  and  im- 
pending rock,  penetrating  the  deepest  recesses,  and  lighting 
up  the  shadowy  forms  that  lie  scattered  around,  rendering 
the  vastness  a  thousand-fold  greater,  and  raising  a  feeling  of 
the  profoundest  awe  and  wonder.  The  display  is  but  of 


brief  duration,  for  before  we  have  tune  to  take  an  adequate 
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survey,  the  sickly  flame  expires,  and  we  are  again  left  in  all 
but  perfect  darkness.  This  chamber  and  the  stone  on  which 
the  light  is  placed  have  received  the  absurd  names  of  the 
Eoman  Gallery  and  the  Druid's  Altar,  a  style  of  nomenclature 
too  much  in  vogue  at  Matlock,  and  which,  instead  of  adding 
to  the  interest,  only  tends  to  throw  an  air  of  ridicule  over 
what  is  really  beautiful  and  attractive  in  itself. 

Having  penetrated  to  the  farthest  part  of  the  mine  shewn 
to  visitors,  we  return  by  devious  windings  and  vaulted  pas- 
sages that  lead  to  numerous  openings  and  cavities,  and  as  we 
move  slowly  through  the  gloom,  each  projecting  and  over- 
hanging point  of  rock  displays  itself  in  a  succession  of  flitting 
gleams  and  shadows  that  render  the  scene  singularly  striking 
and  impressive. 

As  we  approach  the  entrance,  the  bright  rays  of  the  mid- 
day sun  come  streaming  through  the  doorway,  lighting  up  the 
sides  of  the  rocks,  and  filling  the  mouth  of  the  cavern  with  a 
radiance  that  seems  more  brilliant  by  contrast  with  the  dark- 
ness and  gloom  from  which  we  have  just  emerged. 

Leaving  the  Cavern  Terrace,  we  descend  by  a  tortuous 
path  embowered  by  woods,  where  the  lavish  foliage  of  the 
beech  and  chestnut  trees  is  backed  by  the  tall  stiff  pines,  and 
where  the  jagged  and  broken  rocks,  which  here  and  there 
thrust  their  grey  heads  through  the  turf,  are  nearly  hidden 
again  by  the  clustering  ivy  and  the  trailing  plants  and  flowers, 
which,  sheltered  from  the  scorching  heat,  here  thrive  in  luxu- 
riant profusion.  As  we  saunter  through  the  pleasant  shade, 
the  sunshine  breaks  through  the  verdant  canopy  in  fitful 
gleams,  streaking  the  pathway  with  bright  golden  touches, 
the  leaves  rustle  overhead,  and  the  birds  chirrup  merrily  as 
they  flit  to  and  fro  among  the  waving  branches ;  and  we  can 
hear  the  hum  of  insects  busy  among  the  tall  grass  and  the 
waving  ferns,  the  rushing  of  the  river  in  the  valley  below, 
and  the  low  still  murmuring  of  sunny  music — sounds  of 
which  the  ear  never  tires. 

Quitting  the  romantic  Heights  by  the  lower  lodge,  we 
passed  along  the  lower  slope  of  the  hill,  and  thence  on  to  the 
parade,  where  we  spent  an  agreeable  half  hour  in  examining 
the  vases,  statues,  and  other  objects  of  art  manufacture  ex- 
hibited in  Mr.  Walker's  museum. 
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In  the  afternoon  we  had  a  pleasant  stroll  to  the  Dungeon 
Tors,  or  Romantic  Rocks,  as  they  are  more  generally  called,  and 
the  Cumberland  Cavern — two  favourite  places  of  resort,  sit- 
uate within  a  short  distance  of  each  other  on  the  side  of  Masson. 

On  reaching  the  foot  of  the  Old  Bath  Terrace,  we  placed 
ourselves  under  the  care  of  one  of  the  numerous  guides  who 
are  always  to  be  met  with  in  that  locality,  on  the  look-out 
for  visitors. 

Starting  from  the  Old  Bath,  a  few  yards  brings  us  to  a 
little  cottage,  in  front  of  which  is  exposed  for  sale  a  variety 
of  spar  ornaments,  fossils,  guide-books,  and  cheap  engravings 
of  Matlock  scenery.  Here  a  toll  of  sixpence  is  demanded  for 
the  privilege  of  viewing  the  Tors — if  a  visit  to  the  cavern  is 
included,  a  shilling  is  the  stipulated  charge.  Having  paid 
the  old  woman  her  fee,  we  are  conducted  along  a  well-gra- 
velled path  that  winds  round  rocky  acclivities,  prettily 
screened  by  trees,  and  mantled  with  green  ivy  and  flowering 
plants,  the  varied  tints  of  which  agreeably  contrast  with  the 
cold  grey  colouring  of  the  limestone  cliff.  Like  the  Heights 
of  Abraham,  of  which  this  slope  may  be  said  to  be  a  continua- 
tion, the  ground  everywhere  exhibits  a  profusion  of  shrubs, 
mosses,  and  wild  flowers ;  great  crags  overhang  the  way,  and 
delicate  lichens  peep  out  from  every  niche  and,  crevice.  Anon 
the  vegetation  thickens,  the  brambles  and  underwood  become 
more  dense,  and  the  lovely  blue  sky  tempers  its  soft  light  as 
it  peeps  through  the  net-work  of  branches  which  meet  over- 
head, crossing  and  recrossing  each  other  until  they  impart  a 
green  tinge  to  everything  around. 

For  some  distance  the  walk  is  carried  over  a  stratum  of 
toad-stone  forty  feet  in  thickness,  part  of  a  bed  which  extends 
for  a  considerable  distance,  attesting  the  presence  of  that 
volcanic  "agency,  whose  paroxysmal  action  formed  the  conti- 
nents, and  lifted  the  hills  and  mountains  to  their  present 
elevation. 

Proceeding  southwards,  a  few  minutes'  walking  brings  us 
to  the  Tors,  a  singular  group  of  isolated  rocks — huge  mono- 
lithic blocks — that  have  been  riven  from  the  parent  mass  by 
that  mighty  catastrophe  which  shook  the  earth  to  its  foun- 
dation. The  smaller  fragments  are  scattered  about  in  the 
most  picturesque  disorder,  but  the  vast  obelisk-shaped  stones 
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or  "  tors  "  stand  boldly  out,  and  still  maintain  their  upright 
position.  Some  of  them  attain  a  height  of  forty  feet,  and 
exhibit  a  sharp  and  clearly  defined  outline,  with  the  angles 
so  exactly  corresponding  with  those  in  the  parent  cliff,  that, 
were  it  possible  to  remove  them,  they  might  again  be  fitted 
to  the  mass  from  which  they  have  been  torn. 

The  whole  assemblage  is  embosomed  in  wood — oak,  ash, 
elm,  and  sycamore,  with  hazels  and  brambles  in  thick  profu- 
sion :  the  "  tall  patrician  trees  happily  blending  with  the 
plebeian  underwood,"  and  then-  leafy  branches  meeting  in  a 
rich  canopy  overhead,  whose  deep  shadow  creates  a  sombre 
and  mysterious  gloom  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  loneliness 
of  the  scene.  The  huge  beetling  rampart  of  rock  which 
bounds  one  side  of  the  path  is  covered  with  lichens  and  mos- 
ses, whilst  every  inch  of  ground,  every  fragment,  and  every 
stone,  is  hidden  by  rank  weeds  and  grass  and  trailing  plants, 
among  which  the  harts-tongue  sways  its  long  drooping  clus- 
ters of  graceful  fronds,  and  the  white  convolvulus,  the  gaudy 
foxglove,  the  purple  periwinkle,  and  the  golden-hued  furze, 
exhibit  their  varied  blossoms  in  a  world  of  floral  beauty. 
Clusters  of  delicate  blue-bells  gem  the  path  and  tinge  the 
mossy  banks  with  their  azure  hue,  the  white  cistus  and  the 
woody  night-shade  are  here,  the  delicate  lily  of  the  valley 
peeps  forth  from  the  over-lapping  verdure,  swaying  its  droop- 
ing blossoms  to  and  fro  as  it  perfumes  the  air  with  its  fragrant 
incense,  and  the  tall  Canterbury  bell  lifts  up  its  elegant  cha- 
lice to  catch  the  moisture  that  trickles  down  the  indented 
fissures  of  the  crags.  The  giant  tors  are  fringed  with  the 
lighter  foliage  of  the  woodbine  and  briar,  the  wild  gooseberry 
and  bramble,  and  hung  and  festooned  with  the  graceful  ten- 
drils of  the  ivy,  which  droop  in  long  streamers,  or  creep  over 
the  surface  of  the  rock,  mingling  their  glossy  leaves  with  the 
mosses  and  lichens  and  wild  strawberries,  that  grow  on  every 
ledge  and  jutting  fragment.  A  cold  sepulchral  gloom  per- 
vades the  place,  rendered  more  imposing  by  the  deep  and 
solemn  stillness  that  prevails,  a  stillness  broken  only  occa- 
sionally by  the  drops  of  moisture  that  trickle  at  intervals 
from  the  rocky  ledges,  plashing  from  leaf  to  leaf,  then  falling 
to  the  earth  with  a  heavy  leaden  sound,  that  startles  you  by 
its  sullen  reverberations. 
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Though  occupying  an  area  comparatively  small,  there  is 
not,  we  conceive,  even  at  Matlock,  where  nature  presents  so 
many  fascinating  attractions,  a  more  picturesque  or  charming 
retreat  than  this  secluded  spot.  Shut  in  by  rock  and  wood, 
you  seem  completely  isolated  from  the  outer  world,  and  the 
mind  becomes  impressed  with  these  scenes  of  savage  and 
romantic  beauty,  and  estranged  as  it  were  from  earthly 
objects.  It  is  just  the  place  for  a  day-dream :  a  chill  per- 
petual shade,  and  a  stillness  almost  painful  in  its  intensity, 
hangs  over  all;  everything  in  fact  bespeaks  solitude  and 
seclusion,  with  nothing  to  break  or  mar  the  quietude  of 
repose. 

Contiguous  to  the  Romantic  Rocks  is  the  Fluor  Cavern, 
an  old  lead-mine,  formerly  shewn  to  visitors,  but  now  aban- 
doned; it  is  only  of  limited  extent,  though  interesting,  the 
sides  of  the  passages  in  many  places  being  formed  of  the 
cubic  fluor  spar. 

Still  keeping  the  elevated  ground,  a  path  that  leads  through 
the  thickly-planted  scrub  conducts  us  to  the  Cumberland 
Cavern,  situated  on  the  upper  slope  of  Masson.  This  cavern 
has  been  long,  and  is  still  occasionally,  worked  as  a  lead  mine. 

To  those  who  take  an  interest  in  such  exhibitions,  the  Cum- 
berland Cavern  will  convey  a  very  good  idea  of  underground 
scenery ;  it  contains  more  natural  excavations,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Rutland,  its  ramifications  extend  over  a  larger 
area  than  those  of  any  of  the  other  caverns  at  Matlock.  In  a 
geological  point  of  view,  it  is  also  interesting,  exhibiting  so 
many  interruptions  and  dislocations  of  the  strata,  with  a 
numerous  variety  of  spar  and  stalactitic  encrustations. 

There  is  nothing  about  the  entrance  at  all  indicative  of  the 
wonders  displayed  within — a  small  opening  in  the  face  of 
the  rock  being  the  only  evidence  of  its  existence.  The  guide 
unlocked  the  little  door,  and  we  walked  in  a  few  yards, 
whils  the  got  his  lights  in  readiness.  The  first  part  of  the 
journey  is  made  along  a  gallery  or  level,  which  has  been 
blasted  out  of  the  rock  by  the  miners  in  their  search  for  ore  ; 
whilst  passing  through  this,  the  attention  is  directed  to  the 
first  and  second  clay  measures  which  separate  the  lime  stone 
beds.  In  this  level  a  dubious  twilight  prevails,  which 
gradually  deepens  into  gloom  as  we  advance  ;  near  the  further 
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end  a  flight  of  rugged  and  uneven  steps  conducts  to  the  lower 
recesses  of  the  mine,  and  as  we  descend  these,  a  long  narrow 
tunnel-like  passage  is  pointed  out  that  diverges  in  the 
direction  of  the  river,  and  which  is  believed  to  have  been 
an  old  working.  Still  descending,  we  wind  between  rugged 
walls  of  grey  rock,  dotted  over  with  stalactitic  formations, 
and  dripping  with  moisture,  which  seems  to  ooze  through  the 
sides,  whilst  from  the  roof  the  water  drops  in  constant  plashes, 
forming  small  saucer-like  depressions  in  the  floor.  On  reach- 
ing the  lowest  step  the  roof  slopes  down,  and  we  have  to 
proceed  for  some  distance  in  a  stooping  posture,  to  avoid 
being  caught  against  the  sharp  and  jagged  projections  over- 
head. By  and  by,  we  come  to  a  huge  unbroken  block  of 
lime-stone  bearing  the  name  of  the  Harpsichord,  from  its 
supposed  resemblance  to  that  instrument,  and  which  appears 
to  have  fallen  from  the  superincumbent  mass.  Passing  this 
the  path  becomes  more  toilsome  and  difficult,  leading  over  a 
surface  broken  and  uneven  and  strewn  with  stones  and  frag- 
ments of  rock,  and  winding  round  chasms  and  long  narrow 
passages,  that  look  more  gloomy  from  the  absence  of  orna- 
ment, then  through  rude  cavernous  openings  hung  with 
stalactites,  and  abounding  with  delicate  encrustations  of  cal- 
careous spar.  In  some  places  vast  rents  reveal  themselves 
in  the  roof,  caused  by  the  cooling  of  the  great  limestone 
bubble  in  a  primeval  age  ;  the  rocks  yawn,  and  multitudes 
of  detatched  blocks  lie  scattered  about  in  horrible  confusion ; 
and  the  further  we  penetrate,  the  wilder  becomes  the  scene. 

We  had  some  difficulty  in  keeping  pace  with  the  guide, 
who  tripped  lightly  on  before  us,  striding  over  the  rocky 
fragments  with  the  utmost  confidence,  as  if  darkness  and 
gloom  were  familiar  to  him. 

We  now  appear  to  be  within  the  very  heart  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  from  this  point  the  path  begins  to  ascend,  short 
slopes  alternating  with  rude  steps  that  have  been  formed  out 
of  the  rock,  and  as  we  wend  our  way  through  the  mighty 
fissures  and  undulating  passages,  we  meet  with  several  varie- 
ties of  spar  and  stalactite,  among  the  most  remarkable  of 
which  is  that  beautiful  substance  denominated  snow  fossil ; 
fluate  of  lime  also  occurs  in  abundance,  generally  crystallized 
in  cubes,  and  possessing  great  beauty  and  diversity  of  colour. 
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Further  on  we  come  to  a  vast  natural  vestibule  or  gallery, 
running  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  300  feet  in  length,  the 
roof  extending  the  entire  distance  in  one  flat  horizontal  sur- 
face. At  the  further  extremity  of  this  gallery  is  the  Great 
or  Roman  Hall,  an  immense  opening  which  has  remained 
through  countless  ages  untouched  by  the  hand  of  man ;  here 
the  scene  that  presents  itself  is  of  the  wildest  character, 
immense  masses  of  rock  meet  the  eye,  some  standing  singly 
and  others  grouped  together  or  piled  upon  each  other  in  the 
most  picturesque  and  fanciful  shapes,  as  if  they  had  fallen 
from  the  roof  by  some  violent  convulsion  of  the  earth,  their 
huge  shadowy  forms  looming  through  the  deep  gloom  like 
spectral  giants.  From  this  point  we  have  a  good  retrospec- 
tive view  of  the  gallery  through  which  we  have  just  passed — 
the  guide  having  placed  a  few  lighted  candles  at  intervals 
upon  the  sides,  the  entire  length  is  revealed,  and  we  are 
enabled  fully  to  comprehend  the  magnitude  and  regularity 
of  form  of  this  great  work  of  nature.  In  this  cavern  a 
stratum  of  clay  intervenes  between  the  upper  lime  and  the 
dunstone  or  magnesian  beds. 

From  the  Roman  Hall  we  descend  by  a  flight  of  steps, 
when  the  scene  becomes  still  more  frightful  and  chaotic ;  the 
strata  is  everywhere  riven  and  dislocated,  and  tossed  up  into 
every  form  of  superposition  ;  immense  fragments  which  have 
fallen  from  above  bestrew  the  ground,  and  huge  beetling 
crags  jut  out  overhead,  apparently  so  insecure  as  to  threaten 
every  moment  to  topple  down  and  crush  you  beneath  the 
weight  of  their  misshapen  forms.  In  one  place  we  noticed 
an  immense  block  of  solid  limestone,  said  to  be  forty  tons  in 
weight,  which  has  become  detached,  and  is  so  exactly  poised, 
that  it  seems  to  rest  only  on  two  points  of  the  adjoining 
rock. 

After  a  while  the  eye  becomes  more  familiarised  with  the 
gloom,  and  objects  that  at  first  appeared  only  in  shadowy 
indistinctness,  begin  to  assume  more  clearly  defined  forms. 
Plodding  on  through  the  mazy  intricacies,  now  scrambling 
and  picking  our  way  over  the  slippery  and  unsteady  frag- 
ments, and  now  stopping  to  examine  the  curious  spars  and 
veins  of  ore,  we  come  to  a  still  lower  cavity  dignified  by 
the  name  of  the  Queen's  Palace ;  this,  like  the  others,  con- 
s 
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tains  an  assemblage  of  rocky  fragments  tumbled  confusedly 
together  by  the  hand  of  Nature ;  here  the  roof  suddenly 
descends,  seeming  to  bar  up  all  further  advance,  and  for 
some  distance  we  have  to  creep  in  a  stooping  posture  through 
narrow  openings  until  we  come  to  another  subterranean 
chamber,  the  top  of  which,  like  the  ceiling  of  a  house,  is 
supported  by  perpendicular  walls  of  solid  rock,  and  presents 
a  surface  flat  and  perfectly  level,  abounding  with  marine 
shells,  entrochi,  coralloids,  and  other  organic  remains.  This 
would  appear  to  have  been  a  place  of  special  interest  to  a 
certain  class  of  visitors,  who  have  gratified  their  mischievous 
propensity  by  scratching  their  names  and  initials  upon  almost 
every  accessible  spot,  conveying  to  posterity  the  interesting 
information  that  Brown,  Jones,  and  Robinson  have,  on  the 
dates  recorded,  explored  these  subterranean  recesses. 

Passing  beneath  a  natural  archway,  regularly  formed  and 
encrusted  with  spar  and  stalactitic  formations,  we  come  to 
another  cavern,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  Sailor's 
Hall ;  the  roof  of  this  apartment  is  less  elevated  than  some 
of  the  others,  and  is  covered  with  letters  and  hieroglyphics, 
visitors  who  have  not  been  sufficiently  industrious  to  carve 
their  names  and  initials  having  satisfied  themselves  with 
tracing  them  in  smoke  on  the  top  by  the  aid  of  their  candles. 
Crossing  this  chamber,  we  ascend  by  a  narrow  passage  that 
leads  through  two  recesses,  from  the  further  one  of  which 
branches  off  a  tunnel-like  opening  that  extends  for  a  consider- 
able distance,  and  is  terminated  by  a  deep  pool  of  water. 

Having  completed  the  exploration  of  the  natural  caverns, 
we  proceed  along  the  old  workings  of  the  mine  until  we 
reach  the  shaft  employed  in  drawing  up  the  lead  ore  to  the 
surface.  Here  again  the  water  trickles  down,  and  the  walls 
are  slimy  with  the  constant  drip ;  while  we  linger  to  admire 
the  delicate  stalactitic  incrustations  that  are  continually 
accumulating  on  the  walls,  the  guide  holds  up  his  candle  to 
shew  us  the  effect  of  the  reflected  light  upon  their  polished 
surfaces,  and  as  we  stand  in  the  gloom,  the  picturesque  groups 
gleam  and  sparkle  with  the  most  brilliant  effect. 

Near  to  this  shaft  the  attention  is  directed  to  two  veins  of 
lead  ore  which  further  on  become  united  ;  associated  with  the 
ore  is  found  the  sulphate  of  barytes,  denominated  by  the 
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miners  "  cawke,"  a  substance  which,  under  the  name  of  Dutch 
lead,  is  used  in  the  adulteration  of  paint. 

We  are  now  more  than  four  hundred  yards  from  the  en- 
trance, and  three  hundred  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
mountain.  From  this  part  we  descend  and  proceed  by  a  long 
narrow  passage  formed  between  continually  dripping  quartz 
walls,  hung  with  stalactites  that  have  been  formed  by  the 
constant  dripping  of  the  water  through  the  fissures  of  the 
limestone  overhead ;  some  are  but  mere  nipples  an  inch  or 
two  in  length,  others  depend  in  long  spiral  icicles  from  the 
roof,  or  hang  in  festoons  from  the  ledges  of  the  rock ;  in 
some  places  the  encrustation  spreads  over  the  entire  surface, 
and  as  the  crystallizations  accumulate  they  assume  various 
uncouth  shapes  and  forms,  over  which  the  moisture  trickles 
in  tiny  streams  as  it  falls  to  the  ground  with  ceaseless  patter, 
and  as  the  dim  candlelight  flickers  upon  the  great  white 
masses,  they  glitter  and  sparkle  with  a  brilliant  gem-like 
lustre.  And  so,  on  we  go  ascending  and  descending  through 
natural  openings  and  passages  that  have  been  widened 
and  levelled,  now  on  the  smooth  gravel,  now  on  the  naked 
limestone,  now  scrambling  over  great  stony  fragments,  and 
now  stooping  as  the  rocks  seem  to  close  in  upon  us,  until 
we  again  reach  the  point  from  which  we  started. 

Not  the  least  attractive  feature  in  connection  with  the 
Cumberland  Cavern  is  the  magnificent  prospect  which  bursts 
upon  the  view  on  regaining  the  entrance  ;  from  this  point  the 
eye  takes  in  nearly  the  whole  of  the  picturesque  scenery  along 
the  dale  with  the  hills  adjacent ;  the  High  Tor,  Masson,  the 
winding  river,  and  the  vast  limestone  crags  opposite,  backed 
by  the  lofty  hill  of  Riber,  with  Scarthin  Rock,  Crich  Cliff, 
and  Stonnis  in  the  further  distance — the  view  embraces  every 
feature  of  landscape  scenery,  hill  and  dale,  wood  and  village, 
rock  and  river,  with  the  minor  accessories  of  cultivated  fields, 
pleasant  mansions,  and  smiling  cottages. 

When  we  came  forth  into  the  open  air  after  a  sojourn  of 
more  than  an  hour  in  the  bowels  of  the  mountain,  the  sun, 
which  had  long  passed  the  meridian,  shed  a  rich  but  softened 
radiance  over  the  scene,  illuminating  the  rocks  and  hills, 
lighting  up  the  vales,  and  dancing  and  playing  upon  the 
rippling  waters  with  a  marvellously  beautiful  effect. 
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There  is  yet  another  of  those  natural  openings  on  the  side 
of  Masson — the  Devonshire  Cavern — smaller  than  those  we 
have  already  described,  but  possessing  much  to  engage  the 
attention  of  those  who  are  interested  in  these  curious  forma- 
tions. The  interior  presents  the  appearance  of  a  wide  and 
expanding  opening  fashioned  in  the  inner  recesses  of  the 
earth,  and  still  exhibiting  the  same  rough  and  chaotic  state 
that  Nature  left  it  in.  Vast  piles  of  rock  of  every  conceiv- 
able shape  and  size  lie  strewn  about,  some  apparently  so 
slightly  connected  that  you  wonder  how  they  have  so  long 
retained  their  position,  and  as  the  feeble  light  of  your  candle 
falls  upon'their  huge  shadowy  forms  the  imagination  becomes 
excited,  and  you  liken  them  to  things  the  most  unearthly. 
You  hear  the  trickling  and  see  the  nickering  of  the  water  as 
it  oozes  through  the  limestone,  falling  with  sullen  and  mono- 
tonous patter  as  it  has  fallen  for  unnumbered  centuries. 
The  roof  of  the  cavern  has  the  appearance  of  an  immense 
layer  of  solid  rock,  extending  for  a  distance  of  well  nigh  200 
feet,  and  supported  on  either  side  by  perpendicular  walls  of 
limestone ;  the  surface  is  entirely  free  from  inequalities,  and 
slopes  rapidly — the  angle  of  dip  being  about  45° — and  as 
you  gaze  upon  it  you  realise  something  of  the  mighty  force 
by  which  only  these  mountain  masses  could  have  been  up- 
heaved. 

Near  the  south  end  of  Masson  the  road  separates,  one  path 
leading  through  the  upper  wood  to  the  picturesque  village 
of  Bonsall,  the  other  continuing  for  some  distance  along  the 
side  of  the  hill,  and  then  descending  to  the  bottom  of  the 
dale. 

Following  the  lower  way  we  came  upon  the  high  road  at  a 
point  close  to  the  toll-gate,  immediately  opposite  the  weir, 
from  which  a  few  minutes'  walking  brought  us  to  our  quar- 
ters. Exercise  and  mountain  air  are  excellent  sharpeners  of 
the  appetite,  and  we  sat  down  to  our  evening  repast  with  all 
the  relish  and  enjoyment  of  Sancho  Panza  at  Camacho's 
wedding. 
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A  Contrast — Smiles  and  Tears — Cromford — Bonsall  Hollow — Via  Gellia 
— An  Oasis  —  Cascades  —  Griff  Dale — Grange  Mill  —  Long  Cliff 
Wharf — A  Change  of  Scene — Rock  and  Foliage — Generous  Hospi- 
tality— Pastoral  Scenery — A  Happy  Country — Bradbourn  Mill — 
A  Wide  Horizon — Tissington  :  a  Romantic  Village — A  Primitive- 
looking  Church — A  Sabbath  in  the  Country — Tissington  Hall — 
A  Lingering  Custom — Well  Dressing. 

IN  perfect  contrast  to  that  of  the  preceding  day,  the  morning 
broke  with  a  gloomy  and  threatening  aspect,  the  sky  was 
lowering  and  the  mist  hung  heavy  around  the  mountain  tops, 
and  soon  the  clouds,  which  had  been  gathering  in  murky 
masses  overhead,  began  to  descend  in  thick  and  driving 
showers  of  drizzling  rain  ;  a  dense  vapour  filled  the  dale,  and 
the  chilly  atmosphere  spoke  more  of  dreary  November  than 
bright  July.  Patter,  patter,  patter,  unceasingly,  until  it 
became  a  perfect  down-pour ;  the  bushes  were  dripping  with 
moisture,  and  the  trees  seemed  to  bend  beneath  the  weight 
of  water ;  every  hollow  was  filled  by  a  pool,  and  every  path 
and  wheel-track  by  a  stream  in  which  the  children  loitered  to 
slop  and  splash  as  they  passed  along  on  their  way  to  school. 
The  cattle  stood  in  groups,  vainly  endeavouring  to  find  shelter 
under  the  trees,  and  the  sheep  upon  the  mountain  slopes 
looked  utterly  bedraggled  and  wretched.  Everything  looked 
damp  and  cheerless,  and  the  entire  landscape  presented  a 
drenched  and  half-drowned  appearance ;  pedestrians  were  few, 
and  visitors  seemed  to  have  disappeared  altogether ;  the  post- 
man, as  he  hurried  by,  gathered  his  cape  more  closely  round 
him,  and  looked  the  picture  of  misery  and  despair ;  Chan- 
ticleer, who  yesterday  strutted  about  with  dignified  mien, 
crowing  defiance  to  his  brethren,  now  strode  along  with 
drooping  crest  and  tail  draggled  and  trailing  in  the  mud,  and 
Jack — poor  shaggy-coated  Jack — who  so  lately  capered  about 
and  wagged  his  tail  with  glee,  seemed  to  share  in  the  general 
depression,  and  crept  into  the  parlour  all  wet  and  shivering, 
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where  he  stowed  himself  beneath  the  sofa,  and,  burying  his 
nose  between  his  paws,  endeavoured  to  dream  the  gloomy 
hours  away. 

The  time  passed  wearily  as  we  sat  watching  the  heavy 
rain-clouds  and  counting  the  number  of  rain-drops  that  hung 
from  the  window-frames,  and  chased  each  other  in  little 
streams  down  the  glass.  Whilst  gazing  upon  the  moist  and 
gloomy  scene,  wondering  if  there  was  any  chance  of  the  clouds 
breaking,  our  host,  who,  like  us,  had  been  watching  the  wea- 
ther, looked  in  to  tell  us  it  was  about  to  clear  up,  for  Masson 
had  thrown  off  his  night-cap,  and  the  glass  had  gone  up  a 
tenth.  Happily,  he  was  correct  in  his  prediction,  for  about 
ten  o'clock  the  rain  ceased,  a  gentle  breeze  sprang  up,  and 
soon  the  thick  black  clouds  began  to  separate  and  pass  off  in 
heavy  masses  over  the  mountain  tops,  their  place  being  taken 
by  a  misty  haze  that  hung  like  a  halo  over  the  landscape. 
Suddenly  the  sun  broke  through,  and  the  face  of  nature  again 
began  to  wear  a  cheerful  aspect,  smiling  through  her  tears 
like  "  hope  upon  a  mourner's  cheek."  The  effect  of  this  sud- 
den burst  of  sunshine  was  almost  magical,  rocks,  hills,  and 
valleys,  which  before  were  wrapped  in  sombre  gloom,  were 
now  brilliantly  illuminated,  and  the  woods  and  meadows, 
refreshed  by  the  heavy  showers,  appeared  hi  all  their  varied 
hues,  exhibiting  a  hundred  tints  of  light  and  glory. 

With  a  hearty  shake  of  the  hand  we  bade  good-bye  to  our 
host,  and  set  forward  again  on  our  journey.  The  atmosphere 
was  chill,  and  the  roads  were  heavy  in  mire,  but  we  were 
cheered  by  the  rays  of  the  sun  which  now  shone  forth  in  great 
beauty,  and  so  kept  briskly  on  until  we  passed  through  Scar- 
thin  Nick,  when,  turning  suddenly  to  the  right,  we  entered 
Cromford,  a  busy  little  market  town,  which  owes  its  present 
prosperous  condition  to  the  Arkwrights,  whose  extensive  cot- 
ton-mills are  close  by. 

Previous  to  the  erection  of  the  first  spinning  factory  by 
Sir  Richard  Arkwright  in  1771,  Cromford  was  only  an  incon- 
siderable village,  though  boasting  of  some  antiquity.  At 
the  time  of  the  Doomsday  Survey,  the  manor,  then  called 
Crunforde,  was  held  by  the  king,  subsequently  it  became  the 
property  of  the  Meynells,  from  whom  it  passed  to  the  Leches 
and  other  families.  In  1776  it  was  conveyed  by  purchase  to 
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the  Nightingales  of  Lea  Hurst,  and  thirteen  years  afterwards 
it  was  sold  to  Sir  Richard  Arkwright,  whose  descendant,  Peter 
Arkwright  Esq.  of  Willersley,  is  the  present  lord  of  the  manor. 
Cotton-spinning  is  the  chief  source  of  employment,  but  mi- 
ning is  also  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  hills  round 
being  extremely  rich  in  mineral  deposits,  for  which  the 
Cromford  Canal  and  the  High  Peak  Railway  afford  a  ready 
means  of  transit  to  the  different  parts  of  the  country ;  there 
is  also  a  station  here  on  the  Midland  Railway.  The  town,  which 
has  a  clean  and  respectable  appearance,  is  pleasantly  situated  in 
the  midst  of  a  valley  surrounded  by  hills  and  limestone  rocks, 
and  well  supplied  with  water — two  streams  passing  through 
it — Bonsall  Brook,  which  descends  through  the  Via  Gellia, 
and  Cromford  Moor  Sough,  as  it  is  called,  which  first  reveals 
itself  in  a  large  reservoir  or  dam  opposite  the  Greyhound  Inn 
in  the  market-place. 

On  passing  through  the  town  we  leave  the  Wirksworth 
Road,  near  the  upper  end,  and,  taking  a  westerly  course,  pro- 
ceed along  a  path  that  leads  past  the  paint  works,  where 
Dutch  lead  or  barytes,  mineral  black,  yellow,  and  a  variety 
of  other  substances,  that  are  found  in  abundance  in  the  neigh- 
bouring mines,  are  worked  into  pigments.  Near  the  toll-gate 
we  turn  to  the  left,  and  enter  Bonsall  Hollow,  a  deep  and 
narrow  dell,  whose  rocky  sides  are  clothed  with  verdure,  and 
nearly  hidden  with  elm  and  ash  trees,  and  a  thick  underwood, 
among  which  a  few  jutting  crags  are  occasionally  seen.  A 
small  and  busy  little  stream  runs  along  the  side  of  the  road, 
receiving  as  it  proceeds  many  tributary  rills  and  springs  that 
issue  from  the  mountain  sides ;  frequently  it  spreads  itself 
out  into  reservoirs,  or  sheets  of  water,  which  have  been  for- 
med for  the  preservation  of  fish,  then  breaking  over  the  stony 
barriers  it  falls  in  beautiful  cascades,  foaming,  and  splashing, 
and  wreathing  itself  in  frequent  windings,  as  it  continues  on 
its  course.  About  half  way  through  the  hollow  a  lofty  rock 
juts  boldly  out  into  the  dale,  its  naked  front  covered  with 
loose  stones  and  screes,  which  are  continually  falling  down 
the  side  on  to  the  path  that  sweeps  round  its  base.  A  little 
farther  on  a  road  branches  off  on  the  right  to  Bousall — as 
quaintly  picturesque  and  interesting  a  village  as  any  in 
Derbyshire,  with  an  ancient  church  that  stands  upon  a  rock 
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keeping  maternal  watch  over  the  place,  and  a  lofty  market 
cross  that  springs  from  a  basement  formed  by  an  ascent  of  a 
dozen  steps  or  more ;  taking  the  opposite  turn  we  pass  a 
small  public-house  called  the  Pig  of  Lead,  and  enter  Via 
Gellia,  a  romantic  and  picturesque  dale,  which  has  been  so 
named  in  compliment  to  the  late  Mr.  Philip  Gell  of  Hopton, 
at  whose  expense  the  road  that  leads  through  was  formed. 
Near  the  entrance  is  an  establishment  for  the  manufacturing 
of  red  lead,  and  also  the  cupola  furnace  of  Mr.  Alsop,  where 
the  ore  is  smelted  and  converted  into  pigs  of  lead. 

The  Via  Gellia  is  a  pretty  secluded  valley,  about  half  a 
mile  in  length,  formed  by  an  opening  in  the  rocks,  which  rise 
to  a  considerable  altitude  on  each  side ;  their  huge  forms, 
broken  into  a  variety  of  shapes,  now  and  then  jutting  out  in 
rugged  crags,  and  frequently  presenting  a  regular  serrated 
crest  of  rock  fringed  with  shrubs  and  grass.  The  character 
of  the  scenery  is  softened  and  rendered  more  beautiful  by  the 
variety  of  foliage  with  which  the  steep  acclivities  are  clothed ; 
here  we  have  a  bold  cliff  covered  with  waving  birch  and 
mountain  ash ;  there  a  patch  of  greensward  plentifully  be- 
sprinkled with  dwarf  oaks  and  hazels;  further  on  are  alders, 
chestnuts,  and  willows,  that  wave  their  branches  above  the 
lighter  foliage  of  the  woodbine,  the  wild  briar,  and  the  bramble. 
For  the  most  part  the  lower  slopes  are  overgrown  with  shrubs 
and  brushwood,  whilst  above,  the  ample  foliage  of  the  larger 
trees  is  backed  by  the  tall  spines  of  the  firs,  whose  dark  green 
tints  contrast  with  the  grey  colouring  of  the  rocks,  which  here 
and  there  shoot  up  in  fantastic  pinnacles.  Screes  and  broken 
fragments  of  limestone  intermingle  their  varied  forms,  and 
give  an  air  of  grandeur,  that  is  heightened  in  effect  by  the 
sombre  shadows  of  the  clouds,  which  at  times  hang  about  the 
loftiest  peaks,  and  overspread  the  precipitous  sides  of  the 
hills.  About  the  entrance  to  the  dale  the  vegetation  has  a 
dwarfed  and  blighted  appearance,  caused  by  the  vapours  from 
the  neighbouring  lead  works,  but  further  on  it  attains  to  a 
more  vigorous  and  luxuriant  growth,  and  a  little  babbling 
brook  that  meanders  along  the  side  of  the  road  adds  its 
charms  to  the  scene,  imparting  to  it  a  sprightliness  and 
vivacity  that  cannot  fail  to  delight  the  eye.  The  course  of 
this  stream  is  constantly  interrupted  by  the  green  holmes 
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and  rushy  islets  that  grow  up  out  of  its  lucid  waters;  occa- 
sionally it  is  impeded  in  its  progress  by  fragments  of  rock, 
over  which  it  rushes,  making  innumerable  falls,  its  surface  as 
it  hurries  on  broken  into  a  thousand  dimples,  and  bedecked 
with  a  long  train  of  glistening  foam  which  gathers  in  little 
fairy-like  rings  round  the  mossy  aits,  and  the  tufts  of  grass 
met  with  on  the  way ;  all  along,  its  margin  is  fringed  with 
reeds  and  flowers,  and  an  infinite  variety  of  aquatic  plants, 
that  wave  their  slender  stems  among  the  circling  eddies,  and 
play  and  sport  with  every  ripple  as  it  flutters  by,  while  the 
trees  which  overhang  the  brink  cross  and  recross  each  other 
in  an  intricate  network,  and  now  and  then  dip  their  drooping 
branches  in  the  glistening  stream. 

As  we  passed  along  the  sky  became  clear,  and  the  sun 
shone  forth  with  great  brilliancy,  dispelling  the  cloud  patches 
that  hung  like  a  misty  veil  about  the  tops  of  the  highest 
rocks ;  and  the  rays,  as  they  streamed  through  the  clefts  and 
openings,  lit  up  the  woods,  and  played  among  the  branches 
of  the  trees,  revealing  many  a  touch  of  beauty,  while  the 
great  white  clouds  that  rolled  overhead,  driven  by  the  brisk 
wind,  flecked  the  hill  sides  with  their  dark  moving  shadows. 
The  little  stream  danced  merrily  past,  singing  as  it  went,  the 
sunshine  glistening  on  its  placid  waters,  and  gleaming  on  the 
pebbles  beneath.  As  we  advanced  the  seclusion  deepened, 
the  leaves  rustled  overhead,  and  the  birds  twittered  in  the 
branches  with  an  expression  richer  and  fuller  as  it  seemed 
than  in  more  frequented  places ;  and  as  we  sauntered  leisurely 
along  we  now  and  then  paused  to  listen  to  the  soft  farewell 
notes  of  the  cuckoo,  and  the  thrilling  and  impassioned  songs 
of  the  blackbird  and  the  thrush  mingling  with  the  sweet 
melodies  of  the  numerous  feathered  warblers  hidden  in  the 
leafy  solitudes  above. 

About  halfway  up  the  valley  we  passed  a  little  cottage,  the 
first  habitation  we  had  met  with,  its  clean  whitewashed  front 
was  nearly  obscured  by  laburnums  and  climbing  roses,  and 
the  diminutive  but  ornamental  plot  of  garden  in  front, 
gorgeous  with  the  gay  colourings  of  the  many-tinted  flowers, 
looked  like  an  oasis  in  the  midst  of  a  wilderness  of  rock  and 
wood,  and  conveyed  to  the  mind  a  poetical  idea  of  peace  and 
quietude  undescribable.  A  little  further  on  is  a  charming 
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cascade  that  issues  from  Dunsley  spring ;  breaking  the  crest 
of  wood,  it  rushes  down  the  precipitous  cliff  in  a  narrow  line 
of  foam,  leaping  and  dashing  from  crag  to  crag,  then  plung- 
ing and  swirling  in  a  hollow  below,  from  which  it  escapes  by 
a  channel  beneath  the  footpath  into  the  neighbouring  stream; 
the  dancing  spray  gives  a  prodigious  vigour  to  the  green 
ferns  and  the  wild  vegetation  that  flourishes  along  its  side, 
and  you  look  with  pleasure  upon  the  luxuriant  patches  of 
moss  and  weeds  that  grow  in  every  dripping  nook  and  cranny. 
The  water,  like  many  of  the  springs  in  the  neighbourhood,  is 
strongly  impregnated  with  lime,  and  the  constant  dripping 
has  in  some  places  completely  encrusted  the  moss  and  leaves 
with  a  calcareous  deposit,  and  thus  formed  a  natural  bed  of 
tufa.  A  few  paces  beyond  another  waterfall  is  formed  by 
two  rills,  which  unite  themselves  in  a  single  stream  after  a 
descent  of  about  150  feet  down  the  almost  perpendicular 
front  of  the  rock.  Near  the  foot  of  this  cataract  a  Gothic 
cottage  has  been  erected,  a  little  rustic-looking  structure 
built  of  curiously-channeled  and  weather-beaten  fragments  of 
limestone,  so  arranged  as  to  give  it  a  studiously  romantic 
and  fanciful  appearance  that  hardly  accords  with  the  natural 
beauty  of  the  surrounding  scene. 

Near  the  western  termination  of  the  valley  the  hills  close 
in,  their  sides  become  more  steep  and  rugged,  here  and  there 
screes  and  loose  stones  take  the  place  of  wood  and  sward,  and 
gradually  the  prospect  assumes  a  wilder  and  more  dreary 
character.  In  front,  a  huge  eminence  lifts  its  unwieldly  form 
to  a  vast  altitude,  threatening  opposition  to  all  further  pro- 
gress, its  steep  front  clothed  with  scant  herbage,  and  sprink- 
led with  a  few  dwarfed  and  blighted-looking  trees  and  bushes. 
Near  the  foot  the  road  curves  gently  towards  the  right,  when 
the  valley  again  expands,  hills  and  dales  appear  in  the  dis- 
tance, seeming  to  intersect  each  other,  the  foliage  becomes 
thicker,  and  the  country  generally  more  picturesque  and 
beautiful.  From  this  point  the  road  gently  ascends,  and  a 
walk  of  half  a  mile  brings  us  to  the  toll-gate,  where  the 
paths  separate,  one  leading  to  Hopton  and  Carsington,  and 
the  other  by  Grange  Mill  to  Winster  and  Bakewell. 

Following  the  latter,  we  proceed  along  Griff  Dale,  a  narrow 
mountain  glen  threaded  by  a  winding  stream,  whose  banks, 
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diverging  back  from  each  other,  present  a  pleasing  diversity 
of  scene  :  rock  and  wood,  precipice  and  slope,  succeeding  in 
agreeable  alternation. 

For  some  distance  the  road  ascends,  and  as  we  advance  we 
see  many  pretty  effects  of  rushing  water,  as  the  noisy  brook 
struggles  along  its  freakish  channel — here  circling  in  playful 
eddies  round  great  hummocks  and  rushy  aits,  there  fretting 
and  chafing  as  it  breaks  over  the  rocky  fragments  and  moss- 
grown  boulders,  and  anon  subsiding  into  a  clear  full  current 
wherein  are  deep  basins,  gullies,  and  shallow  pools  ;  in  some 
places  its  course  is  dammed  up  by  drift  wood,  that  has  been 
brought  down  by  its  swollen  floods,  and  over  these  it  dashes 
in  foaming  cataracts,  then  boils  and  eddies  along  with  noisy 
tumult.  For  a  distance  of  a  mile  the  sides  are  adorned  with 
luxuriant  foliage — dwarf  oak  and  ash,  with  thorns,  wild 
gooseberries,  and  a  thick  undergrowth,  covering  the  slopes 
down  to  the  very  brink  of  the  stream.  Further  on  the  views 
are  more  wild  and  romantic,  and  present  a  greater  variety  of 
picturesque  combinations  ;  the  rocks  here  become  more  boldly 
featured,  often  presenting  a  naked  and  precipitous  front, 
crested  with  j  utting  crags  and  weather-beaten  cliffs,  in  some 
places  covered  with  ivy,  and  chequered  with  moss  and  trailing 
plants,  whilst  high  up  the  dark  foliage  of  the  yew  and  the 
light  verdure  of  the  ash  is  occasionally  seen  shooting  out 
from  the  rocky  clefts.  A  shady  path  branches  off  on  the 
left,  and  ascends  by  an  opening  in  the  hills  to  Griff  Wood  ; 
then  we  come  to  a  little  bridge  spanning  the  stream,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  which  a  steep  and  rutty  road  leads  up  to  the 
hamlet  of  Ible.  Now  the  character  of  the  scenery  changes, 
the  hills  fall  back,  and  in  place  of  crags  and  rocky  steeps  we 
have  a  succession  of  undulating  eminences  clothed  with 
greensward,  but  cheerless  and  uninviting  in  their  aspect  from 
the  absence  of  wood  ;  a  solitary  bush  or  tree  only  now  and 
then  appearing  by  the  wayside,  too  few  and  far  between  to 
adorn  the  landscape,  and  serving  only  to  remind  us  of  their 
general  absence.  Valley  Mill  is  soon  passed,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  more  we  reach  Grange  Mill,  where  we  quit  the 
Winster  Road  and  pass  through  the  toll-bar  on  the  left. 

For  a  distance  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half  beyond,  the 
country,  though  not  absolutely  barren,  is  as  dreary  and  un- 
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interesting  as  can  well  be  imagined ;  poor  ill-cultivated 
meadows,  not  long  since  reclaimed  from  the  moorland  wastes, 
stretch  away  on  each  side  of  the  road,  their  cold  and  cheer- 
less slopes  chequered  with  stone  walls,  and  dotted  here  and 
there  with  patches  of  plantation.  Approaching  the  edge  of 
Brassington  Moor,  we  meet  with  some  rock  scenery,  but 
only  on  a  diminutive  scale ;  then  we  pass  a  solitary  farm- 
house, after  which  the  road  sweeps  to  the  right,  and  the  same 
cheerless  landscape  continues  until  Long  Cliff  Wharf  is 
reached,  where  the  Cromford  and  High  Peak  Railway  (an 
undertaking  of  little  public  utility)  crosses  the  way. 

On  passing  beneath  the  railway  arch  the  character  of  the 
scenery  changes,  and  the  sudden  contrast  has  an  almost 
magical  effect.  We  seem  now  to  have  left  the  region  of 
bleak  moors  and  stone  fences  behind,  and  in  front,  as  far  as 
the  eye  can  reach,  spreads  out  a  magnificent  prospect,  broken 
and  undulating,  and  presenting  an  almost  endless  diversity 
of  form  and  feature — rocks,  mountains,  and  valleys,  with 
woods,  meadows,  and  pasture  lands  contributing  to  form  a 
picture  of  no  ordinary  beauty.  Among  the  hills  are  glens 
and  ravines,  in  which  rugged  rocks  and  verdant  acclivities 
intermingle  their  varied  forms  and  colourings,  and  give  a 
touch  of  savage  grandeur  to  the  scene,  which  is  heightened 
in  effect  by  the  dark  shadows  of  the  floating  clouds.  Here 
and  there  a  limestone  bluff  shoots  up  crowned  with  larch 
and  fir,  and  fringed  with  ash  trees  and  underwood,  and  now 
and  then  a  savage-looking  crag,  all  bleached  and  weather- 
beaten,  juts  out  from  the  soft  green  sward,  its  wild  and 
uncouth  form  presenting  a  striking  contrast  to  the  fertile 
loveliness  and  beauty  spread  around.  In  middle  distance  is 
seen  a  succession  of  gentle  eminences,  everywhere  exhibiting 
signs  of  fertility  and  cultivation,  and,  beyond,  the  view  is 
bounded  by  the  blue  range  of  hills  that  border  the  valley  of 
the  Dove,  and  extend  in  an  irregular  line  along  the  horizon 
until  their  pale  summits  become  lost  in  the  infinity  of  space. 

For  some  little  distance  the  road  is  carried  under  the  rocky 
and  turreted  acclivities  of  Long  Cliff,  when  it  curves  towards 
the  right  and  descends  rapidly  into  the  bottom  of  the  valley; 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  narrow  dingle  is  Rhe  Tor,  a  pretty 
knoll  clothed  with  wood,  from  the  edge  of  which  juts  out  a 
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singular  isolated  crag  completely  mantled  with  ivy,  looking 
like  the  ruined  tower  of  some  ancient  village  church.  Near 
to  this,  on  the  side  of  Ballidon  Moor,  is  a  small  farmstead 
delightfully  situated  on  the  rising  slope,  sheltered  by  the 
ample  foliage  behind,  and  surrounded  by  a  natural  amphi- 
theatre of  rocky  pinnacles  and  crags. 

As  we  descend  the  views  become  confined ;  crags  and  cliffs 
still  break  out  on  the  hill  sides,  the  summits  of  which  are 
split  and  rent  in  a  variety  of  fantastic  shapes,  and  present  a 
singular  and  curious  effect.  Hoe  Cliff  and  Brassington 
Rocks,  standing  boldly  out  on  the  left,  start  through  the 
thick  herbage  which  mantles  their  sides  in  lofty-pointed 
crags;  and  on  the  opposite  side  is  a  rocky  ridge,  called 
White  Edge. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  where  a  road  branches  off  to 
Brassington  village,  is  Hipley  tollbar.  The  gatekeeper,  who 
was  seated  on  a  bench  near  the  door  reading  a  newspaper, 
looked  up  as  we  approached,  and  wishing  to  verify  our 
course,  we  inquired,  after  apologising  for  interrupting  him, 
the  way  from  Bradbourn  to  Tissington,  and  the  road  thence 
to  Ashbourn — he  rose  from  his  seat  and  proffered  all  the 
information  he  possessed,  regretting  that  he  could  not  leave 
the  "  gate,"  or  he  would  have  accompanied  us  a  little  way 
further  to  the  turn  of  the  road,  whence  he  could  have  pointed 
out  the  path  over  the  hills.  When  we  started  forward,  again 
he  came  running  after  and  called  to  us,  "  Will  you  have  a 
drink  o'  beer,  it's  rather  close  (sultry),  and  it  '11  help  you  on 
your  way."  Hot  weather  and  a  dusty  road  justified  the 
acceptance  of  the  proffered  hospitality,  and  when  we  again 
resumed  our  walk  we  thought  of  the 

"  Honest  offered  courtesy, 
Which  oft  is  sooner  found  in  lowly  sheds 
With  smoky  rafters,  than  in  tap'stry  halls 
And  courts  of  princes,  where  it  first  was  named, 
And  yet  is  most  pretended." 

A  few  paces  beyond  the  toll-gate,  Hipley  Rock  appears  in 
front,  lifting  its  huge  form  to  an  immense  elevation — its  sides 
covered  with  thick  plantations  of  larch  and  fir;  for  some  little 
distance  further  the  road  is  peculiarly  romantic  and  beautiful, 
being  hemmed  in  on  each  side  by  precipitous  cliffs  indented 
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with  numerous  cracks  and  fissures,  whose  effect  is  heightened 
by  the  trees  and  trailing  plants  that  grow  out  of  the  gaping 
cliffs,  screening  and  softening  the  gaunt  aspect  of  their  cold 
grey  naked  fronts. 

Onwards  the  country  becomes  more  rural  and  cultivated, 
and  though  lacking  those  bolder  features  which  gave  an  in- 
terest to  the  region  through  which  we  had  just  passed,  it  yet 
possesses  many  attractions  to  delight  the  eye,  and  is  replete 
with  varied  and  picturesque  scenery.  Tall  hedges  embower 
the  road  sides,  their  banks  full  of  wild  beauty,  and  rife  with 
the  buds  and  flowers  of  the  delightful  summer  time ;  fine 
lofty  trees  shadow  the  way,  rugged  pollards  and  spreading 
sycamores,  with  now  and  then  a  silvery  birch  that  waves  its 
maze  of  pendant  branches  in  the  passing  breeze,  their  roots 
hidden  among  grass  and  weeds  and  ferns,  among  which  the 
wild  geranium  and  the  modest  pansy  are  here  and  there  seen 
peeping  from  between  the  prickly  branches  of  the  rambling 
bramble ;  then  we  have  a  blending  of  wild  strawberries  and 
maidens'  hair,  with  a  wealth  of  floral  beauty,  the  varied  tints 
of  which  no  pen  could  possibly  describe.  Broad  rolling  meads 
spread  out  right  and  left,  through  which  the 

"  Cold  springs  run 
To  warm  their  chilliest  bubbles  in  the  grass  ;  " 

and  as  we  passed  along  the  sun  threw  his  cheerful  glances 
through  the  screen  of  leaves ;  all  nature  seemed  alive  and 
stirring,  and  everywhere  the  haymakers  were  at  work,  making 
the  welkin  ring  again  with  their  merry  songs  and  cheerful 
laughter ;  the  heavens  were  vocal  with  the  melodies  of  the 
sweet  singing  birds,  and  the  atmosphere  was  loaded  with  the 
rich  perfume  of  the  early  harvest  time.  The  distant  slopes 
were  seen  rising  above  the  nearer  foliage,  and  now  and  then 
the  whitened  walls  of  some  quiet  homestead  gleamed  brightly 
in  the  mid-day  sun,  Tissington  pastures  stretched  away  in 
wide  sweeps  upon  the  right,  and  on  the  left  the  broad  square 
battlemented  tower  of  Brabourn  Church  could  be  seen  peep- 
ing above  a  grove  of  trees  on  the  top  of  a  verdant  knoll, 
reminding  one  of  Goldsmith's  "  Sweet  Auburn,"  with  its 
village  church  "that  tops  the  neighbouring  hill." 

"Seemingly  a  healthy  country  this,"  we  remarked  to  an 
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aged  labourer  -who  was  repairing  a  gate-post,  and  -whom  we 
complimented  upon  his  ruddy  looks.  "Yea,  mestur,"  he 
replied,  "we  be' en  pretty  contented  hereabouts,  and  niver 
nowt  ails  us,  bout  it  be  a  bit  o'  rheumatiz  like  in  our  owd 
days."  "  But  an  indifferent  prospect  then,"  we  added,  "  for 
a  medical  man  to  settle  amongst  you."  "No,"  he  rejoined, 
"  he'd  find  but  a  poorish  sort  o'  pasture  here,  for  we  get  'n 
our  physic  from  th'  shippon,  and  our  pills  we  fetch  'n  mostly 
from  th'  baker's  shop."  Happy  country  !  happy  people  !  of 
you  it  may  be  said  with  some  degree  of  truth,  that  your 
wealth  consists  not  in  the  abundance  of  your  riches,  but  in 
the  fewness  of  your  wants. 

Near  the  further  extremity  of  the  vale  the  road  inclines 
towards  the  south,  and  the  Schoo,  a  rivulet  that  descends 
from  the  hills,  ripples  alongside  in  pleasant  companionship, 
babbling  and  fretting  as  it  pursues  its  mazy  course,  half-hidden 
and  half-revealed,  among  the  hanging  bushes. 

About  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  beyond  the  toll-bar  is 
Bradburn  Mill,  as  pretty  a  rustic  "  bit "  as  ever  delighted 
the  eye  of  an  artist — the  mill  with  its  overshot  wheel,  the 
quaint  old  house  adjoining  with  its  Elizabethan  gables  and 
clustering  chimneys,  backed  by  a  plantation  of  larch  and 
spruce  firs,  the  habitation  of  a  colony  of  loquacious  rooks, 
and  the  sparkling  stream,  spanned  by  a  primitive-looking 
bridge,  combine  to  form  a  picture  worthy  of  the  best  efforts 
of  a  Creswick  or  a  Birket  Foster. 

Opposite  the  mill  we  leave  the  Ashbourn  Road,  passing 
through  a  gate  on  the  right,  and  over  a  little  foot-bridge, 
when  we  have  to  ascend  by  a  field  path  that  leads  by  the  side 
of  a  steep  bank,  covered  from  base  to  summit  with  rich  green- 
sward. The  walk  is  toilsome,  but  never  mind,  there  is  a 
pleasant  breeze,  the  sun  shines,  and  the  eye  is  enabled  to 
range  uninterruptedly  over  a  landscape  green  and  umbrage- 
ous, and  pleasing  from  its  varied  and  undulating  aspect. 

As  we  mount  higher  the  prospect  widens,  and  we  linger  to 
gaze  upon  the  lovely  scene.  In  front  spreads  out  a  beautiful 
and  fertile  valley,  adorned  with  meadows,  fields,  and  pastures, 
in  which  cattle  are  grazing,  and  the  haymakers  are  busy  at 
work ;  the  pretty  village  of  Bradbourn  clustering  round  its 
venerable  church  is  seen  crowning  an  eminence  on  the  left, 
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Hipley  Rock,  White  Edge,  and  Brassington  Rocks  appear  in 
mid-distance,  and  beyond  them  a  succession  of  hills  rise  one 
above  another,  until  their  rounded  summits  mingle  with  the 
mountainous  heights  in  the  vicinity  of  Matlock.  On  the 
right  we  can  trace  the  sparkling  Schoo  as  it  wanders  with 
gleaming  curves  through  the  secluded  and  romantic  dale,  ever 
in  close  company  with  the  white  and  winding  road.  East- 
wards the  horizon  is  bounded  by  a  vast  expanse  of  heathy 
moors  and  trackless  wastes,  that  stretch  away  to  the  farthest 
point  of  distance.  Some  places  are  half  concealed  by  the 
straying  mists,  whilst  others  are  resplendent  with  the  bril- 
liance of  the  gleaming  sunshine,  and,  in  all,  the  charm  is 
heightened  by  the  undulating  and  ever  varying  character  of 
the  surface. 

Continuing  along  the  top  of  the  hill,  the  country  at  every 
step  assumes  a  more  cultivated  character,  the  roads  are  good, 
the  hedges  are  well  trimmed,  and  the  fields  and  plantations 
indicate  the  vicinity  of  a  noble  mansion.  Near  to  a  farm- 
house, called  the  Bent,  we  pass  through  a  gate,  and  thence  along 
a  shady  lane,  bordered  with  tall  umbrageous  trees,  whose 
spreading  branches  meet  overhead,  excluding  the  sun's  rays, 
and  creating  a  perpetual  gloom  ;  through  the  openings  we 
get  a  glimpse  of  Wibben  Hill,  a  little  conical  knoll  that 
rises  on  the  right,  with  a  few  fir  trees  planted  within  a  walled 
enclosure  on  the  top,  then  the  road  gently  descends.  Dar- 
field  Barn,  another  farm-house,  is  passed,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
more  we  enter  the  pretty  little  village  of  Tissington. 

Tissington  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  and  romantic  villages 
in  Derbyshire,  it  is  nearly  hidden  by  thick  woods  and  plan- 
tations that  environ  it  on  almost  every  side,  and  the  air  of 
comfort  and  respectability  which  prevails  cannot  fail  to  im- 
press the  mind  of  the  visitor  with  favourable  anticipations. 
The  houses,  though  few  in  number,  have  a  remarkably  neat 
and  cleanly  appearance,  every  lintel  and  door-sill  being  clus 
tered  with  jasmines  and  roses,  and  every  dwelling  having  its 
plot  of  garden  in  front,  bright  with  flowers,  among  which  the 
tall  proud  lilies  and  stately  holyhocks  are  seen  blending  with 
the  dark  green  shrubs,  and  luxuriant  evergreens.  Tissington 
is  truly  a  model  village,  and  there  is  a  touching  simplicity 
and  calm  repose  about  its  rustic  and  peace-breathing  abodes 
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that  inspires  you  with  a  poetical  idea  of  the  contentment  and 
purity  of  life  that  reigns  within ;  so  soothing  in  comparison 
with  the  turmoil,  and  bustle,  and  immorality  of  a  crowded 
town. 

The  church  is  a  small  but  picturesque-looking  structure, 
with  an  air  of  venerable  antiquity  about  it  that  well  accords 
with  the  primitive  character  of  the  locality — its  low  broad 
massive  tower,  its  quaint  old  porch,  its  heavy  oaken  doors, 
its  antique  arches,  its  grim  grotesque-looking  corbels,  and  its 
rude  and  ancient  pillars,  were  all  raised  in  times  gone  by, 
probably  by  the  hands  of  some  who  are  now  sleeping  beneath 
the  shadow  of  its  venerable  walls.  It  stands  upon  an  elevated 
plot  of  ground  by  the  road-side,  surrounded  by  spreading 
beeches,  and  is  approached  by  a  path  leading  through  an 
avenue  of  aged  yews,  that  look  as  ancient  as  the  building 
itself,  and  whose  sombre  gloom  gives  a  solemn  repose  and 
shaded  sanctity  that  well  accords  with  the  natural  charms  of 
the  singularly  secluded  spot. 

We  walked  through  the  quiet  graveyard,  striding  through 
the  tall  waving  grass,  as  we  picked  our  way  among  the  sinking 
and  half  worn  stones — 

"  Where  many  a  holy  text  around  is  strewn, 
To  teach  the  rustic  moralist  to  die." 

Among  the  various  works  of  human  creation  which  adorn 
the  land,  there  are  none  that  awaken  in  the  mind  so  many 
holy  and  solemn,  yet  soothing  and  pleasing,  recollections,  or 
which  so  powerfully  impress  the  heart  and  the  imagination 
with  a  deep  feeling  and  attachment  for  our  native  country, 
as  an  ancient  village  church ;  however  unpretending  the 
structure  may  be,  the  idea  of  orderly  conduct  and  moral 
feeling  is  ever  associated  with  it,  and  importance  and  respec- 
tability is  given  to  the  habitations  which,  like  humble  vassals, 
gather  round.  How  pleasing  is  it  on  that  perpetual  recurring 
day — that  brightest  gift  of  God  to  man — when  the  grasp  of 
earthly  tyranny  is  loosed,  when  the  noise,  and  whirl,  and  the 
turmoil  of  busy  life  is  hushed,  when  man  rests  from  his  labours, 
and  everything  rests  with  him ;  how  delightful  it  is  to  hear 
the  bells  ringing  out  from  those  old  grey  towers,  to  watch 
the  rustic  groups  issuing  from  every  nook  and  corner,  and 
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streaming  through  every  quiet  rural  lane,  all  bent  upon  offer- 
ing up,  as  with  one  heart  and  with  one  voice,  in  the  same 
language  and  in  the  same  words,  their  supplications  to  the 
throne  of  God  for  grace,  and  peace,  and  forgiveness.  How 
the  mind  is  solaced,  and  what  devotional  feelings  are  called 
forth  in  the  heart  of  the  worshipper,  when,  within  his  own 
parish  church,  he  listens  to  the  minister's  voice  repeating 
the  solemn  yet  simple  language  of  her  beautiful  and  inimi- 
table liturgy,  bending  the  knee  in  adoration  of  Him  who  is 
the  giver  of  all  things  as  he  joins  in  the  murmuring  responses, 
and  offers  unto  God  himself,  his  soul  and  body. 

Be  blessings  and  ten  thousand  blessings  on  those  grey  and 
hallowed  fanes  that  stand  on  many  a  wooded  hill  and  on 
many  a  verdant  plain,  within  the  length  and  breadth  of 
this  our  dear  and  native  land.  We  should  never  look 
upon  them  but  with  feelings  of  the  devoutest  gratitude 
and  veneration,  and  it  should  be  our  delight  to  watch  over 
them  with  jealous  care,  and  to  cherish  them  as  the  most 
precious  gifts  that  the  munificence  of  former  days  has  be- 
queathed to  us. 

Opposite  to  the  church  is  Tissington  Hall,  the  ancient 
family  residence  of  the  Fitzherberts,  a  fine  old  Gothic  man- 
sion, nearly  hidden  in  wood,  which  was  garrisoned  by  the 
Royalists  during  the  troublesome  times  of  Charles  the  First. 
A  short  distance  from  the  hall  stands  a  modern  brick  struc- 
ture, built  in  the  Elizabethan  style,  with  an  open  arcade  in 
front,  and  an  octagon  projection  at  one  end,  over  the  entrance 
to  which  is  a  lozenge-shaped  shield  charged  with  the  armorial 
bearings  of  the  Fitzherberts — gules,  three  lions  rampant  or, 
inscribed  with  the  initials  F.  F.,  and  the  date  1837.  One 
portion  of  this  building  is  occupied  as  a  school,  and  the  other 
is  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  village  post-office. 

Tissington  derives  considerable  interest  from  the  circum- 
stance of  its  being  the  annual  scene  of  one  of  those  lingering 
customs  that  bear  the  impress  of  past  times  and  generations, 
and  whose  origin  has  been  so  far  back  as  to  have  become  lost 
in  the  dim  antiquity  of  ages,  but  which  is  believed  to  owe  its 
existence  to  an  incident  recorded  in  the  book  of  Numbers 
(xxi.,  16-18),  when  the  Israelites  in  their  journey  through 
the  wilderness  digged  a  well  at  Beer,  and  with  joy  and  grati- 
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tude  for  the  gift  of  water,  sang  the  song — "  Spring  up,  0 
well ;  sing  ye  unto  it." 

The  festival  of  well-dressing,  or  well-flowering,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  formerly  prevailed  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  but  appears  now  to  be  almost  exclusively  confined 
to  this  particular  village ;  though  an  attempt  has  of  late 
years  been  made  to  revive  the  cxistom  at  Buxton  and  some 
other  places  in  Derbyshire. 

Ascension  Day  is  that  annually  set  apart  for  the  observance 
of  this  custom,  which  is  made  a  time  of  mutual  feasting  and 
rejoicing,  and  the  pleasant  exchange  of  hospitalities.  On  the 
occasion  the  five  wells  or  springs,  which  are  situated  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  hamlet,  are  decorated  with  arches  and 
niches,  adorned  with  mosaics  and  arabesques,  formed  of  dif- 
ferent coloured  flowers  and  evergreens,  and  inscribed  with 
appropriate  scripture  texts.  The  business  of  the  day  is 
usually  commenced  by  a  service  at  the  church,  after  which 
the  clergyman  in  his  surplice,  attended  by  the  village  choir, 
and  followed  by  the  entire  congregation,  walk  in  procession 
to  the  nearest  well,  when  all  form  in  a  circle  round,  a  psalm 
is  read,  and  afterwards  a  hymn  of  thanksgiving  sung ;  and 
the  same  thing  is  repeated  at  each  well  in  succession.  After- 
wards the  bailiff  of  Sir  Henry  Fitzherbert  announces  that  the 
hall  is  open  for  all  who  are  willing  to  partake  of  the  baronet's 
hospitality,  and  the  remainder  of  the  day  is  spent  in  feasting, 
dancing,  and  merry-making. 
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OK  leaving  the  village  of  Tissington  we  entered  the  grounds 
of  Sir  Henry  Fitzherbert,  and  proceeded  along  an  avenue 
shaded  by  magnificent  limes,  whose  spreading  branches  meet- 
ing overhead,  admitted  only  now  and  then  glimpses  of  the 
blue  sky  above.  A  rustic  told  us  that  Sir  Henry  did  not 
like  folks  making  a  common  highroad  through  his  park,  but 
as  nobody  stopped  or  turned  us  back,  we  quietly  kept  on  our 
way.  The  avenue  is  about  half  a  mile  in  length,  and  is 
terminated  by  a  triple  gateway,  close  to  which  is  the  gate- 
keeper's lodge,  a  neat  little  Gothic  building  corresponding  in 
style  with  the  mansion  itself. 

On  passing  through  the  gates  we  came  upon  the  highway 
from  Buxton  by  Newhaven  to  Ashbourn.  Directly  opposite 
the  lodge  a  byeway  branches  off,  passing  through  Thorp  to 
Ham  and  Dovedale,  the  entrance  to  which  latter  is,  as  the 
guide-post  informed  us,  only  two  miles  distant.  Ashbourn, 
however,  claims  our  attention,  and  we  must  lengthen  our 
journey  considerably  before  we  begin  to  explore  the  romantic 
windings  of  the  Dove. 

Turning  to  the  left  we  proceeded  along  the  Ashbourn  road, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  reached  the  Blue  Sell,  a  little  roadside 
hostelry,  the  first  house  of  entertainment  we  had  seen  since 
leaving  Grange  Mill,  some  six  or  seven  miles  distant ;  for,  be 
it  known  to  travellers,  Tissington  possesses  neither  inn, 
tavern,  or  other  place  where  the  tired  wayfarer  can  claim 
rest  and  refreshment.  The  Blue  Bell  was  very  quiet,  and  it 
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appeared  that  we  were  the  only  guests ;  the  host,  a  venerable- 
looking  man,  with  the  snows  of  seventy  winters  upon  his 
brow,  sat,  or  rather  reclined,  upon  a  settle  in  the  corner, 
whilst  a  fair-haired  boy — apparently  a  grandchild — who  was 
seated  by  his  side,  read  to  him  from  one  of  those  venerable 
folios  which  ancient  divines  have  written  for  man's  instruc- 
tion, telling  him  of  God's  doings  with  his  faithful  people. 
As  we  entered  he  looked  over  his  spectacles  with  a  scrutinis- 
ing glance,  wished  us  a  kindly  good-day,  and  then  turned  his 
attention  again  to  the  little  reader.  Our  inquiry  for  dinner 
was  met  by  an  invitation  from  the  good  woman  of  the  house 
to  sit  down.  She  had  not  much  choice,  she  said,  to  offer, 
but  she  would  do  her  best  for  us,  and  of  course  we  could 
expect  no  more  ;  she  had  some  corned  beef  hot  from  the  fire, 
and  bread  and  pickles  and  home-brewed  ale,  and  if  that  would 
do  we  were  very  welcome.  Our  walk  of  eleven  miles  from 
Matlock  proved  a  capital  stimulant  to  the  appetite,  and  we 
sat  down  with  a  determination  to  do  ample  justice  to  the 
plentiful  though  simple  repast,  from  which  we  rose  with  the 
conviction  that  we  had  no  reason  to  feel  dissatisfied  with  the 
entertainment  the  Blue  Bdl  affords. 

A  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  pxiblic-house  the  road  begins 
to  decline,  and  continues  to  descend  for  some  distance.  We 
are  now  in  a  part  of  Derbyshire,  where  every  step  affords 
increasing  signs  of  fertility  and  cultivation,  and  instead  of 
barren  moors  and  stone  walls,  we  have  a  rich  agricultural 
district,  which,  at  the  time  we  passed  through,  was  covered 
with  heavy  and  abundant  crops.  The  excellence  of  the  soil 
is  everywhere  manifest,  in  the  increasing  depth  of  verdure 
and  in  the  flourishing  aspect  of  the  hedge-rows  and  trees. 
The  pastures  are  flowery  and  dotted  over  with  well-formed 
cattle,  the  meadows  are  heavy  with  the  ripening  grain,  and 
the  tall  grass  waves  upon  the  hilly  slopes.  The  bright  green 
contrasts  beautifully  with  the  soft  blue  and  purple  distance, 
and  the  charms  of  the  country  are  heightened  by  a  babbling 
stream  that  flows  with  many  a  mazy  curve  through  the  bot- 
tom of  the  valley. 

We  are  now  journeying  towards  Ashbourn,  a  pleasant 
three  miles'  walk  along  one  of  those  old-fashioned  country 
roads,  whose  quiet  pastoral  beauty  reminds  one  of  a  Surrey 
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lane,  being  nearly  embowered  with  tall,  thick  hedges,  rich 
with  luxuriant  foliage,  and  sweet  with  the  blossoms  of  the 
dog-rose  and  the  wild  honeysuckle.  At  every  few  yards  we 
get  peeps  into  the  fields,  where  the  haymakers  are  busy  at 
work  spreading  out  the  newly-mown  grass,  and  now  and  then 
we  obtain  a  glimpse  of  smiling  uplands  and  distant  hills, 
adorned  with  hanging  woods. 

A  mile  from  Tissington  Lodge  is  Bentley,  or  Fenny  Bentley, 
as  it  is  sometimes  called  to  distinguish  it  from  Hungry  Bent- 
ley,  a  village  beyond  Ashbourn — a  little  rural  hamlet,  con- 
sisting of  a  few  stone  and  red  brick  cottages,  built  irregularly 
about  the  bottom  of  the  valley.  The  church,  a  pretty  Gothic 
structure,  occupying  the  site  of  a  more  ancient  building, 
stands  upon  a  gentle  slope  on  the  right,  and  the  school 
stands  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  way. 

After  crossing  the  little  river  Schoo  the  ground  rises,  the 
road,  as  it  ascends,  continuing  between  fat  fields  and  plea- 
sant pastures,  and  on  reaching  the  high  land  the  tall  tapering 
spire  of  Ashbourn  church  comes  in  view,  rising  above  the 
distant  woods  in  front.  Now  the  road  becomes  level,  and  for 
half  a  mile  or  more  is  carried  along  the  upper  slope  of  the 
hill ;  gradually  the  prospect  widens,  and  on  the  right  many  a 
pleasing  view  is  obtained  of  the  opposite  hill  slopes,  chequered 
over  with  clumps  of  trees  and  patches  of  plantation.  A  little 
rivulet  winds  with  many  a  rippling  curve  along  the  bottom 
of  the  valley,  between  bright  green  meadow  breadths  and 
fields  of  waving  grain,  and  everywhere  the  landscape  is  dotted 
with  little  farmsteads  and  cottages.  Sandybrook  Hall,  a 
modern  residence,  with  its  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds, 
appears  on  the  left,  and  opposite,  the  road  is  skirted  by  a  row 
of  curiously  gnarled  and  knotted  oaks.  Then  we  come  to 
the  toll-house,  a  pretty  Gothic  building,  with  pointed  over- 
hanging roofs,  ornamented  with  barge-boards  and  hip-knobs. 
Beyond  the  toll-gate  the  road  falls  rapidly,  and  a  few  minutes' 
walking  brings  us  to  the  old  town  of  Ashbourn,  pleasantly 
situated  in  the  bottom  of  a  picturesque  and  fertile  valley, 
sheltered  by  lofty  hills  on  the  north,  and  on  the  south 
commanding  an  extensive  prospect  over  a  richly  cultivated 
country,  along  which  the  Dove  meanders  through  some  of 
the  finest  scenery  in  the  county. 
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Ashbourn  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  country  towns  in 
the  kingdom,  there  is  such  an  air  of  staid,  old-fashioned 
comfort  and  respectability  about  it ;  at  the  first  glance  you 
•would  imagine  it  to  be  an  ancient  ecclesiastical  city,  and  this 
idea  is  strengthened  on  beholding  its  magnificent  Gothic 
church,  which  is  quite  cathedral-like  in  its  proportions ;  the 
buildings,  too,  have  a  venerably  and  stately  appearance,  that 
well  accords  with  the  dignity  of  such  a  place,  and  ever  and 
anon,  as  you  pass  along,  your  eye  is  caught  by  some  quaintly 
mullioned  window,  or  old  projecting  gable ;  there  is  too  an 
absence  of  that  din  and  bustle  observable  in  the  large  manu- 
facturing towns,  which  the  spirit  of  modern  activity  has 
thronged  with  a  population  of  restless,  keen,  and  money- 
getting  people.  That  it  is  a  place  of  some  pretension  is  evi- 
dent from  the  number  of  stylish  residences  that  are  seen 
mingling  their  bright  red  brick  fronts  with  the  more  primi- 
tive looking  dwellings  of  weather-beaten  stone  and  thatch ; 
but  notwithstanding  its  antiquated  features,  a  searching  eye 
will  discover  signs  of  modern  progress  and  improvement  in 
the  numerous  incongraities  caused  by  the  attempts  to  make 
plate-glass  and  fancy  gilding  harmonize  with  the  simpler  but 
more  substantial  structures  of  a  former  age.  Among  the 
more  noticeable  evidences  of  advancement,  we  may  mention 
the  fact  of  its  having  become  a  railway  town,  the  North 
Staffordshire  Company  having,  within  the  last  few  years, 
constructed  a  branch  from  their  main  line  near  Rocester. 
The  railway,  however,  only  approaches  the  outskirts  of  the 
town,  and  terminates  in  such  a  peaceful  and  unostentatious 
manner  that  you  can  hardly  object  to  its  presence  ;  in  fact, 
it  seems  as  if  almost  ashamed  of  disturbing  the  peace  and 
quietude  of  the  place. 

The  town  consists  of  one  main  street  half  a  mile  in  length, 
with  several  lesser  streets  branching  off  at  right  angles  on 
each  side.  The  Grammar  School,  a  large  substantial  stone 
building  founded  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  stands  on 
one  side  of  the  principal  thoroughfare,  and  nearly  opposite, 
are  the  Alms-houses,  founded  by  Christopher  Pegg,  in  1669, 
for  the  accommodation  of  six  poor  widows  or  widowers  of  the 
town  of  Ashbourn ;  on  one  of  the  walls  of  which  is  a  shield 
charged  with  the  arms  of  the  generous  benefactor — arg.  a 
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chevron  between  three  wedges  sable.  Within  a  short  distance 
of  the  Alms-houses  is  the  house  formerly  the  residence  of  the 
celebrated  Dr.  John  Taylor,  the  intimate  friend  and  associate 
of  Dr.  Johnson,  the  great  lexicographer. 

Ashbourn  Hall,  a  square  stuccoed  erection,  stands  on  a 
slope  overlooking  the  little  river  Henmore  ;  the  mansion  itself 
possesses  few  architectural  excellences,  but  the  gardens  and 
pleasure-grounds  are  laid  out  with  considerable  judgment  and 
taste  ;  and  the  river,  as  it  winds  through  the  park,  spreading 
itself  out  in  a  series  of  lakes  and  pools  which  are  separated 
from  each  other  by  miniature  waterfalls  and  cascades,  adds 
greatly  to  the  sylvan  beauty  of  the  scenery. 

The  hall  was  from  a  very  early  period  the  seat  of  the 
Cockaynes,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  famous  Derbyshire 
families,  which  numbered  among  its  members  many  eminent 
statesmen  and  warriors.  Sir  Aston  Cockayne,  the  last  male 
representative  of  this  branch  of  the  family,  joined  with  his 
son  in  the  sale  of  Ashbourn  Hall,  and  other  estates,  to 
Sir  William  Boothby,  Bart.,  and  from  that  time,  until 
within  a  recent  period,  Ashbourn  Hall  continued  the  residence 
of  the  Boothby's,  a  family  distinguished  for  their  high  in- 
tellectual attainments;  it  is  now  the  seat  of  Captain  Holland, 
K.N. 

We  refreshed  at  the  Green  Man  Hotel,  an  old-established 
and  well-conducted  house,  and  afterwards  strolled  throxigh 
the  town  to  the  bridge,  from  whence  a  good  view  of  the  hall 
is  obtained,  thence  we  proceeded  along  Church  Street  to  the 
church,  the  glory  and  the  boast  of  Ashbourn. 

The  venerable  fabric  stands  at  the  western  end  of  the  town, 
on  the  road  to  Hanging  Bridge,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  spa- 
cious grave-yard  partially  environed  by  trees.  .  It  is  a  large 
and  handsome  structure  of  great  antiquity,  built  in  the  form 
of  a  cross,  and  includes  a  nave,  chancel,  and  north  and  south 
transepts,  with  a  square  tower  rising  from  the  intersection, 
surmounted  by  a  lofty  and  elegantly  ornamented  octagon 
spire,  pierced  with  five  rows  of  spire  lights,  and  enriched  at 
the  angles  with  ball-flower  ornaments ;  this  spire  attains  a 
height  of  212  feet,  and  from  its  remarkable  lightness  and 
beauty,  it  has  been  named  "the  pride  of  the  Peak." 

On  entering  the  churchyard,  we  passed  along  a  narrow 
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avenue  of  closely-clipped  limes,  on  reaching  the  further  ex- 
tremity of  which  the  edifice  itself  appeared,  revealing  all  the 
elegance  and  beauty  of  its  vast  proportions.  The  time  of  our 
visit  was  a  most  favourable  one,  and  we  saw  it  to  great  ad- 
vantage ;  the  sky  was  clear,  and  the  sun,  which  had  long 
passed  the  meridian,  shed  a  warm  and  mellow  light  upon 
the  sacred  pile,  touching  the  traceried  windows,  the  graceful 
arches,  and  delicate  carvings,  with  exquisite  beauty,  increased 
by  the  broad  shadows  which  brought  out  the  more  prominent 
parts  in  bold  relief.  The  building  exhibits  the  characteristics 
of  the  different  periods,  from  the  severe  early  English  of  the 
thirteenth  century  to  the  florid  perpendicular  which  imme- 
diately preceded  the  Reformation,  when  English  ecclesiastical 
architecture  may  be  said  to  have  attained  its  full  develop- 
ment. At  the  first  general  view,  the  beholder  is  struck  with 
the  apparent  order  and  unity  of  design  manifest ;  but  upon  a 
more  close  examination,  the  building  is  found  to  be  made  up 
of  parts  belonging  to  totally  distinct  styles,  yet  so  arranged 
as  to  harmonize  and  blend  together  without  producing  in  the 
mind  of  the  spectator  any  strong  impressions  of  contrast.  In 
some  places  there  is  a  certain  massiveness  noticeable,  which 
at  times  borders  on  heaviness,  but  the  effect  of  the  whole  is 
noble  and  imposing. 

The  church  is  believed  to  occupy  the  site  of  a  more  ancient 
foundation,  which  is  known  to  have  existed  at  a  period  an- 
terior to  the  Conquest.  The  present  building  was  dedicated 
by  Hugh  de  Patishul,  Bishop  of  Coventry,  in  honour  of  St. 
Oswald,  as  appears  by  the  following  inscription  on  an  ancient 
brass  plate  found  when  repairing  the  church  some  years 
ago,  and  now  affixed  to  a  marble  tablet  against  one  of  the 
piers  : — "Anno  ab  incarnacione  D'ni  M.CC.XLI.  viii.  kl.  Maii 
dedicata  est  hec  Eccia.  et  hoc  Altare  consecratum  in  honore 
Sci.  Oswaldi  Regis  et  Martiris  a  venerabili  Patre  Domino 
Hugone  de  Patishul  Coventrensi  Episcopo."  A  fac-simile  of 
this  plate,  which  is  about  eight  inches  by  four,  is  given  in  the 
"Gentleman's  Mazagine,"  for  September  1772,  p.  416.  The 
sides  of  the  nave  and  choir  appear  to  be  the  oldest  portions 
of  the  building,  and  exhibit  the  usual  heavy  buttresses 
and  long  lancet  windows  of  the  time  of  Henry  III.,  whilst 
the  north  and  south  transepts,  and  the  east  end  of  the  choir, 
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give  evidence  of  a  later  period,  in  the  lighter  and  more  orna- 
mental workmanship  they  display. 

The  interior  is  particularly  light  and  spacious,  and  exhibits 
some  good  examples  of  architectural  carving.  The  roof  of 
the  nave  is  supported  by  a  series  of  pointed  arches,  springing 
on  each  side  from  massive  clustered  columns,  with  moulded 
and  ornamental  capitals.  The  author  of  "Peak  Scenery,"  in 
describing  this  church,  says,  these  pillars  have  in  several 
places  been  strangely  defaced  and  cut  away,  in  order  that  some 
unmeaning  monumental  tablets  might  be  more  conveniently 
put  against  them.  "  It  is  a  pity,"  he  adds,  "  that  the  church- 
wardens who  allowed  such  a  mutilation  were  not  made  to  do 
penance  for  such  an  instance  of  bad  taste."  Happily  the 
reproach  no  longer  applies,  for  among  the  improvements  and 
restorations  effected  some  years  ago  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Cottingham,  these  unsightly  tablets  were  removed  to 
places  more  suited  for  their  reception ;  at  the  same  time,  a 
large  monument  which  partially  blocked  up  a  beautiful  lancet 
window,  was  transferred  to  another  part  of  the  church,  and 
placed  against  a  blank  wall,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the 
architectural  features  of  the  building. 

The  north  and  south  sides  of  the  chancel  appear  to  have 
been  built  about  the  same  time  as  the  nave,  but  the  east  end 
is  of  a  much  later  date,  and  is  lighted  by  a  magnificent  per- 
pendicular window  of  seven  lights,  transomed,  the  upper 
portion  being  divided  into  small  panel-like  compartments  by 
smaller  mullions,  which  spring  from  the  principal  lights,  and 
are  carried  vertically  up  through  the  head  ;  the  principal  as 
well  as  the  subordinate  lights  of  this  window  are  deeply 
cusped  and  foliated.  The  windows  of  the  north  transept  are 
in  the  decorated  style,  and  those  in  the  south  are  of  the  later 
florid  or  perpendicular  period. 

The  church  contains  many  ancient  and  curious  monuments, 
tablets,  and  other  sepulchral  memorials,  some  of  them  of  an 
elaborate  and  costly  character.  In  the  south  transept  is  a 
fine  altar-tomb  of  alabaster,  on  which  are  the  recumbent 
figures  of  Sir  Humphrey  Bradbourne,  Knight,  of  Lea,  and 
his  wife,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Turvill,  of  New- 
hall,  Warwickshire.  The  knight  is  habited  in  plate  armour, 
with  a  collar  of  s.s.  and  a  short  sword  by  his  side  ;  his  wife 
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is  robed  in  a  close-fitting  gown  and  kirtle,  with  a  ruff  and 
head-dress  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth ;  on  each  side  of  the  tomb 
are  sculptured  a  series  of  figures,  one  side  representing  the 
sons  and  the  other  the  daughters  of  Sir  Humphrey,  each 
holding  an  escutcheon  charged  with  the  arms  of  the  Brad- 
bournes,  impaled  with  those  of  their  respective  alliances. 
At  the  west  end  is  a  shield  encircled  by  a  garter,  bearing  the 
arms  of  the  several  families  with  whom  the  Bradbournes 
claim  to  quarter,  and  two  other  smaller  shields,  one  charged 
with  the  arms  of  Bradbourne  and  the  other  with  those  of 
Turvill.  There  is  a  second  altar-tomb  and  some  other  memo- 
rials of  the  Bradbournes  in  this  transept. 

The  north  transept  appears  to  have  been  appropriated  as 
a  mortuary  chapel  for  the  Cockayne  and  Boothby  families, 
whose  memories  are  perpetuated  in  numerous  monumental 
effigies  and  altar-tombs.  One,  a  large  embattled  altar-tomb, 
is  enriched  with  quatrefoils  and  Gothic  tracery ;  on  the  top 
are  two  effigies  sculptured  in  alabaster,  representing  a  knight 
in  plate  armour  with  pointed  helmet,  and  by  his  side  the 
figure  of  a  man  habited  as  a  palmer,  with  a  purse  and  dagger 
attached  to  his  girdle.  On  the  breast  of  the  knight  are  dis- 
played three  cocks,  the  arms  of  the  Cockayne  family.  There 
is  no  inscription  on  the  tomb,  but  it  is  believed  to  be  that  of 
John  Cockayne,  Esq.,  who  died  in  1373.  Near  to  this  is  a 
marble  tombstone,  bearing  the  following  inscription  : — 

"  Here  lyeth  Sir  Thomas  Cockaine, 
Made  knight  at  Turney  and  Turwyne ; 
Who  builded  here  fayre  houses  twayne, 
With  many  profittes  that  remayne : 
And  three  fayre  parks  impaled  he, 
For  his  successors  here  to  be ; 
And  did  his  house  and  name  restore, 
Which  others  had  decayed  before ; 
And  was  a  knight  so  worshipfull, 
So  virtuous,  wyse,  and  pitifull ; 
His  dedes  deserve  that  his  good  name 
Lyve  here  in  everlasting  fame." 

There  are  several  monumental  tablets  of  the  Boothbys, 
the  epitaphs  of  which  are  from  the  pen  of  the  late  Sir 
Brooke  Boothby,  Bart.,  a  gentleman  whose  classic  taste  and 
refined  sensibility  has  been  made  known  to  the  world  throuh 
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the  publication  of  a  volume  of  poems,  entitled,  "  Sorrows, 
sacred  to  Penelope,"  a  work  written  in  memory  of  his  only 
child,  who  died  in  1791,  at  the  age  of  six  years.  Her  monu- 
ment, which  stands  near  the  middle  of  the  transept,  cannot 
fail  to  arrest  the  attention  and  call  forth  the  admiration  of 
every  beholder.  It  is  executed  in  white  statuary  marble,  and 
represents  the  deceased,  in  a  sleeping  attitude,  reclining  upon 
a  mattress ;  the  arms  are  drawn  up,  and  rest  upon  the  pillow, 
and  the  feet  are  thrown  negligently  one  over  the  other  ;  the 
sereneness  of  feature  and  attitude,  and  the  idea  of  repose 
which  marks  the  expression  of  the  countenance,  are  well 
conveyed,  and  the  general  contour  is  at  once  natural  and 
graceful,  the  drapery  being  so  arranged  as  to  fall  in  numerous 
flowing  lines,  by  which  delicacy  and  power  are  at  the  same 
time  preserved.  The  whole  is  a  happy  embodiment  of  those 
lines  in  which  Byron  describes  the  first  hours  of  death — 

"  Before  decay's  effacing  fingers, 
Have  swept  the  lines  where  beauty  lingers." 

On  the  pedestal  supporting  the   figure  is   the   following 
inscription — 

"  To  Penelope, 

Only  child  of  Sir  Brooke  Boothby  and  Dame  Susannah  Boothby, 
Born  April  llth,  1785  ;  Died  March  13th,  1791. 

She  was  in  form  and  intellect  most  exquisite. 

The  unfortunate  parents  ventured  their  all  on  this  frail  bark,  and  the 
wreck  was  total." 


"  Omnia  tecum  una  perierunt  gaudia  nostra.     Tu  vero  felix  et  beata 
Penelope  mea.     Quse  tot  tautisque  miseriis  una  morte  perfuncta  es." 


"  Lei  che'l  ciel  ne  mostra  terra  n'asconde. 
Le  crespe  chiome  d'or  puro  lucente. 
E'l  lampoggiar  del  Angellico  riso, 
Che  soleau  far  in  terra  un  Paradiso, 
Poca  polvere  son  che  nulla  sente." 


"Beaute",  c'est  done  ici  ton  dernier  azyle.  Son  cercueil  ne  la 
contient  pas  toute  entiere.  II  attend  le  reste  de  sa  proie  ;  II  ne 
1'attendra  pas  longtemps." 
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The  following  line,  inscribed  upon  a  tablet,  is  indicative 
of  the  feelings  of  the  youthful  sufferer  : — 

"  I  was  not  in  safety,  neither  had  I  rest,  and  trouble  came." 

This  work  of  art,  which  is  believed  to  have  furnished  the 
idea  for  Chantrey's  celebrated  group,  the  "Sleeping  Children," 
ha  Lichfield  Cathedral,  is  from  the  chisel  of  Banks,  and  is 
generally  considered  to  be  his  master-piece. 

Monumental  sculpture  is  a  branch  of  art  especially  difficult 
in  its  successful  treatment,  and  has,  unfortunately,  but  too 
often  degenerated  into  a  mere  vulgar  meritriciousness,  void 
of  all  poetical  imagination,  and  offensive  both  to  sense  and 
good  taste  ;  it  is,  indeed,  seldom  that  we  meet  with  a  work 
of  the  class  exhibiting  so  much  originality  of  conception  and 
so  much  excellence  in  form  and  feature  as  the  one  now  under 
notice.  As  of  Chantrey's  "  Sleeping  Children,"  so  may  it 
be  said  of  this,  "  a  man  must  be  made  of  unnaturally  stern 
stuff  who  can  contemplate  it  unmoved." 

Within  a  few  feet  of  this  monument,  a  plain  flagstone  re- 
cords the  death  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Langton,  Dean  of  Clogher, 
who  was  killed  by  falling  with  his  horse  over  a  precipice  in 
Dove  Dale,  28th  July  1761.  It  is  somewhat  singular  that 
no  Christian  name  is  given,  and  what  is  perhaps  more  re- 
markable, there  is,  as  we  were  told,  no  entry  of  the  burial 
recorded  in  the  parish  register. 

There  are  some  other  monuments  in  the  church,  and  on 
the  walls  are  disposed  several  tablets,  the  more  lowly  memo- 
rials of  members  of  different  local  families,  who,  though  not 
so  eminent,  were  perhaps  not  less  virtuous  than  those  whose 
tombs  we  have  already  described — Requiescat  in  pace. 

At  Mayfield  Cottage,  a  small  and  unostentatious  country 
residence,  about  two  miles  from  Ashbourn,  Tom  Moore, 
Ireland's  genial  bard,  lived  for  a  considerable  period  ;  many 
of  his  letters  to  Lord  Byron,  since  published  in  Earl  Russell's 
"  Life  of  Moore,"  were  dated  from  it ;  here  he  composed  the 
greater  part  of  that  fascinating  poem,  •'  Lalla  Rookh  ;"  and 
the  beautiful  lines,  "Those  Evening  Bells,"  were  inspired  by 
the  sweet  music  of  Ashbourn  church  bells — 

"  Those  evening  bells  !  those  evening  bella  ! 
How  many  a  tale  their  music  tells, 
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Of  youth,  and  home,  and  that  sweet  time, 
When  last  I  heard  their  soothing  chime. 

Those  joyous  hours  are  pass'd  away  ; 
And  many  a  heart,  that  then  was  gay, 
Within  the  tomb  now  darkly  dwells, 
And  hears  no  more  those  evening  bells. 

And  so  'twill  be  when  I  am  gone  ; 
That  tuneful  peal  will  still  ring  on, 
While  other  bards  shall  walk  these  dells, 
And  sing  your  praise,  sweet  evening  bells ! " 

"We  left  Ashbourn  in  the  afternoon,  intending  to  spend  a 
half-hour  at  Ham,  and  then  proceed  through  Dove  Dale  to 
Hartington,  where  we  had  arranged  to  take  up  our  quarters 
for  the  night. 

On  leaving  the  town  the  road  diverges  to  the  left,  and  des- 
cends somewhat  abruptly  until  it  reaches  the  Schoo,  which  is 
spanned  by  an  old-fashioned  stone  bridge.  Having  crossed 
the  stream,  we  continued  along  an  unfrequented  path  that 
winds  irregularly  among  pleasant  rural  scenery,  and  soon 
reached  the  open  valley,  where  the  prospect,  though  less 
striking  and  romantic  than  in  some  other  parts  of  Derbyshire, 
includes  within  its  ample  sweep  many  charming  combinations 
of  sylvan  and  meadow  scenery,  among  which  the  tourist,  as 
he  journeys  through,  loiters  with  sensations  of  delight.  The 
valley  is  of  considerable  extent,  fertile,  and  well  cultivated, 
spreading  out  in  brood  level  pastures  that  alternate  with  ricli 
harvest  fields,  plentifully  sprinkled  with  trees,  and  shaded  by 
woods,  among  which  lie  snug  little  farms  and  homesteads, 
half  hidden  in  the  abundant  foliage.  Apart  from  the  expanse, 
there  is  a  charm  in  the  varieties  of  colour,  and  the  eye  is 
delighted  with  the  constant  alternations  of  light  and  shade, 
caused  by  the  diversified  character  of  the  more  distant  land- 
scape, which  rises  and  falls  in  a  succession  of  undulating 
eminences,  that  stretch  away  until  they  mingle  with  the  far 
off  hills  of  Staffordshira  The  Dove  adds  its  beauties  to  the 
scene,  and  spreads  its  wavy  crystal  as  it  serpentines  through 
the  luxuriant  meads,  gambolling  playfully  beneath  the  spread- 
ing branches  of  the  trees  which  overhang  its  banks.  There 
is  no  lack  of  clean  and  homely-looking  cottages,  and  here  and 
there  is  seen  a  straggling  village  or  rural  hamlet,  partly 
shaded  with  trees,  and  partly  raised  above  the  groves  by 
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•which  it  is  surrounded,  whilst  in  the  distance  a  few  green 
swells  rising  above  the  circling  woods  mark  the  summit  of 
the  Staffordshire  downs. 

Approaching  Mappleton  the  bold  forms  of  Bunster  Hill 
and  Thorp  Cloud  are  seen  towering  proudly  above  the  inter- 
vening foliage.  Okeover  Hall,  a  plain  but  substantial  brick 
mansion,  the  seat  of  Haughton  Charles  Okeover,  Esq.,  whose 
ancestors  have  been  lords  of  the  manor  of  Okeover  from  the 
time  of  the  conquest,  stands  a  little  distance  off  on  the  Staf- 
fordshire side  of  the  Dove.  It  occupies  a  pleasant  position 
on  a  gentle  rise  of  land  that  swells  gradually  from  the  river ; 
the  grounds  are  laid  out  in  lawns,  gardens,  and  groves,  and 
an  amphitheatre  of  lofty  woods  closes  in  the  scene  behind. 
Okeover  Church,  a  neat  Gothic  structure  with  a  square  tower, 
stands  within  a  few  yards  of  the  hall,  and  together  they  form 
a  pleasing  group  in  the  prospect. 

Mappleton  is  a  quiet  rural  village,  pleasantly  situated  on 
the  foot  of  a  sloping  eminence  that  commands  a  fine  view 
across  the  valley  of  the  Dove  to  the  Stafford  shire  hills  beyond ; 
the  houses  are  mostly  old  red  brick  structures,  which  stand 
bordering  on  the  highway  in  an  irregular  line ;  the  bald  and 
cheerless  aspect  of  the  brickwork,  so  lifeless-looking  in  com- 
parison with  the  warm  grey  colouring  of  the  native  stone, 
is  in  some  degree  relieved  by  the  trees  and  gardens  which 
prettily  intermingle  with  the  houses,  and  divest  them  of  that 
cold  and  uninviting  character  they  would  otherwise  assume. 
The  church,  an  unpretending  edifice,  stands  a  little  way  back 
from  the  road  ;  like  the  dwellings,  it  is  built  of  brick,  of  an 
oblong  form,  with  a  tower,  the  top  of  which  is  of  a  domi- 
circular  shape,  and  crowned  by  a  small  metal  urn. 

Leaving  Mappleton,  we  have  some  pleasant  sylvan  scenery 
on  the  left,  where  the  green  meadows  slope  down  to  the 
river,  and  the  tall  firs  and  spreading  elms  that  border  the 
road  intermingle  their  hues  and  diffuse  a  perpetual  gloom. 
On  the  right  the  view  is  shut  out  by  a  plantation,  on  reach- 
ing the  further  end  of  which  the  road  begins  to  rise,  and 
continues  on  the  ascent  until  we  reach  Spend  Lane,  from 
whence  a  fine  retrospective  view  is  obtained  of  the  valley  of 
the  Dove,  with  its  broad-rolling  fields,  its  orchards  and 
gardens,  its  rich  pastures  and  dark-hued  plantations,  its 
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undulating  hills  and  wood-crowned  eminences,  its  wide  ex- 
panse of  hill  and  dale,  and  the  river,  ever  an  object  of  beauty, 
glinting  through  the  trees,  and  gleaming  fitfully  at  every 
bend  as  it  pursues  its  mazy  course  through  the  yellow  fields 
and  sunny  glades  that  extend  in  seemingly  interminable 
succession. 

Keeping  on  along  Spend  Lane,  the  road  becomes  more 
level,  but  the  views  are  partially  excluded  by  the  thick  copse. 
Never  mind,  there  is  much  to  delight  the  eye  among  the 
wealth  of  flowering  brambles  and  the  beautiful  variety  of  wild 
plants.  It  is  just  the  place  for  a  summer  saunter,  quiet  and 
secluded,  with  but  few  wayfarers,  so  that  you  may  shape 
your  ideas  and  fancies  without  much  fear  of  interruption. 
The  tall  trees  spring  from  the  thick  undergrowth,  and  form 
a  verdant  archway  overhead,  and  the  sunlight  flecks  the  path 
where  it  comes  glinting  through  the  whispering  leaves ; 
gleamy  vistas  open  here  and  there,  and  you  feel  the  exhilarat- 
ing influence  of  the  uninterrupted  breeze  as  you  stop  to  look 
over  the  surrounding  country. 

Two  miles  from  Mappleton  we  leave  the  high  road  and 
pass  through  a  gate  011  the  left,  which  admits  to  a  bye-path 
that  leads  across  the  fields,  and  brings  us  to  the  edge  of  a 
hilly  ridge,  from  which  we  descend  by  a  rough  and  narrow 
cai*t-road,  where  we  have  to  look  to  our  footing,  so  full  is  it 
of  deep  wheel-ruts  and  hollows  and  gullies,  where  the  stones 
and  loose  soil  have  been  \vashed  away  by  successive  rains ;  it 
is  steep  withal,  so  much  so,  that  anything  short  of  a  double- 
quick  step  is  out  of  the  question ;  high-banks  rise  on  each 
side,  crowned  with  dwarf  oaks,  hollies,  and  hazels,  and 
bedecked  and  fringed  with  ferns,  harebells,  and  gaudy  fox- 
gloves that  struggle  for  space  with  the  brambles,  dogroses, 
and  wild  gooseberries  that  flourish  in  wild  and  untrimmed 
prodigality. 

Arrived  at  the  bottom,  we  find  two  or  three  poorish-look- 
ing  cottages  with  patches  of  garden  sheltered  by  tall  trees  ; 
passing  these,  we  have  next  to  struggle  up  a  loose  stony  lane 
nearly  as  rough  and  uneven  as  that  we  have  just  descended, 
and  as  we  scramble  up  we  are  reminded  of  the  frightful 
descriptions  given  by  travellers  of  the  Derbyshire  roads  a 
century  ago.  Near  the  top  is  Thorp,  a  picturesque  village 
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consisting  of  a  few  weather-beaten  cottages  built  irregularly 
over  the  slope  of  the  hill,  with  an  old-world  look  about  them 
that  carries  the  mind  back  to  the  rude  simplicity  of  former 
days.  The  church,  a  quaint  little  structure,  stands  near  the 
verge  of  a  precipice  overlooking  a  picturesque  dell ;  it  exhibits 
the  heavy  architectural  features  of  the  Norman  period,  and 
has  a  plain  squat  square  tower  at  the  western  end  nearly 
grown  over  with  ivy.  The  parsonage  stands  close  by,  and  is 
almost  as  quaint-looking  as  the  church  itself;  in  front  is  a 
flower  garden  with  a  few  fantastically-clipped  yews,  and 
several  gnarled  and  knotted  oak-tree  stumps,  which  detract 
somewhat  from  the  eifect  by  giving  it  too  much  the  appear- 
ance of  affected  rusticity. 

Onwards  the  road  keeps  the  high  ground,  running  in  an 
irregular  line  along  the  hill  side ;  on  the  right  appears  the 
head  of  Thorp  Cloud  rising  like  a  mighty  cone,  its  steep  sides 
bare  of  wood  but  carpeted  with  the  richest  turf,  guarding  the 
eastern  entrance  to  Dove  Dale,  opposite  to  which,  on  the  left 
of  the  road,  is  a  modest-looking  wayside  hostelry,  bearing  the 
ambitious  title  of  the  Dove  Dale  Hotel,  a  house  frequented 
by  picnic  parties  and  the  class  of  visitors  who  come  to  view 
the  natural  attractions  of  the  locality. 

The  entrance  to  Dove  Dale  is  only  a  few  minutes'  walk 
from  the  hotel  by  a  field-path  across  the  flank  of  the  hill. 
We  had  determined,  however,  before  entering  the  dale,  to 
walk  over  to  Ham,  a  place  which,  though  (being  on  the 
Staffordshire  side  of  the  river)  not  coming  strictly  within  the 
limits  of  a  Peak  ramble,  is  nevertheless  resorted  to  by  all 
who  visit  this  part  of  Derbyshire,  and  followed  a  beaten  track 
that  leads  down  to  the  bridge. 

As  we  descend  the  grassy  acclivities  at  the  foot  of  Thorp 
Cloud,  a  magnificent  view  of  Ham  Hall  is  obtained.  The 
village  itself  is  screened  by  an  intervening  grove  of  trees, 
but  the  mansion,  with  its  lofty  flag-tower  and  embattled 
parapets,  the  lawns  and  gardens  and  conservatories,  appear 
before  us  in  all  the  fulness  of  their  beauty  and  magnificence, 
environed  by  majestic  woods,  whose  sombre  foliage  is  delight- 
fully relieved  and  contrasted  by  the  delicate  colouring  of  the 
masonry;  the  whole  presenting  a  combination  of  architectural 
grandeur  and  sylvan  loveliness  rarely  equalled.  The  nearer 
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foreground  is  well  stored  with  picturesque  objects  and  happily 
harmonises  with  the  surrounding  landscape,  the  beauty  being 
enhanced  by  the  glowing  beams  of  the  declining  sun,  which 
diffuse  a  warm  roseate  tint  over  the  ripening  fields  and  new- 
mown  meadows  ;  lengthening  the  shadows  of  the  hedge-row 
fences,  and  softening  and  blending  the  outlines  of  the  more 
distant  eminences.  The  Manifold  enlivens  the  scene,  twink- 
ling in  the  golden  light  as  it  hurries  on  to  join  the  Dove,  and 
seeming  to  rejoice  in  having  once  more  gained  the  light  of 
day  after  its  subterraneous  journey  through  the  dark  recesses 
of  the  earth. 

As  we  have  already  stated  in  our  notice  of  Ashbourn,  Dr. 
Johnson  frequently  visited  this  part  of  the  country,  and  it 
is  believed  that  when  he  wrote  "  Rasellas,"  the  scenery 
around  Ham  furnished  him  with  the  idea  of  his  happy  valley. 

Near  the  bottom  of  the  valley  we  pass  Thorp  Mill,  and 
then  take  across  the  bridge  and  along  the  road,  which  for 
some  distance  runs  parallel  with  the  Manifold.  On  the  right 
is  seen  the  entrance  to  Dove  Dale  and  the  lofty  eminence  of 
Bunster  Hill,  and  on  the  left  we  catch  glimpses  of  the  sur- 
rounding country ;  the  views,  however,  are  limited  to  a 
narrow  range  of  vision  by  the  intervening  woods,  but  the 
river  keeps  us  pleasant  companionship  coursing  merrily 
onwards,  and  now  and  then  revealing  its  glistening  surface 
as  it  sweeps  along  between  the  double  row  of  spreading  limes 
and  sycamores  that  bound  its  course. 

Ham,  though  insignificant  in  the  size  and  scant  in  popula- 
tion, has  all  the  appearance  and  characteristics  of  a  model 
village  ;  it  consists  of  a  few  groups  of  cottages  built  chiefly 
of  stone  and  party-coloured  tiles,  with  curious  spiral  chimneys 
and  quaint  overhanging  gables  ;  the  houses,  though  humble 
in  appearance,  are  scrupulously  neat  and  clean,  and  the 
honey-suckled  porches  and  little  gardens  in  front,  nearly 
smothered  in  roses,  and  hollyhocks,  and  lilies,  give  you  an 
idea  of  rural  happiness  quite  cheering  to  hehold. 

The  first  object  that  arrests  the  attention  on  entering  the 
village  is  a  beautiful  decorated  Gothic  cross,  erected  some  few 
years  ago  by  Mr.  Watts  Russell  in  memory  of  his  wife.  It- 
stands  near  the  foot  of  the  bridge,  and  is  a  beautiful  specimen 
of  ornamental  carving.  The  form  is  hexagonal,  and  on  each 
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face  of  the  lower  stage  is  a  trefoiled  opening  surmounted  by 
a  richly  crocketted  canopy,  the  panel  of  the  one  on  the  west 
side  —  that  fronting  the  hall  —  bearing  the  following  inscription 
in  old  English  characters  :  — 

"  £Ins  Cross  anb  fountain, 

mdeb  bg  ber  ^usbanb, 

perpetuate  %  mcmorg  of 

(Due  folio  Jibes  in  tfjc  Ijearts 

of  mang  in  tins  tillage  anb 

Jlriqbbourboob, 


Free  as  for  all  these  crystal  waters  flow, 
Her  gentle  eyes  would  weep  for  others'  woe  ; 
Dried  is  that  fount  ;  but  long  may  this  endure, 
To  be  a  Well  of  Comfort  to  the  Poor." 

Above  the  openings  are  six  canopied  niches,  each  containing 
an  emblematic  figure  sculptured  in  stone,  and  the  whole  is 
crowned  by  a  crocketted  spire-like  erection,  terminating  in  a 
small  ornamental  cross.  As  will  be  seen  by  the  inscription 
above  quoted,  it  is  designed  as  a  well  and  drinking  fountain 
for  the  xise  of  the  villagers. 

The  Hall  is  most  romantically  situated  on  a  gentle  eminence, 
which  slopes  gradually  towards  the  river.  It  is  a  com- 
paratively modern  erection,  built  in  the  castellated  style  of 
the  late  Tudor  period,  with  an  embattled  tower  in  the  centre, 
a  long  array  of  square  mullioned  windows  in  front,  and  a 
covered  arcade  on  the  ground  floor. 

We  passed  through  the  lodge-gate  into  the  park,  and  thence 
along  a  gravelled  path  to  the  church,  which  stands  in  front 
of  the  hall,  being  separated  from  the  lawn  only  by  a  wire 
fence  and  a  border  of  dwarf  shrubs  and  flowers.  It  is  a  pic- 
turesque though  unpretending  structure  of  early  English 
foundation,  with  additions  of  a  later  period,  but  bearing  evi- 
dence of  having  been  recently  restored  —  happily  without  en- 
tirely destroying  the  effect  of  its  ancient  features.  Some  idea 
of  what  the  original  building  was  may  be  gathered  from  the 
following  description  given  of  it  by  the  author  of  "  Peak 
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Scenery : " — "The  tower,"  he  says,  "appears  to  be  a  structure 
of  foliage,  for  the  stone-work  is  so  invested  with  ivy  as  to  be 
almost  obscured  with  its  verdant  covering,  and  the  dial  of 
the  clock  is  half  buried  amongst  thickly-entwined  leaves.  Ash, 
alder,  and  wild  roses,  of  the  most  luxuriant  growth  and  colour, 
flourish  close  around  the  walls  of  the  church,  and  the  ad- 
joining burial  ground  is  covered  with  the  richest  verdure, 
amongst  which  a  grey  stone  occasionally  appears,  inscribed 
to  the  memory  of  those  who  sleep  beneath."  The  building 
has  a  low  square  tower  at  the  western  end,  surmounted  by  a 
gabled  roof,  which  reminds  'one  of  the  small  continental 
churches.  There  is  an  entrance  porch  near  the  south-west 
end,  and  a  chapel  on  the  same  side,  over  the  doorway  of 

which  are  the   letters    Rp ,    NH    and  the  date  1618.     The 

chancel  is  lighted  by  a  triplet  window,  filled  with  stained 
glass,  illustrating  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ.  On  the 
north  side  of  the  chancel  is  the  family  vault  of  the  Russells, 
over  which  has  been  erected  an  octagon  mortuary  chapel.  The 
door  was  locked,  consequently  we  had  not  an  opportunity  of 
viewing  the  beautiful  monument  within — one  of  Chantrey's 
best  works — which  it  contains.  The  following  description  of 
it  is  given  by  Rhodes,  the  intimate  friend  of  the  great 
sculptor  : — "  In  this  fine  monument  the  venerable  Pike 
Watts  is  represented  on  his  bed  of  death,  from  which  he  has 
half  raised  himself  by  a  final  effort  of  expiring  nature,  to 
perform  the  last  solemn  act  of  a  long  and  virtuous  life.  His 
only  daughter  and  her  children,  all  that  were  dearest  to  him 
in  life,  surround  his  couch,  and  bend  at  his  side,  as  they 
receive  from  his  lips  the  blessings  and  benedictions  of  a 
dying  parent.  Nothing  can  be  more  affecting  than  this 
family  group.  The  figures  have  the  semblance  of  beings 
like  ourselves,  with  passions,  feelings,  and  affections  similar 
to  our  own;  we  can,  therefore,  sympathize  in  their  affliction, 
and  mingle  our  tears  with  theirs.  Fame,  justice,  wisdom, 
fortitude,  charity,  faith,  religion,  are  all  represented  by 
certain  understood  modifications  of  the  human  form,  and 
they  may  be  bodied  forth  in  the  marble  with  great  skill  and 
felicity  of  execution.  But,  in  comparison  with  the  work 
now  referred  to,  how  cold  and  feeble  are  the  effects  they 
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produce  !  As  specimens  of  beautiful  workmanship  they  may 
excite  admiration,  but  they  cannot  reach  the  heart,  nor  call 
its  finer  and  more  touching  sympathies  into  action." 

In  the  churchyard  are  a  few  stunted  yews,  and  the  remains 
of  an  ancient  Runic  cross,  liberally  adorned  with  a  succession 
of  interlaced  knots  and  figures  sculptured  in  relief  on  the 
sides,  but  so  much  defaced  by  age  as  to  have  become  nearly 
obliterated. 

As  we  turned  to  depart  we  were  saluted  with  the  sound  of 
youthful  voices,  and  on  looking  round  beheld  a  group  of 
three  or  four  rosy-faced,  chubby-cheeked  children,  seated 
behind  a  tomb  in  a  retired  part  of  the  graveyard,  one  of 
whom  thus  early  evinced  an  ambitious  fondness  for  despotic 
power  by  acting  the  part  of  schoolmistress,  teaching  her 
younger  playmates  their  letters  from  an  imaginary  alphabet 
formed  of  plaited  rushes  and  dock  leaves.  Each  wore  a 
scarlet  cloak  and  a  little  bonnet  with  a  blue  ribbon  across, 
and  the  bright  colouring  of  their  attire  contrasting  with  the 
surrounding  greenery  gave  them  quite  a  picturesque  appear- 
ance. When  we  approached  they  gazed  at  us  for  a  moment 
with  an  air  of  childish  wonder  and  then  scampered  off,  trip- 
ping lightly  over  the  turf  like  so  many  fairies.  As  we  passed 
through  the  village  on  our  return,  we  met  with  several 
children  all  habited  in  the  same  gay  costume,  ani  on  inquiry 
learned  that  they  belonged  to  the  village  school,  which  is 
supported  by  the  liberality  of  Mrs.  Jesse  Watts  Russell. 

Leaving  the  park  by  the  lodge,  we  retraced  our  steps, 
making  right  good  speed,  the  more  so  that  the  lengthening 
shadows  reminded  us  of  the  near  approach  of  night. 
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Evening — Dove  Dale — Bunster  Hill  and  Thorp  Cloud — The  Dean  of 
Clogher  —  Impressive  Scenery  —  Tissington  Spires  —  Dove  Dale 
Church — Reynard's  Hall — Solitude — Sunset — A  difficult  Path — • 
Pickering  Tor  and  the  Steeples — Dove  Holes — Upper  Division  of 
Dove  Dale— Walton  and  Cotton— Twilight— Alstonfield— Mill  Dale 
— Hanson  Toot — Moonlight — Narrow  Dale — Pike  Pool — Cotton's 
Fishing  House — Beresford  Hall — The  Beauties  of  Dove  Dale — 
Beresford's  Glen — Hartington. 

FROM  Hani  there  is  a  short  cut  to  the  entrance  to  Dove  Dale, 
by  a  path  that  branches  off  the  road  near  the  village,  and 
leads  over  the  side  of  Bunster  Hill. 

Evening  comes  on  calm  and  golden,  and  as  we  mount  the 
steep  slopes  the  slanting  beams  of  the  declining  sun  come 
streaming  upon  us  with  dazzling,  almost  blinding  effect ;  the 
bold  acclivities  of  the  hill  are  covered  with  short  thick  grass, 
among  which  narrow  foot-tracks  run  in  and  out,  and  every- 
where sheep  are  seen  grazing  upon  the  verdant  knolls,  or 
crouching  in  their  sunny  lairs ;  and  the  silly  creatures, 
startled  at  the  appearance  of  intruders,  take  to  flight,  and 
give  themselves  a  world  of  unnecessary  trouble,  bleating 
timidly,  and  running  away  whenever  we  pass  near. 

A  few  minutes  brisk  walking  brings  us  to  the  Isaak 
Walton,  an  inn  well  known  to  tourists,  and  a  favourite  resort 
of  the  disciples  of  the  honest  and  cheerful-hearted  old 
angler,  whose  name  it  bears.  Passing  by  the  rear  of  the 
house,  we  cross  a  meadow  bounded  by  a  stone  fence,  and 
then  strike  into  a  footpath  which  soon  brings  us  to  the  brink 
of  the  Dove,  whence  a  narrow  foot-bridge  affords  access  to 
the  opposite  or  Derbyshire  side,  the  only  one  by  which  the 
intricate  windings  of  the  dale  can  with  safety  be  explored. 

The  entrance  to  Dove  Dale  is  an  introduction  quite  in 
character  with  the  marvels  beyond,  and  the  spectator  becomes 
almost  startled  by  the  wild  and  savage  grandeur  of  the  pros- 
pect to  which  a  few  steps  have  so  suddenly  introduced  him — 
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so  striking  in  contrast  with  the  calm  and  placid  beauty  of 
the  lovely  valley  through  which  it  is  approached.  The  green 
pastures,  the  sunny  glades,  the  fair  and  fertile  meadows,  the 
rising  slopes  mantled  with  waving  woods,  the  gentle  flowing 
river,  and  the  warm  rich  landscape,  have  hardly  faded  from 
the  sight  ere  he  finds  himself  in  the  midst  of  a  scene  where 
Nature  exhibits  some  of  her  most  striking  and  majestic 
features,  and  where,  instead  of  the  sweet  melodies  of  the 
birds,  the  bleating  of  flocks,  and  the  gladsome  hum  of  sunny 
music,  he  has  to  listen  to  the  angry  brawling  of  the  tortuous 
stream,  as  it  frets  and  chafes  round  the  little  islets,  or  dashes 
with  impetuosity  over  the  rocky  barriers  that  here  and 
there  impede  its  course. 

Bunster  Hill  on  the  one  side,  and  Thorp  Cloud  on  the 
other,  two  abrupt  and  lofty  eminences,  the  former  1,200  feet 
in  height,  and  the  latter  attaining  to  an  almost  equal  eleva- 
tion, stand,  like  mighty  sentinels,  guarding  the  approach  to 
this  narrow  and  gloomy  ravine.  Passing  between  these  rocky 
portals,  we  are  admitted  into  a  secluded  valley  or  glen,  through 
which  flows  a  clear  and  rapid  stream,  with  green  banks  and 
shelving  slopes,  hemmed  in  by  bold  and  lofty  hills,  mantled 
with  thick  scrub  and  brushwood,  through  which  frequently 
protrude  grey  weather-beaten  crags  and  walls  of  naked  lime- 
stone rock.  Half  a  mile  from  the  entrance  we  come  to  a 
sudden  bend,  when  the  dale  expands,  and,  pausing  to  look 
around,  we  find  ourselves  in  a  vast  amphitheatre  of  rock  and 
foliage,  where  crag  and  screes,  and  wood  and  water,  blend 
together  in  varied  and  picturesque  combinations.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  dale  rises  a  mountain  ridge,  clothed  with 
a  dense  forest  of  larch  and  pine,  which  sweeps  down  almost 
to  the  brink  of  the  river.  The  near  side,  though  not  so  well 
wooded,  presents  a  greater  diversity  of  form,  and  being  less 
bold  and  precipitous,  there  is  a  happier  commingling  of  lines. 
Pacing  slowly  on,  the  rugged  path  leads  up  and  down,  over 
little  knolls  and  across  patches  of  sward;  now  it  narrows 
into  a  mere  track,  anon  it  winds  through  rank  grass  and 
trailing  weeds,  and  among  beds  of  nettles  and  broad-leaved 
batter  docks  ;  and  the  river,  as  it  ripples  merrily  on,  delights 
the  ear  with  the  sound  of  its  babbling  waters,  revealing  fresh 
beauties  at  every  curve  and  sinuosity — here  it  glides  smoothly 
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and  tranquilly  along,  there  it  dashes  tumultuously  over  the 
rocky  fragments  and  moss  begrown  stones  that  lie  across  its 
channel,  and  now  and  then  it  spreads  out  into  lakes  and  shal- 
low pools,  some  of  which,  from  the  long  drought,  have  become 
little  else  than  marshy  ponds,  overgrown  with  sedge  and 
rushes,  and  the  rich  greenery  of  aquatic  vegetation. 

By  and  by  the  scenery  becomes  more  boldly  featured  and 
assumes  a  wilder  and  more  savage  character;  beyond,  the  view 
is  shut  out  by  a  lofty  beetling  cliff  that  protrudes  its  un- 
wieldy form  far  out  into  the  stream,  threatening  a  barrier  to 
all  further  progress.  Here  the  road  quits  the  margin  of  the 
river  and  mounts  up  to  the  top  of  the  precipice,  from  the 
verge  of  which  the  unfortunate  Dean  of  Clogher,  Mr.  Langton, 
lost  his  life  a  century  ago,  when  attempting  to  ascend  on 
horseback. 

From  the  summit  of  this  eminence  the  views  are  very  fine, 
and  the  combination  of  scenery  included  within  the  limits 
is  at  once  strikingly  impressive  and  rich  and  beautifully 
varied.  On  the  Staffordshire  side  of  the  river  the  rocks  rise 
in  abrupt  and  imposing  masses,  their  bleached  and  hoary 
fronts  seamed  and  channeled  in  innumerable  rents  and 
fissures:  here  riven,  jagged,  and  shattered,  there  roughened 
with  furze  and  green  with  moss  and  trailing  ivy.  The  lower 
acclivities  are  overgrown  with  hawthorn,  wild-briar,  and 
brushwood,  and  above,  the  ever-green  holly,  the  mournful 
yew,  and  the  drooping  birch  mingle  their  foliage  and  cast  a 
verdurous  shade  on  all  below.  The  nearer  foreground  is 
broken  into  picturesque  inequalities,  and  the  rocky  natiire  of 
the  soil  is  strangely  and  fantastically  displayed:  Here  and 
there  huge  isolated  cliffs  and  columnar  crags,  of  the  most 
uncouth  forms,  standing  singly  and  in  groups,  thrust  them- 
selves out  through  the  turf  and  spreading  thicket,  some 
pinnacled  and  castellated,  others  grim  and  spectral  like, 
springing  up  abruptly  like  the  spire  of  a  church  ;  others 
again,  broken,  rugged,  and  shelving,  bedecked  and  fringed 
with  moss  and  ferns,  and  adorned  with  graceful  foliage  which 
hangs  like  wreaths  from  every  ledge  and  cleft.  Each  particular 
rock  has  been  named  by  the  neighbouring  peasantry  or  guides, 
and  one  group,  more  striking  than  the  others,  has  received 
the  appellation  of  Tissington  Spires  orjthgJTwelve  Apostles. 
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Descending  again  to  the  bottom  of  the  dale,  we  come 
presently  to  a  singular  insulated  pile  of  limestone  which  rises 
with  massive  grandeur  from  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  ; 
the  lower  portion  is  compact,  but  above  the  rock  is  perforated 
and  indented  with  numerous  cavities  and  fissures,  and  crested 
with  riven  and  serrated  crags  and  pinnacles,  which,  from 
their  supposed  resemblance  to  the  battlemented  parapets  of 
an  ecclesiastical  building,  have  acquired  for  it  the  name  of 
Dove  Dale  Church.  Edwards,  in  his  poem  "The  Tour  of  the 
Dove,"  makes  allusion  to  this  spot  in  the  following  lines  : — 

"  Thou  venerable  fane  !  thy  walls  were  reared, 

Thy  ivied  arches  springing  roofed  the  void, 
Thy  fretted  spires  above  the  trees  appeared, 

Ere  science  one  fair  order  had  employed — 

One  metal,  gold  or  silver  unalloyed, 
To  shape  and  ornament  her  piles  with  grace  ; 

And  yet,  the  high  emotions  here  enjoyed, 
The  humbling  thoughts  that  human  pride  abase, 
Might  well  befit  the  service  of  a  holier  place. 

I  glance  around  the  dale  from  right  to  left — 

It  seems  as  paradise  were  passing  by, 
And  I  behold  it  from  this  sacred  cleft, 

Flowers  yield  their  fragrance  ;  trees,  luxuriant,  high, 

Climb  the  rude  rocks  ;  and  in  the  orient  sky, 
O'er  yonder  peak,  the  sun  reveals  his  fires  ; 

The  sparkling  stream  of  Dove  has  caught  his  eye  ; 
His  glory  lightens  all  the  cliffs  and  spires  ; 
I  see,  I  feel,  my  spirit  glows  with  rapt  desires. 

0  hither  bring  the  harp  from  Judah's  palms, 

With  psaltery,  sackbut,  dulcimer  and  lute  ; 
The  music  tuned  of  old  to  golden  psalms, 

This  crag-built  Church,  these  rocky  aisles  will  suit : 

They  come — the  wilderness  no  more  is  mute  ; 
The  winds  have  brought  the  harpings  of  the  sky  ; 

Dove  breathes  her  dulcet  tones,  the  lark  his  flute  ; 
The  psaltery,  trees,  the  sackbut,  caves  supply, 
And  one  harmonious  voice  of  praise  ascends  on  high." 

A  few  paces  higher  up  the  dale,  on  the  Derbyshire  side,  is 
Reynard's  Hall,  a  cavernous  chamber  or  opening  formed  by 
the  shrinking  of  the  strata  during  the  cooling  of  the  great 
limestone  bubble.  The  ascent  to  this  is  by  a  steep  and 
rugged  path  strewn  with  loose  stones  and  crumbling  rock, 
where  you  have  to  tread  with  caution  for  fear  of  being  preci- 
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pitated  over  the  slippery  crags  into  the  stream  below.  A. 
broad  mass  of  naked  perpendicular  rock  shoots  boldly  up 
from  the  mountain  side  until  it  attains  an  elevation  of  200 
or  300  feet ;  near  the  top  it  is  perforated  by  a  naturally- 
formed  archway,  40  feet  high  and  about  20  feet  wide,  giving 
admission  to  an  open  space  or  court,  and  thence  by  an  open- 
ing in  the  parent  rock  to  an  inner  chamber  or  recess  called 
the  Hall.  There  is  a  smaller  opening  a  little  lower  down 
which  bears  the  name  of  Reynard's  Kitchen. 

Reynard's  Hall  is  a  favourite  resort  of  the  numerous 
pleasure  seekers  and  picnic  parties  who  visit  Dove  Dale 
during  the  summer  months,  and  the  broken  glass,  orange 
peel,  and  other  fragmentary  remains  we  find  scattered  about, 
tell  the  story  of  frolic,  feast,  and  fun.  Cotton  alludes  to  this 
cavern  in  the  following  stanza  of  his  poem  "  Retirement :" — 

"  Oh,  my  beloved  caves !  from  Dog-star's  heat, 
And  all  anxieties,  my  safe  retreat ; 
What  safety,  privacy,  what  true  delight, 
In  th'  artificial  night, 
Your  gloomy  entrails  make, 
Have  I  taken,  do  I  take ! 
How  oft  when  grief  has  made  me  fly 
To  hide  me  from  society, 
Ev'n  of  my  dearest  friends,  have  I 
In  your  recesses  friendly  shade, 
All  my  sorrows  open  laid, 
And  my  most  secret  woes  entrusted  to  your  privacy  ! " 

We  are  now  in  the  wildest  part  of  the  dale,  and  the  scene 
viewed  from  these  heights  is  one  of  striking  and  almost 
unique  grandeur.  In  whichever  direction  we  gaze,  the  eye 
takes  in  a  multitudinous  assemblage  of  cliffs  and  promon- 
tories, some  grey,  some  purple,  and  some,  as  the  stream  of 
sunlight  falls  upon  them,  having  a  rich  golden  hue  that 
reminds  us  of 'the  soft  aerial  haze  with  which  Turner  de- 
lighted to  envelope  his  gorgeous  productions.  High  rocks 
overhang  the  valley,  and  lofty  hills  look  down  upon  them 
again,  and  the  wonderful  combination  of  crag  and  woodland 
gives  to  all  a  charm  which  almost  fascinates  by  its  mag- 
nificence and  beauty.  All  within  the  limits  is  chaos  and 
confusion,  huge  fragments  that  have  been  rent  from  the 
neighbouring  bluffs  and  headlands  bestrew  the  slopes,  and 
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lie  scattered  about  in  the  most  picturesque  disorder,  some 
naked,  channeled,  and  weather-worn,  and  others  partially 
hidden  in  wild  ivy  and  brushwood,  with  occasionally  a  stunted 
yew  or  verdant  holly  peering  out  from  crevices  so  high  up 
that  we  can  hardly  distinguish  one  from  the  other,  and, 
through  the  midst,  the  river  rushes  on  with  headlong  force, 
twisting  and  eddying,  and  swirling  and  splashing  from  side 
to  side,  leaping  from  ledge  to  ledge,  or  precipitating  itself 
over  the  rocky  heaps  in  masses  of  whitened  foam  that  look 
whiter  by  contrast  with  the  blackness  of  the  shattered  crags, 
or  the  deep  greenery  of  the  turfy  slopes. 

A  scene  of  more  utter  loneliness  or  stern  magnificence  it 
would  be  difficult  to  conceive ;  it  is — 

"  A  solitude  where  nought  of  life  is  seen, 
A  silence  that  forbids  all  earthly  sound." 

And  even  the  birds  seem  to  shun  a  seclusion  so  mysterious 
and  profound.  Shut  out  from  the  world,  the  sense  of 
isolation  begets  a  feeling  of  admiration  for  these  scenes  of 
savage  beauty ;  and  as  we  gaze  upon  the  weird  and  uncouth 
forms,  we  become  impressed  with  an  idea  of  the  irresistible 
force  of  that  mighty  power,  which,  in  the  convulsive  throes 
of  a  primeval  world,  could  disrupt  and  rend  asunder  these 
mountain  masses,  and  scatter  the  giant  fragments  about  in 
the  confused  manner  we  now  see,  and,  to  quote  the  words  of 
Cuvier,  "  we  begin  to  comprehend  the  full  extent  and  gran- 
deur, of  those  ancient  events  which  have  preceded  the  existence 
of  our  species."  As  we  speculate  upon  the  mighty  changes 
that  have  been  wrought,  we  mentally  compare  the  present 
time  with  that  of  ages,  so  immeasurably  remote,  that  no  man 
can  tell  their  number  or  duration,  and  we  think  of  the  awful 
and  mysterious  silence,  and  the  grim  solitude  that  prevailed 
through  that  long  period — a  solitude  broken  only  by  the 
conflict  of  elements,  or  the  rude  shock  of  earthquakes,  rending 
and  tearing  up  the  solid  pavements  of  the  globe,  when 
"  Earth  was  from  her  centre  heaved." 

We  sat  down  upon  a  ledge  of  rock,  enjoying  the  prospect, 
and  listening  to  the  cool  splash  and  sullen  echoing  of  the 
water,  as  it  forced  its  way  over  the  intrusive  masses  lying  at 
the  bottom,  and  in  the  bed  of  the  stream.  The  highest  peaks 
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of  the  nearer  cliffs  were  bathed  in  a  flood  of  golden  sunshine 
that  disclosed  every  seam  and  furrow  which  the  erosive  hand 
of  time  has  ploughed  down  their  naked  fronts,  making  them 
seem  almost  luminous,  and  barely  distinguishable  from  the 
ruby  clouds  above.  The  Staffordshire  side  of  the  dale  was 
enveloped  in  deepest  gloom,  and  as  the  dark  shadows  of  the 
gathering  mists  floated  slowly  over  their  shelving  sides,  they 
presented  a  striking  contrast  to  the  bright  emerald  green  of 
the  velvety  sward,  and  the  brilliant-hued  foliage  of  the  mant- 
ling woods  upon  the  opposite  slopes. 

Loth  to  quit  a  scene  so  full  of  marvellous  and  romantic 
beauty,  we  lingered  until  the  sun  changed  the  clouds  in  the 
glowing  west  into  purple  and  gold,  and  the  long  level  rays 
that  streamed  through  the  openings  in  the  hills,  fringed  the 
wavy  outline  of  the  rocks  with  roseate  hue,  and  warned  us  of 
the  near  approach  of  night. 

Descending  by  a  treacherous  path,  we  reach  once  more  the 
margin  of  the  stream,  and  follow  its  mazy  windings  until  it 
makes  a  sudden  bend,  when  we  double  the  curve,  and  meet 
it  again  at  the  opposite  side.  Now  the  dale  contracts,  the 
rocks  close  in,  and  the  river,  pent  up  within  a  narrow  gorge, 
rushes  down  with  angry  force,  foaming,  roaring,  and  splashing 
on  its  way.  Still  the  glen  narrows,  until  it  becomes  little 
more  than  a  mere  sluice,  when  the  beetling  cliffs,  almost 
meeting  overhead,  shut  out  the  light,  and  create  a  gloom 
even  at  mid-day.  The  passage  now  becomes  more  difficult, 
and  we  have  to  pick  our  way  with  circumspection,  striding 
from  ledge  to  ledge,  and  from  one  rocky  lump  to  another, 
wherever  a  foothold  can  be  obtained;  pausing  now  and  then 
to  admire  the  effect  of  the  rushing  water,  as  it  breaks  over 
the  barriers  in  multitudinous  cascades,  and  eddies  on  with 
never  ceasing  tumult;  and  as  we  listen  to  the  gurgling  splash, 
the  eye  rests  with  pleasure  on  the  luxuriant  grasses  and  ferns, 
and  delicate  aquatic  plants  and  flowers,  that  grow  in  every 
hollow,  and  in  every  dripping  nook  and  cranny. 

Further  on,  the  path  becomes  so  narrow  as  hardly  to  afford 
footing  for  a  goat,  and  we  have  to  creep  cautiously  round 
walls  of  perpendicular  rock,  nearly  hidden  with  climbers,  and 
trailing  weeds,  and  overhung  with  trees,  which  almost  shut 
out  the  stream,  as  they  dip  their  drooping  boughs  into  the 
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turbid  waters.  A  little  further  on,  and  the  trees  no  longer 
screen  the  view ;  then,  as  we  approach  the  northern  end  of  the 
gorge,  Pickering  Tor,  an  immense  obelisk-shaped  pillar  of 
rock,  that  has  been  riven  from  the  neighbouring  mass,  and 
now  j\its  out  into  the  bed  of  the  stream,  is  seen  guarding  the 
outlet  on  one  side ;  and  the  Steeples,  two  detached  columnar 
pinnacles  that  rise  perpendicularly  from  the  craggy  slopes, 
stand  sentinel-like  on  the  other. 

Emerging  from  the  narrow  defile,  the  dale  expands,  and 
again  the  character  of  the  scenery  changes ;  the  rocks  recede, 
and  give  place  to  grassy  slopes  and  banks  clothed  with 
heather  and  brushwood,  and  plentifully  sprinkled  with  trees; 
and  the  stream,  less  turbulent,  bubbles  cheerfully  along, 
loitering  in  quiet  bends,  where  it  stays  to  kiss  the  mossy- 
coated  stones  and  drifted  boulders.  Occasionally  a  rugged 
cliff  appears,  round  which  it  glides,  forming  little  hollows  and 
pools,  where,  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  spreading  foliage, 
the  angler  may  be  sure  of  meeting  with  the  speckled  trout 
or  dainty  grayling. 

Onwards  we  go,  past  wood  and  rock  and  scree  and  sward, 
through  brake  and  thicket,  over  patches  of  soft  spongy  turf 
and  around  cliffs  and  promontories,  where  grey  and  rugged 
crags  thrust  themselves  up  like  rude  rock  towers,  from  clumps 
of  hazel  and  thorn,  or  peer  out  from  amid  the  matted  foliage 
of  oak  and  ash.  Every  turn  reveals  a  change  of  scene,  each 
equally  beautiful,  though  different  in  character;  then  we 
come  to  Dove  Holes,  two  cavernous  openings,  within  a  sin- 
gularly-formed archway,  high  up  in  the  face  of  the  rock. 
Did  time  permit  we  might  scramble  up  to  examine  the 
curious  recesses  and  enjoy  the  prospect  from  above,  but  the 
increasing  gloom  warns  us  to  advance. 

We  have  now  reached  the  termination  of  that  portion  of 
Dove  Dale  usually  visited  by  tourists,  the  upper  division 
being  but  rarely  traversed.  The  scenery  beyond,  though  not 
so  boldly  featured,  possesses  a  character  peculiarly  its  own, 
and  is  scarcely  less  beautiful  and  romantic  than  that  which 
we  have  already  endeavoured  to  describe.  Apart  from  its 
natural  charms,  this  portion  of  the  dale  derives  an  especial 
interest  from  its  being  so  ultimately  associated  with  the 
name  of  that  genial-hearted  angler,  Isaak  Walton,  and  his 
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"dear  son,"  Charles  Cotton — associations  which  have  rendered 
it  dear  to  every  lover  of  the  "gentle  art."  In  this  stream 
those  well-known  lessons  on  the  art  of  fly-fishing  and  angling 
for  trout  and  grayling  were  obtained,  and,  under  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  surrounding  scenery,  those  thoughts  and  maxims, 
which  Cotton  has  embodied  in  such  quaint  and  simple 
phraseology,  were  called  forth. 

After  passing  Dove  Holes  the  changing  aspect  of  the 
scenery  at  once  becomes  manifest.  We  now  enter  an  open 
valley  where  the  footpath  curves  in  and  out  between  narrow 
tracts  of  meadow  land,  and  coarse  swampy  patches,  in  Avhich 
grow  tufts  of  sedge  and  rushes.  On  one  side,  the  river  is 
bounded  by  a  lofty  ridge  of  moorland  hill ;  on  the  other,  the 
outline  is  more  broken  and  varied,  here  and  there  the  lime- 
stone crops  out  through  the  turf,  and  occasionally  a  hoary 
crag  appeal's,  its  base  buried  in  underwood,  and  its  weather- 
beaten  front  bedecked  with  ferns  and  ivy.  Generally  the 
wild  features  predominate,  but  there  is  not  that  happy  blend- 
ing of  the  component  parts  noticeable  in  other  places,  and 
the  lack  of  verdure  gives  an  air  of  dreary  barrenness  to  the 
scene. 

But  we  must  hasten  on,  for  night  comes  on  apace,  the  last 
gleams  of  golden  light  that  hung  like  a  halo  on  the  rocky 
cliffs,  flickering  as  if  loth  to  depart,  have  faded  away,  leaving 
behind  a  thin  filmy  veil,  so  tender  and  transparent  that  we 
can  see  the  azure  beyond,  and  a  solitary  star  twinkling  therein. 
The  great  undulating  summits  of  the  opposite  hills  stand  out 
in  clear  and  bold  relief  against  the  western  sky,  where  an 
amber  radiance  yet  lingers,  whilst  the  lower  slopes  are 
involved  in  a  shadow  which  no  eye  can  penetrate,  and  sur- 
rounding objects,  seen  through  the  dubious  and  indistinct 
atmosphere,  assume  the  most  vague  and  shadowy  shapes. 
The  tranquil  water  gives  back  the  mountain  forms  in  all  their 
stern  and  rugged  massiveness,  and  the  few  fleecy  clouds  that 
float  above  gradually  change  their  hue  from  a  brilliant  orange 
to  a  gorgeous  crimson,  and  then  the  crimson  deepens  into 
purple,  and  as  the  sun  sinks  below  the  horizon,  the  purple 
becomes  colourless  and  dark,  and  all  appears  involved  in  som- 
bre gloom.  A  solemn  stillness  reigns  around,  with  not  a 
sound  to  disturb  the  slumbering  scene,  save  the  rippling  of 
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the  stream  over  the  stony  shallows,  or  the  soughing  of  the 
wind  through  the  gaps  and  rifts  of  the  mountains. 

Approaching  Mill  Dale,  the  valley  loses  much  of  its  cheerless 
aspect,  the  trees  become  more  numerous,  and  vegetation  more 
abundant ;  there  are  signs  of  cultivation,  too,  though  "  few 
and  far  between,"  sufficient,  however,  to  shew  that  even  in 
this  wild  and  desolate  region,  the  hand  of  industry  may  be 
profitably  employed.  As  we  follow  the  sweep  of  the  river, 
we  see  wreaths  of  cottage  smoke  curling  up  from  between  an 
opening  in  the  hills,  and  a  solitary  light  glimmers  through 
the  screen  of  leaves.'  Then  we  come  to  a  road  which  crosses 
the  stream  by  a  little  rustic  bridge,  and  leads  thence  through 
a  narrow  ravine,  and  by  a  steep  and  nitty  path  up  the  hill- 
side. With  more  daylight  we  might  follow  that  road  on  to 
Alstonfield,  where  there  is  an  ancient  village  church  that 
well  deserves  inspection,  "a  very  pretty  church,"  as  Viator 
bears  witness  to  in  the  well-known  colloqxty  with  Piscator, 
when  he  facetiously  inquires,  "  Have  you  churches  in  this 
country,  sir?"  to  which  Piscator  replies,  "You  see  we  have  : 
but  had  you  seen  none,  why  should  you  make  that  doubt, 
sir  T  and  Viator  answers,  "  Why,  if  you  will  not  be  angry, 
I'll  tell  you :  I  thought  myself  a  stage  or  two  beyond 
Christendom." 

Nestling  in  a  hollow  beneath  the  shadow  of  two  lofty  hills 
is  seen  the  cluster  of  cottages  which  constitute  the  hamlet  of 
Mill  Dale,  all  looking  so  cheerful  and  happy  in  their  seclusion 
from  the  outer  world.  It  is  a  pretty  little  mountain  village, 
stony  and  somewhat  rough,  it  is  true,  but  there  are  signs  of 
fruitfulness  in  the  well-stocked  gardens,  and  the  luxuriant 
hedgerows  and  the  tall  trees  which  wave  their  spreading 
branches  in  the  evening  breeze,  look  more  beautiful  by  con- 
trast with  the  barrenness  of  the  surrounding  scenery,  giving 
you  the  idea  of  an  oasis  in  a  wilderness  of  sterility.  The 
villagers  are  mostly  lounging  about  their  doors,  and  here  and 
there  a  group  are  seated  upon  a  grassy  bank,  chatting  quietly 
and  enjoying  the  evening  coolness.  When  we  crossed  the 
little  bridge  they  gazed  at  us  with  an  air  of  inquiry,  and 
wondered  at  our  temerity  in  coming  through  the  dale  so  late 
without  a  guide ;  then  they  cautioned  us  not  to  proceed 
further,  but  to  take  the  high  road  to  Hartington,  "  it  was  a 
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little  more  round,"  they  said,  "but  the  river  path  was  diffi- 
cult and  lonesome  too."  We  did  not  object  to  the  loneliness, 
and  as  to  the  difficulties,  if  our  calculations  did  not  mislead 
us,  the  moon  would  serve  before  another  mile  was  traversed, 
so  we  thanked  them  for  their  advice,  and  then,  recrossing  the 
bridge,  resumed  our  journey. 

On  the  left,  a  little  beyond  the  village,  rises  a  lofty  hill 
which  casts  a  frowning  shadow  on  all  below.  We  have  come 
across  it  on  a  former  excursion,  but  we  feel  as  little  inclina- 
tion to  renew  the  acquaintance  as  Viator  did  when  he  took 
leave  of  it  with  the  exclamation,  "  Why,  farewell,  Hanson 
Toot ;  I'll  no  more  on  thee  ;  I'll  go  twenty  mile  about  first. 
Puh !  I  sweat,  that  my  shirt  sticks  to  my  back." 

Onwards  the  twilight  deepens,  and  the  darkness  becomes 
more  dark ;  strange,  uncouth,  and  shadowy  forms  meet  the 
eye  at  every  turn.  On  each  side  high  hills  and  steep  acclivi- 
ties lift  their  giant  heads  one  above  another,  masses  of  inter- 
mingled grey  and  brown,  dark,  wild  and  forbidding;  their 
barrenness  at  times  relieved  by  clumps  of  trees  and  patches 
of  scrubby  gorse,  with  now  and  then  a  wooded  enclosure  or 
plantation  of  hazel,  birch,  and  alder  running  down  almost  to 
the  water's  edge.  Here  and  there  a  solitary  crag  or  blackened 
rock  starts  abruptly  from  out  the  sombre  mass  of  foliage,  grim 
and  spectral-looking ;  the  mis-shapen  masses,  viewed  through 
the  dun  obscurity,  seem  invested  with  additional  magnitude, 
and  the  imagination,  full  of  strange  fancies,  likens  them  to 
things  the  most  unearthly.  The  silent  river  glides  swiftly 
by,  its  placid  surface  scarcely  broken  by  a  ripple,  occasionally 
widening  into  little  bays  and  creeks,  bedded  with  cress,  and 
fringed  with  willow- weed.  Cliff  follows  cliff,  and  bend  succeeds 
to  bend,  here  a  fallen  tree  obstructs  the  path,  there  an  aban- 
doned and  solitary-looking  sheep- wash  stands  between  us  and 
the  stream  ;  now  the  moon  rising  behind  the  mountain  ridge 
cheers  us  with  his  beams,  every  moment  increasing  in 
brilliance  ;  and  then,  as  we  round  a  rocky  point,  we  come  all 
at  once  upon  a  scene  of  tranquil  and  almost  supernatural 
beauty.  So  sudden  is  the  transition,  that  the  effect  seems 
magical,  and  the  whole  picture  one  delicious  dreamy  vision. 
Before  us  stretches  an  open  valley,  whose  undulating  surface 
lays  sleeping  beneath  a  flood  of  soft  and  mellow  light,  which 
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brings  out  with  marvellous  effect  all  the  picturesque  and  ever- 
varying  combinations  which  river  and  mountain  scenery  are 
capable  of  assuming.  The  dark  woods  and  rugged  hills  upon 
the  right  are  wrapped  in  the  deepest  shadow,  which  finely 
contrasts  with  the  mild  radiance  mantling  the  opposite  slopes; 
the  cold  beams  struggle  through  the  overhanging  branches, 
and  play  sportively  in  every  rocky  gorge  and  recess,  and  the 
river,  as  it  sweeps  along,  calm  and  unruffled,  reflects,  as  from 
a  mirror,  the  placid  beams  of  the  full-orbed  moon.  It  is  a 
scene  such  as  that  described  by  Homer  in  the  famous  simile, 
which  Pope  has  so  happily  translated — 

"  As  when  the  moon,  refulgent  lamp  of  night, 
O'er  heaven's  clear  azure  spreads  her  sacred  light, 
When  not  a  breath  disturbs  the  deep  serene, 
And  not  a  cloud  o'ercasts  bhe  solemn  scene  ; 
Around  her  throne  the  vivid  planets  roll, 
And  stars  un  number' d  gild  the  glowing  pole  ; 
O'er  the  dark  trees  a  yellower  verdure  shed, 
And  tip  with  silver  every  mountain's  head  ; 
There  shine  the  vales,  the  rocks  in  prospect  rise, 
A  flood  of  glory  bursts  from  all  the  skies." 

Amid  a  scene  of  such  solemn  and  impressive  grandeur,  it  is 
impossible  to  remain  unmoved,  the  stilly  calmness  of  the 
night,  and  the  soft  and  soothing  influences  around,  combine 
to  excite  the  most  pleasurable  emotions;  inspiration  seems  to 
breathe  in  all,  and  the  mind  becomes  impressed  with  feelings 
of  gratitude  and  adoration. 

Following  the  devious  course  of  the  stream,  we  come  pre- 
sently to  Load  Mill,  and  soon  afterwards  reach  Cold-Eaton 
Bridge,  where  the  river  is  crossed  by  a  mountain  path  that 
leads  up  to  Hope  Dale.  Still  keeping  the  Derbyshire  side,  a 
few  minutes  more  brings  us  to  Narrow  Dale,  a  deep  and 
gloomy  ravine  that  extends  northwards  for  two  or  three  miles. 
The  country  here  loses  much  of  its  softness  and  beauty, 
and  assximes  at  every  step  a  more  sombre  and  savage  charac- 
ter; the  hills  draw  closer  together,  and  become  more  rugged 
and  abrupt;  the  path  too  becomes  more  toilsome,  running  in 
and  out,  now  close  under  a  cliff  or  beneath  an  impending 
mass  of  rock,  then  winding  among  broom  and  gorse,  and  then 
again  following  the  stony  shore,  where  it  becomes  wilder  and 
rougher,  and  more  bestrewn  with  stones  and  boulders.  Then 
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we  come  to  a  bend  where  the  cliffs  almost  meet  overhead, 
and  we  creep  round  a  ledge  of  rock,  so  narrow  that  no  beast 
of  burden  could  follow.  So  tortuous  is  the  course  of  the 
stream,  and  so  completely  is  it  hemmed  in,  that  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  see  the  watery  channel  for  more  than  a  few  yards 
ahead.  Sometimes  a  jutting  rock  advances  far  across  the 
path,  and  as  we  sweep  round,  we  come  upon  another  seem- 
ingly still  more  impassable.  The  generally  savage  character 
of  this  part  of  the  dale  is  at  times  relieved  by  spots  of  exqui- 
site beauty,  whose  charms  are  heightened  by  the  soft  and 
silvery  radiance  which  displays  the  wonderfully  varied  colour- 
ings of  the  woods  and  rocks,  whilst  the  few  clouds  that  sail 
across  the  heavens  produce  an  exquisite  and  ever-changing 
combination  of  light  and  shade. 

So  we  keep  on,  past  rocks  and  cliffs,  and  crags  and  stony 
slopes ;  past  little  aits  of  rushes,  and  forests  of  nettles ;  past 
narrow  glens,  and  dingles,  where  lurks  a  soft  and  mysterious 
beauty  that  almost  tempts  us  to  explore  their  farthest  re- 
cesses ;  past  scenes,  ever  changing,  ever  beautiful,  until  the 
mind  becomes  lost  in  a  dream  of  delicious  enjoyment,  in 
which  the  impressions  received  are  as  fugitive  and  evanescent 
as  the  flitting  shadows  which  chase  each  other  along  the 
mountain  slopes. 

Leaving  Narrow  Dale,  we  come  to  a  wild  looking  gorge 
that  runs  up  between  an  opening  in  the  cliffs  to  Woscote  or 
Wolfscote  Hill ;  crossing  this  by  a  little  bridge,  we  enter  a 
barren  reach,  and  then  pass  to  the  Staffordshire  side  over 
stepping  stones  conveniently  placed  across  the  channel. 
Another  bend  or  two  and  Pike  Pool  is  reached — a  romantic- 
looking  spot,  with  a  rock,  as  Cotton  describes  it,  "in  the  fashion 
of  a  spire  steeple,  and  almost  as  big,"  standing  in  the  midst, 
which  caused  Viator  to  exclaim,  "What  have  we  got  here?  a 
rock  springing  up  in  the  middle  of  the  river !  this  is  one  of 
the  oddest  sights  that  ever  I  saw ; "  and  Piscator  answers, 
"  Why,  sir,  from  that  Pike,  that  you  see  standing  up  there 
from  the  rock,  this  is  called  Pike  Pool:  and  young  Mr.  Isaak 
Walton  was  so  pleased  with  it,  as  to  draw  it  in  landscape  in 
black  and  white,  in  a  blank  book  I  have  at  home,  as  he  has 
done  several  prospects  of  my  house  also,  which  I  keep  for  a 
memorial  of  his  favour." 
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Beyond  Pike  Pool  the  rocks  rise  for  the  most  part  in  per- 
pendicular cliffs,  finely  diversified  by  a  regular  alternation  of 
wood  and  crag,  and  displaying  here  and  there  a  broad  front 
of  limestone,  relieved  with  trailing  creepers  and  a  variety  of 
indigenous  plants,  with  shrubs  and  trees,  sometimes  thickly 
grouped,  among  which  the  mountain  ash  with  its  scarlet 
berries  makes  quite  a  gay  appearance  when  contrasted  with 
the  mournful  shade  of  the  pendent  birch.  Long  shadows  lie 
across  the  path,  and  upon  the  wooded  slopes,  the  moonlight 
streams  through  the  matted  branches  of  the  trees  and  quivers 
upon  the  ashen  sprays,  and  the  mild  radiance,  falling  upon 
the  naked  rocks  gives  a  finish  of  beauty,  whilst  it  faintly  and 
timidly  lights  up  the  inner  recesses  and  half  conceals  the  jag- 
ged projections  and  waving  ferns  behind.  In  the  openings 
between  the  rocks  lie  deep  hollows  and  shadowy  pools,  half- 
hidden  by  the  hanging  bushes,  and  as  we  go  by  we  hear  the 
bittern's  plaintive  voice 

"  Booming  in  the  sedgy  hollow," 

and  now  and  then  a  solitary  bird,  scared  by  the  sound  of 
footsteps,  darts  suddenly  from  out  the  leafy  thicket,  and  flits 
mysteriously  across  the  dark  and  silent  waters. 

A  few  yards  further  and  we  come  to  a  place  rendered 
famous  from  its  Waltonian  associations — the  "  little  fishing 
house,"  which  Cotton  erected  as  a  memento  of  the  elder 
Isaak's  friendship,  and  dedicated,  as  the  inscription  still 
shews,  to  the  brotherhood  of  the  angle.  It  is  a  neat  little 
stone  structure,  standing  upon  a  narrow  neck  or  tongue  of 
land  formed  by  a  sudden  bend  of  the  river,  and  is  nearly 
hidden  by  surrounding  foliage.  Its  position  and  appearance 
have  been  well  described  by  Viator :  "I  am  the  most 
pleased,"  he  says,  "  with  this  little  house  of  anything  I  ever 
saw.  It  stands  in  a  kind  of  peninsula,  too,  with  a  delicate 
clear  river  about.  I  dare  hardly  go  in,  lest  I  should  not  like 
it  so  well  within  as  without ;  but  by  your  leave  I'll  try. 
Why,  this  is  better  and  better ;  fine  lights,  finely  wains- 
cotted,  and  all  exceedingly  neat,  with  a  marble  table  and  all 
in  the  middle."  Externally,  at  least,  it  presents  much  the 
same  appearance  now  that  it  did  200  years  ago,  when  the 
two  anglers  sat  and  smoked  their  pipes,  which  Cotton  tells 
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us  "  was  commonly  their  breakfast."  In  form  it  is  square, 
with  an  overhanging  pyramidal  roof,  surmounted  at  the  apex 
by  an  ornamental  pinnacle  or  hip-knob.  Over  the  doorway 
is  a  square  panel  bearing  the  inscription — 

PISCATORIBUS 

SACRUM 

1674; 

and  beneath  this  a  stone  forming  the  key  of  the  arch  on 
which  is  carved  a  monogram,  displaying  the  initials  I.  W.  & 
C.  C.,  "  the  two  first  letters  of  my  father  Walton's  name  and 
mine  twisted  in  cypher,"  which  Walton  saw  "cut  in  the 
stone  before  it  was  set  up." 

Near  to  and  within  sight  of  the  fishing-house  is,  or  rather 
was,  Beresford  Hall,  an  ancient  residence  which  originally 
belonged  to  the  Beresford  family,  and  was  from  them  con- 
veyed in  marriage  by  an  heiress  to  the  father  of  Charles 
Cotton,  the  angler  poet.  The  estate  has  since  become  by 
purchase  the  property  of  William  Carr  Beresford,  Viscount 
and  Baron  Beresford,  a  distinguished  peninsular  officer,  who 
espoused  in  1832  Louisa,  widow  of  Thomas  Hope,  Esq.,  and 
daughter  of  the  Most  Reverend  William  Beresford,  Lord 
Decies,  Archbishop  of  Tuam.  His  lordship  pulled  down  the 
old  hall ;  on  the  site  of  which  he  is  at  the  present  time  erect- 
ing a  more  commodious  mansion. 

We  have  now  reached  the  end  of  the  second  great 
division  of  Dove  Dale — beyond,  the  valley  is  continued  by 
the  little  town  of  Longnor,  and  Glutton  Dale,  to  the  foot  of 
Axe-Edge,  near  Buxton,  whence  the  river  takes  its  rise. 
Throughout  the  entire  length  the  scenery  is  picturesque  and 
pleasingly  diversified,  though  it  does  not  exhibit  those  bold 
and  striking  features  which  give  so  much  interest  to  the 
lower  divisions.  The  river  narro\vs  until  it  becomes  a  mere 
mountain  rivulet,  and  generally  the  country  assumes  a  milder 
and  more  pastoral  character. 

Dove  Dale  has  long  ranked  as  a  stronghold  of  romantic 
scenery,  and  to  recapitulate  its  attractions  is  to  say  in  brief 
that  it  exhibits-  grandeur  of  effect,  with  a  gracefulness  and 
beauty  of  detail  rarely  equalled  within  the  same  limits.  The 
great  charm  consists  in  the  diversity  of  form  and  outline,  and 
the  exquisite  variety  and  wonderful  colourings  of  the  vegeta- 
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tion,  displaying  almost  every  shade,  from  the  brightest  green 
to  a  russet  brown,  or  nearly  sombre  black.  The  interest  is 
increased,  too,  by  the  constantly  changing  character  of  the 
scenery,  every  few  yards  presenting  a  picture  entirely  different 
in  aspect,  yet  perfect  and  complete  in  itself,  and  distinguished 
by  its  own  peculiar  and  characteristic  beauties,  oftentimes 
displaying  a  contrast  singularly  impressive  and  magnificent. 
Sometimes  these  distinct  characteristics  closely  combine, 
when  we  have  all  the  sternness  and  rugged  grandeur  of  rock 
scenery  united  with  the  most  luxuriant  foliage  and  the  richest 
vegetation. 

From  the  time  when  Cotton  sang  the  "  Wonders  of  the 
Peak,"  and  hymned  the  praises  of  his  "  beloved  nymph  fair 
Dove,"  the  beauties  of  Dove  Dale  have  been  often  celebrated 
in  verse,  and  as  frequently  described  in  prose  ;  whilst  painters 
have  found  in  them  a  never-failing  source  of  inspiration ;  but 
the  pen  of  the  writer  and  the  pencil  of  the  artist  are  alike 
powerless ;  no  description  however  graphic,  no  picture  however 
brilliant,  can  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  charms  of  this 
romantic  dale.  Its  beauties,  to  be  thoroughly  appreciated, 
must  be  seen  ;  they  may  be  witnessed,  but  assuredly  they 
can  never  be  told. 

On  leaving  "Beresford's  enchanting  glen"  and  the  little 
fishing  house,  we  followed  the  margin  of  the  river  for  a  short 
distance,  then,  after  crossing  a  narrow  foot  bridge,  we  struck 
into  a  field  path  which  brought  us  out  upon  the  highway 
about  half  a  mile  from  Hartington.  The  lights  gleaming  from 
the  windows  of  the  Sleigh  Arms  were  a  welcome  sight  as  we 
approached  the  town,  and  a  few  minutes  later,  tired  with  our 
wanderings,  we  reached  the  inn  just  as  the  inmates  were 
preparing  for  bed. 

Soundly  did  we  sleep  that  night  after  our  lengthened 
ramble,  and  the  bright  sunbeams  were  streaming  through 
the  windows,  and  the  birds  had  been  long  twittering  in  the 
fresh  cool  leaves  ere  we  awoke  from  our  refreshing  slumbers. 
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The  Sleigh  Arms — Hartington — Thomas  Bateman — A  Renovated  Church 
— A  Moorland  Country — Steering  by  Compass — A  Dreary  Landscape 
— Arbor  Low — Tradition  and  Superstition — Druidical  Remains — 
Sins  of  Commission — One  Ash  Grange — A  Penal  Settlement — Sun- 
shine and  Shade — Ricklow  Dale — A  Cool  Retreat — Source  of  the 
Lathkill — Lathkill  Dale — Solitude — A  sight  for  an  Artist — Pictu- 
resque Corn  Mill — Deserted  Lead  Mine — Sough  Mill — Contentment 
— Lepping  Stones — Meadow  Place — A  Beautiful  Prospect — Over 
Haddon — Conksbury  Bridge — Bakewell. 

THE  Sleigh  Arms  at  Hartington  is  a  quiet  old-fashioned  coun- 
try inn,  where  good  entertainment  and  a  cheerful,  but  un- 
affected welcome,  are  sure  to  await  you;  it  is  a  house  in  which 
good  old  Isaak  Walton  himself  would  have  delighted  to  take 
his  ease,  and,  for  aught  we  know,  he  may  have  done  so,  hum- 
ming the  ballad  of  "The  milkmaid's  song"  while  he  superin- 
tended the  dressing  of  his  own  trout.  Breakfast  in  such  a 
place  is  not  the  least  among  the  delights  of  home  travel,  for 
the  fresh-laid  eggs,  the  equally  fresh  butter,  and  the  thick 
clotted  cream,  beget  an  appetite  and  a  relish  unknown  to 
those  who  dwell  in  towns. 

Hartington,  which  gives  the  second  title  to  the  Dukes  of 
Devonshire,  is  an  old-fashioned  and  somewhat  important 
country  town ;  it  is  thoroughly  Derbyshire  in  appearance — 
cold  and  stony-looking,  but  possessing,  withal,  much  of  the 
ideal  of  a  country  village,  with,  however,  but  little  of  the  beau- 
ideal  about  it.  The  houses,  which  stand  in  an  in-and-out,  irre- 
gular, hap-hazard  sort  of  way,  with  a  happy  disregard  of  taste 
and  order,  are  built  of  native  rock,  with  the  oviter  walls  white- 
washed or  rough-cast,  and  the  roofs  of  grey  flag,  with  now  and 
then  a  covering  of  primitive  thatch  by  way  of  variety ;  but 
any  one  with  a  quick  eye  and  a  ready  pencil,  may  find  many 
a  picturesque  "  bit "  worth  carrying  away,  notwithstanding 
the  unpromising  nature  of  the  materials.  The  Sleigh  Arms 
stands  on  one  side  of  an  open  area  or  square,  and  the  wheel- 
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Wright's  shop,  the  blacksmith's  forge,  and  a  small  public-house 
or  two  on  the  other;  higher  up  a  few  old-fashioned  shops 
abut  upon  the  tortuous  thoroughfare,  displaying  hi  their 
windows  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  wares — provisions, 
drapery,  and  everything  besides ;  and  beyond  these  is  seen 
the  tower  of  the  parish  church  rising  above  the  neighbouring 
buildings,  giving  by  its  prescence  an  air  of  importance  and 
respectability  to  the  motley  habitations  scattered  irregularly 
around  it. 

Hartington  Hall  was  originally  the  property  and  residence 
of  the  Bateman  family,  lineally  descended  from  William  Bate- 
man  of  South  Wingfield,  living  in  the  time  of  Richard  II., 
who  were  settled  here,  as  appears  by  an  entry  in  the  Herald's 
College,  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  hall, 
which  is  now  occupied  as  a  farm  house,  is  the  property  of 
Richard  Thomas  Bateman,  Esq.,  the  present  representative 
of  the  family. 

From  a  younger  branch  of  this  family  was  descended  the 
late  Thomas  Bateman,  Esq.,  of  Lomberdale  House  and  Middle- 
ton  Hall,  Derbyshire,  an  earnest  and  diligent  antiquary,  well 
known  for  his  knowledge  and  extensive  researches  in  the  eth- 
nology and  archaeology  of  the  Celtic  and  Anglo-Saxon  periods, 
and  also  as  a  contributor  to  the  Journal  of  the  British 
Archaeological  Association,  and  the  author  of  "  Vestiges  of  the 
Antiquities  of  Derbyshire,"  a  "  Catalogue  of  Antiquities,"  and 
"  Ten  Years'  Digging  in  the  Celtic  and  Anglo-Saxon  Grave 
Mounds" — works  highly  prized  by  those  learned  in  antiquarian 
matters,  and  quoted  as  authorities  by  the  most  eminent 
writers  on  our  earlier  history  and  antiquities,  and  the  last  of 
which  was  issued  only  a  few  days  before  his  decease,  which 
took  place  August  28,  1861.  At  his  residence,  Lomberdale 
House,  near  Bakewell,  Mr.  Bateman  succeeded  in  bringing 
together  one  of  the  largest  and  most  important  collections  of 
Early  British  and  Anglo-Saxon  antiquities  in  the  kingdom, 
including  coins,  glass,  pottery,  and  a  variety  of  implements 
of  a  military  and  domestic  character,  obtained  chiefly  during 
his  unwearying  investigations  in  the  barrows  and  grave 
mounds  of  Derbyshire  and  other  counties. 

After  breakfast  we  paid  a  visit  to  the  church,  which  stands 
upon  slightly  elevated  ground  near  the  north  side  of  the  town. 
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It  is  an  ancient  structure,  apparently  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  with  additions  of  a  later  date,  and  is  built  in  the 
form  of  a  cross,  with  a  nave,  chancel,  north  and  south  transepts, 
and  a  low  square  buttressed  and  battlemented  tower  at  the 
western  end.  Within  the  last  few  years  the  church  has 
undergone  a  complete  renovation,  fortunately  without  losing 
its  ancient  features,  a  very  correct  taste  having  been  displayed 
in  the  carrying  out  of  the  restorations,  which  are  all  in  perfect 
keeping  with  the  original  character  of  the  edifice. 

On  entering  the  churchyard,  we  stood  for  some  moments 
in  contemplation  of  the  northern  landscape,  with  its  shadowy 
outline  and  rugged  undulating  bosom,  dotted  here  and  there 
with  snow-white  habitations  that  gleamed  brightly  in  the 
morning  sunlight,  making  the  bleak  pastures  and  unculti- 
vated wastes  look  still  more  barren  and  desolate.  The 
country  hereabouts,  even  in  its  summer  dress,  has  a  dreary 
appearance  ;  but  in  winter,  when  the  ground  is  laid  with 
snow  and  the  shrubs  and  trees  have  lost  their  verdant  covering, 
the  prospect  must  be  wild  and  cheerless  in  the  extreme. 

We  found  the  door  of  the  church  fastened,  but  whilst  we 
stood  peering  through  one  of  the  windows,  the  sexton,  who 
happened  to  be  passing,  volunteered  to  bring  the  keys  and 
shew  us  the  interior.  Notwithstanding  its  modernised 
appearance,  it  still  retains  many  of  its  original  characteristics ; 
in  the  chancel  are  some  quaint  carvings,  an  antique  piscina, 
and  some  other  objects  deserving  attention  ;  there  are  also  in 
different  parts  of  the  church  several  monumental  tablets 
which  preserve  the  memory  of  some  who  now  lie  mouldering 
in  the  earth  below.  The  roof  of  the  nave  is  of  open  timber- 
work,  supported  on  each  side  by  pointed  arches  resting  upon 
clustered  columns,  with  ornamental  capitals  and  base 
mouldings ;  the  seats  are  all  of  pitch-pine,  stained  to  imitate 
oak,  and  the  floors  are  laid  with  tiles  disposed  in  simple 
geometrical  patterns  ;  on  one  side  of  the  centre  aisle  is  the 
pulpit,  a  modern  erection  of  hexagonal  form,  standing  upon  a 
pedestal  of  Caen  stone;  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  same 
is  the  reading-desk  of  corresponding  design.  In  the  eastern  end 
of  the  chancel  is  a  memorial  window  in  the  decorated  style, 
filled  with  stained  glass  ;  the  five  principal  lights  are  illustra- 
tive of  passages  in  the  life  of  our  Saviour,  the  Crucifixion 
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occupying  the  centre  compartment,  and  in  the  subordinate 
lights  beneath  are  the  Agnus  Dei,  and  the  emblems  of  the 
four  evangelists ;  at  the  foot  of  the  window  is  the  following 
inscription  : — 

®o  %  gLorg  of  $ofr,  an0  in  mtntorg  uf  f  olrit  J5leig|r, 
&pril  5%  1858, 

On  the  south  side  of  the  churchyard  is  an  ancient  stone 
coffin  that  has  been  dug  up  at  some  time  or  other,  a  few 
dwarfed  but  venerable-looking  yew  trees,  and,  near  the  tower, 
the  remains  of  an  old  runic  cross,  ornamented  with  curiously 
interlaced  knots,  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  those  carved 
upon  the  old  cross  in  Bakewell  churchyard. 

Having  completed  our  inspection  of  the  church  we  bade 
adieu  to  Hartington,  and  resumed  our  excursion,  intending 
to  follow  the  highway  for  a  short  distance,  and  then  take 
across  country  in  the  direction  of  Arbelows — about  three 
miles  distant.  For  about  a  mile  the  road  gradually  ascends; 
on  one  side  the  views  are  limited  to  a  succession  of  barren 
moors  and  dreary  wastes,  but  on  the  other  an  extensive  pros- 
pect is  obtained  up  the  valley  of  the  Dove,  in  the  direction 
of  Longnor  and  Buxton,  the  eye  passing  over  a  range  of 
undulating  slopes  which  stretch  away,  woodland  beyond 
woodland,  and  ridge  beyond  ridge,  until  their  outlines  be- 
come obscured  by  the  vapoury  haze,  whilst  far  beyond  the 
shadowy  form  of  Axe  Edge  is  seen  hanging  upon  the  horizon 
like  a  pale  blue  cloud,  carrying  the  mind  away  into  the  in- 
finity of  space. 

On  reaching  the  high  ground  above  Hartington,  we  leave 
the  beaten  path,  and  taking  a  course  as  nearly  direct  as  we 
can  guess  with  the  aid  of  a  pocket  compass,  descend  into  the 
valley  and  then  mount  the  opposite  hill,  on  the  way  scaling 
several  stone  walls  and  crossing  enclosures  so  poor  that  we 
wonder  how  the  black-faced  sheep  we  see  browsing  about  man- 
age to  find  pasture.  With  increasing  elevation  the  land  becomes 
more  sterile,  and  here  and  there  the  lime  is  seen  cropping 
out  in  grey  and  blackened  masses — earth's  stony  crust  pro- 
truding its  bare-worn  form  through  the  thin  covering  of  turf, 
making  the  scant  herbage  and  stunted  gorse  look  still  more 
dreary  and  desolate.  A  solitary  clump  of  trees  crowns  the 
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hill,  passing  which,  we  again  descend,  picking  our  way  over 
moss-grown  knolls  and  between  rocky  fragments  of  every  size 
and  shape,  which  lie  scattered  irregularly  over  the  barren 
slopes. 

A  short  run  brings  us  to  Parsley-Hay  Wharf — a  depot  of 
the  Cromford  and  High  Peak  Railway  Company — distant 
about  a  mile  from  Newhaven.  The  country  hereabouts, 
though  not  absolutely  barren,  is  as  cheerless  and  uninviting 
as  can  well  be  imagined;  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  nothing  is 
seen  but  a  wild  infinity  of  bleak  hills  and  heathy  moors  which 
stretch  away  until  they  grow  dim  on  the  distant  edge  of  the 
sky,  stone  walls  abound,  and  here  and  there  a  plantation  of 
firs  is  seen,  the  dwarfed  appearance  of  the  trees  only  serving 
to  heighten  the  effect  of  the  sterility  by  which  they  are  sur- 
rounded. A  few  hundred  yards  beyond  the  railway  we  cross 
the  line  of  the  old  Roman  road  from  Buxton  to  Little  Chester, 
and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  further,  turn  off  the  Bakewell  Road 
and  follow  a  field  path  which  leads  to  a  homestead  rejoicing 
in  the  name  of  Bunker's  Hill  Farm,  close  to  which  is  the 
famous  circle  of  stones  called  the  Arbelows,  or  more  correctly 
the  Arbor-low,  justly  considered  as  one  of  the  most  interesting 
monuments  of  antiquity  in  Derbyshire. 

This  curious  memorial  of  an  ancient  population  is  situated 
on  a  piece  of  gently  rising  ground  commanding  an  extensive 
prospect  towards  the  north-east.  It  consists  of  a  circular 
area  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  diameter,  surrounded  by  a 
series  of  rough  unhewn  blocks  of  native  limestone  of  various 
shapes  and  sizes,  ranging  from  six  to  seven  feet  in  length, 
and  in  width  from  three  to  four  feet.  The  stones  forming 
the  circle,  instead  of  standing  in  an  upright  position  like  the 
Nine  Ladies  on  Stanton  Moor,  and  other  Druidical  remains 
of  the  same  class,  lie  horizontally  upon  the  ground  and 
incline  towards  the  centre,  where  there  are  two  or  three 
larger  stones,  supposed  to  have  been  originally  a  cromlech. 
There  are  about  thirty  or  thirty-five  stones  in  the  group,  but 
the  exact  number  cannot  be  determined,  some  of  them  having 
evidently  been  broken.  The  opinion  long  prevailed  among 
the  neighbouring  peasantry — and  the  belief  is  not  yet  quite 
obsolete — that  it  was  impossible  for  any  one  to  count  these 
stones  correctly,  and  also  that  treasure  was  buried  beneath 
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one  of  them;  the  first  part  of  the  tradition  has  doubtless 
arisen  from  the  fact  just  named,  their  fragmentary  character 
rendering  it  difficult  to  say  which  are  and  which  are  not  those 
forming  the  original  circle,  whilst,  as  regards  the  treasure,  it 
is  hardly  likely  that  any  one  will  take  the  trouble  to  disprove 
it,  so  that  in  all  probability  this  curious  relic  of  former  times 
will  be  handed  down  to  succeeding  generations  with  the 
traditions  and  superstitions  accompanying  it  alike  untouched. 

The  area  on  which  the  circle  stands  is  surrounded  by  a 
deep  entrenchment  about  18  feet  across,  and  circumscribed 
by  a  vallum  or  embankment  20  feet  in  height.  The  earth- 
works remain  in  a  very  perfect  state  of  preservation,  and  the 
entrances  on  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  enclosure  can 
still  be  distinctly  traced.  Near  the  south  entrance  to  the 
circle  are  the  remains  of  a  barrow  or  burial  mound,  which 
was  opened  in  1782  by  Mr.  Hayman  Rooke,  when  the  frag- 
ments of  an  urn,  some  half-burnt  bones,  and  the  horns  of  a 
stag  were  discovered. 

It  was  long  taken  for  granted  that  all  such  circles  had 
been  places  of  worship  or  courts  of  justice,  and  some  anti- 
quaries are  of  opinion  that  the  circle  at  Arbor-low  was  the 
great  Druidical  Temple,  or  place  of  assembly  in  the  Peak. 
With  the  scanty  and  uncertain  materials  we  possess,  it  is 
difficult  to  arrive  at  anything  like  a  satisfactory  conclusion 
on  this  subject,  and  therefore,  in  the  absence  of  any  positive 
information  to  the  contrary,  it  would  be  rash  to  assert  that 
such  was  not  the  purpose  for  which  these  rude  and  weather- 
beaten  stones  were  reared  ;  but  as  we  have  already  stated  in 
a  former  part  of  this  work,  later  experience  and  more  com- 
plete investigation  have  shewn  that,  in  many  cases  at  least, 
these  so-called  temples  are  nothing  more  than  monuments, 
which  the  earlier  possessors  of  the  soil  have  raised  to  mark 
the  last  resting-places  of  the  honoured  dead,  and  the  name 
of  Arbor-low  would  seem  to  point  to  the  sepulchral  character 
of  the  one  just  described,  the  word  low,  which  is  still  common 
in  many  parts  of  Derbyshire,  being  merely  a  corruption  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  hlvew,  equivalent  to  bearw  or  barrow,  a  name 
used  by  archaeologists  for  a  sepulchral  mound ;  both  words 
having  the  same  signification  as  the  Latin  tumidus. 

From  Arbor-low  we  had  a  wearisome  walk  of  a  mile  or 
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more  over  a  dreary  and  uninteresting  country,  the  mono- 
tonous character  of  which  is  only  relieved  by  the  intersecting 
lines  of  stone  wall,  where  we  fear  we  left  behind  some  un- 
pleasant mementos  of  our  excursion  in  the  shape  of  damaged 
fences — sins  of  commission,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  the 
owners  would  look  upon  as  venial,  if  only  on  account  of  the 
very  frequency  of  their  occurrence. 

Keeping  on  we  come  presently  to  One  Ash  Grange,  a  sub- 
stantial farmhouse,  with  an  ample  range  of  outbuilding  con- 
tiguous thereto,  delightfully  situated  within  a  hollow  or 
natural  basin,  nearly  environed  by  undulating  ridges  of 
meadow  land.  The  farm,  which  includes  about  800  acres, 
of  land,  belongs  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  from  whom  it  is 
held  by  Mr.  Henry  Bowman,  whose  ancestors  have  resided 
here  for  nearly  a  couple  of  centuries.  The  manor  of  One  Ash, 
or  as  it  is  written  in  the  Doomsday  survey,  Aneise,  originally 
formed  a  part  of  the  Haddon  estate,  and  was  held  under  the 
great  feudal  house  of  the  Peverels  by  the  Avenells,  lords  of 
Haddon,  one  of  whom,  William  Avenell,  gave  the  lands  to 
Roche  Abbey,  in  Yorkshire.  At  that  time  it  is  said  to  have 
been  a  kind  of  penal  settlement,  to  which  refractory  monks 
were  occasionally  sent. 

Beyond  the  Grange  the  country  improves  somewhat  in 
character,  the  fields  look  more  cheerful,  trees  become  more 
numerous,  and  the  herbage  more  fresh  and  abundant ;  the 
tower  of  Moneyash  church  forms  a  pretty  feature  in  the  land- 
scape, and  in  the  distance  is  some  picturesque  rock  scenery, 
backed  by  a  range  of  swelling  hills  which  sweep  round  in  an 
irregular  circle  until  they  meet  the  rocky  chain  bounding  the 
eastern  side  of  the  river  Derwent. 

Hitherto  the  morning  had  been  dull  and  overcast,  but  as 
the  day  wore  on,  the  heavy  dun-coloured  clouds  which  had 
hung  like  a  pall  over  the  earth  gradually  disappeared,  leaving 
behind  a  few  fleecy  reminiscences,  which,  as  they  sailed  across 
the  heavens,  reflected  their  fantastic  forms  in  clearly  defined 
shadows,  that  chased  each  other  in  rapid  succession  over  the 
broad  brown  heathy  plains,  whilst  the  sun  showered  down  a 
blaze  of  light  which  illumined  and  brought  out  with  magical 
effect  all  the  projections  and  inequalities  of  the  loftier  hills, 
and  diffused  a  brilliant  radiance  that  happily  contrasted  with 
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the  intermixture  of  cool  shadows  which  overspread  the  less- 
elevated  portions  of  the  landscape.  A  thin  misty  veil  obscured 
the  deeper  valleys,  and  hung  upon  the  adjacent  hills,  the 
playful  wreaths  crawling  lazily  upwards,  one  after  another, 
as  they  slowly  dissolved  before  the  sun's  increasing  brilliance ; 
here  and  there  could  be  seen  a  line  of  pale  blue  smoke  which, 
as  it  mounted  up  into  the  pure  morning  air,  gave  animation 
and  interest  to  the  scene ;  and  a  gentle  health-inspiring 
breeze  came  across  the  moors,  bearing  with  it  the  sweet  fra- 
grance of  the  new-mown  hay,  and  the  refreshing  odours  of  a 
thousand  shrubs  and  flowers.  The  cool  invigorating  breeze, 
and  the  enlivening  beauty  of  the  day,  had  a  wonderfully  in- 
spiriting effect  upon  the  mind,  and  gave  a  buoyancy  to  the 
feelings  which  added  greatly  to  our  enjoyment;  even  the  birds 
seemed  to  experience  the  cheering  influence,  and  warbled  as 
they  sported  about  in  the  warm  sunshine,  with  an  expression 
richer  and  more  melodious,  their  joyous  notes  welling  up 
in  voluptuous  fulness  as  they  chanted  forth  their  merry 
madrigals. 

Proceeding  in  a  northerly  direction,  we  kept  on  until  we 
came  to  the  edge  of  Kicklow  Dale,  a  wild  secluded  ravine, 
from  whence  the  greater  portion  of  the  grey  marble  of 
Derbyshire  is  obtained.  The  scenery  here  is  of  an  extremely 
gloomy  and  savage  character ;  on  each  side  of  the  dale  stand 
out  great  grim  lifeless  walls  of  naked  rock,  with  crags  and 
headlands  jutting  up  one  after  another,  between  which  are 
narrow  strips  of  verdure,  speckled  with  oak  scrubs  and  stunted 
hawthorns.  The  bottom  of  the  dale  and  the  lower  acclivities 
are  strewn  with  huge  blocks  and  fragments  that  have  been 
toppled  down  from  the  impending  heights,  some  grey  with 
clinging  moss,  others  blackened  and  weather-stained,  looking 
dark  and  cold  in  the  shade,  with  scarcely  a  feature  to 
redeem  their  generally  barren  and  savage  aspect;  conveying 
to  the  mind  the  idea  of  the  remains  of  old  chaos  left  un- 
organised. 

The  descent  was  an  undertaking  difficTilt  and  dangerous 
withal,  every  few  yards  bringing  us  to  the  verge  of  some  crag 
or  precipice,  beyond  which  a  step  would  with  certainty  have 
precipitated  us  into  the  depths  below.  Nothing  daunted, 
however,  we  began  the  task,  creeping  slowly  round  a  ledge 
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of  rock,  then  struggling  down  the  hill  side  through  crag  and 
brake,  and  over  broad  slippery  heaps  of  shingle  and  loose 
stones,  which  swept  down  after  us  in  loud  rattling  sheets,  to 
the  infinite  terror  and  dismay  of  the  few  half-starved  sheep 
who  were  quietly  browsing  among  the  clefts  and  hollows  be- 
neath. Manifold  difficulties  beset  our  path;  sometimes  we 
had  to  crawl  between  the  roots  of  bushes,  then  to  wade 
through  heath  and  fern,  and  among  copse-wood  and  briars, 
which  thickened  in  places  until  they  became  barriers  to  fur- 
ther progress,  when  we  had  to  give  up  and  seek  out  a  fresh 
track.  Still  downwards,  over  shelving  slopes  and  crumbling 
boulders  that  afforded  but  a  treacherous  footing,  now  and 
then  plunging  ankle  deep  in  hollows,  thick  with  decayed 
brown  leaves,  and  concealed  from  view  by  the  overhanging 
vegetation;  fresh  brakes  and  thickets,  more  scrambling,  bat- 
tering, and  scratches,  another  slope  or  two,  and  then  the 
bottom  of  the  dale  was  reached,  when  we  had  time  to  breathe 
and  look  around  us. 

Wearied  with  our  exertions,  we  sat  down  on  a  cushion  of 
moss,  to  rest  and  enjoy  the  solitude  and  seclusion,  listening 
the  while  to  the  joyous  hum  of  the  gauze-winged  insects,  and 
watching  the  great  white  clouds  as  they  floated  slowly  across 
the  clear  blue  sky  above. 

Down  in  the  valley  we  lose  the  cheering  influence  of  the 
brilliant  sunshine  ;  but  never  mind,  the  cool  shade  looks  more 
inviting  after  our  toilsome  descent,  and  the  pleasant  breeze 
that  sweeps  through  the  narrow  opening  is  inexpressibly  de- 
lightful. The  solitude  seems  complete,  the  deep  silence  that 
prevails  being  only  deepened  by  the  solemn  unvarying  mono- 
tone of  the  soughing  wind.  Now  and  then  we  catch  the 
dreamy  voice  of  the  stock  dove,  calling  softly  and  sadly  from 
the  bosom  of  the  distant  woods,  and  occasionally  a  solitary 
curlew  is  seen  hanging  like  a  speck  overhead,  then  wheeling 
round  and  round  as  it  utters  its  peculiar  plaintive  cry;  but 
the  solemn  stillness  of  the  scene  loses  nothing  of  its  force. 
Here  and  there  we  can  discern  a  stray  sheep  standing  \ipon 
a  knoll  or  rocky  point,  gazing  at  us  with  a  mingled  expression 
of  wonder  and  fear,  but  no  other  living  creature  can  we  see ; 
all  seems  an  untrdoden  solitude,  and  the  subdued  light,  the 
stony  slopes,  and  the  rugged  crags,  streaked  with  ivy  and 
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roughened  with  shaggy  scrub,  give  to  the  place  an  aspect,  the 
impressiveness  of  which  every  moment  becomes  more  and 
more  evident  to  the  senses. 

Thoroughly  refreshed,  we  started  forward  again,  bending 
our  steps  down  the  dale  in  the  direction  of  Over  Haddon. 
The  bottom  of  the  glen  for  a  distance  of  a  hundred  yards 
or  so  below  the  point  at  which  we  entered  is  rough  and  stony, 
but  free  from  moisture,  then  it  becomes  damp  and  spongy, 
and  a  few  paces  further  on  a  little  rindle  is  seen  issuing  from 
an  opening  high  up  in  the  face  of  the  rock,  splashing  from 
ledge  to  ledge  as  it  descends,  and  trickling  through  the 
short  thick  grass  like  a  line  of  liquid  silver;  another  and 
another  succeeds,  and  then  their  waters  unite  in  a  rippling 
shallow  which  disports  itself  among  tufts  of  grass  and  weeds, 
babbling  in  limpid  rills  round  mossy  stones  and  shattered  frag- 
ments of  rock,  and  now  and  then  spreading  out  in  marshy  pools, 
fringed  with  mallows  and  yellow  loose-strife,  and  overgrown 
with  cress  and  green  aquatic  plants.  A  few  yards  lower  down  a 
rustic  footbridge  has  been  thrown  across,  beyond  this  the 
beck  widens  until  it  becomes  a  tolerably  rapid  stream,  form- 
ing the  source  of  the  Lathkill,  a  busy  sparkling  river  which 
gives  name  to  one  of  the  most  charming  and  romantic  dales 
anywhere  met  with  in  the  Peak  of  Derbyshire,  abounding  in 
picturesque  scenery,  and  presenting  an  assemblage  of  parts 
exquisitely  beautiful  in  their  forms  and  combinations. 

Crossing  the  little  footbridge  we  took  the  left  side  of  the 
river,  proceeding  along  a  narrow  beaten  track  that  has  been 
formed  close  upon  its  brink.  The  northern  side  of  the  dale 
for  some  distance  has  a  wild  and  desolate,  almost  savage 
appearance,  the  narrow  channel  being  closely  hemmed  in  by 
a  continuous  range  of  precipitous  cliffs  and  naked  lifeless- 
looking  steeps  of  greater  or  lesser  elevation,  whose  shelving 
slopes  are  broken  up  into  innumerable  ridges  and  hollows, 
thinly  sprinkled  with  copsewood  and  scrub,  with  here  and 
there  a  patch  of  short,  thin,  slippery  verdure,  alternating 
with  acres  of  screes  and  broad  stony  banks  pitched  as  steep 
as  the  roof  of  a  house,  down  which  the  loose  boulders  and 
loosely  compacted  crags  have  been  shivering  for  countless 
ages  before  the  crumbling  influences  of  the  winter's  frost  and 
summer's  thunderstorm.  The  higher  acclivities  are  crested 
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with  rugged  weather-beaten  pinnacles  and  spiral  cliffs,  round 
which,  as  we  gazed  upwards  into 

"  The  summer  heaven's  delicious  blue," 

the  vapoury  mists  were  coquetting  in  playful  wreaths,  whilst 
the  gleaming  rays  of  the  midday  sun  came  streaming  across, 
gilding  the  rocky  ridge  with  a  brilliant  radiance  that  agree- 
ably harmonised  with  the  dark  opposing  shadows  of  the 
opposite  cliffs ;  each  reflecting  upon  the  other  a  reciprocal 
charm,  and  forming  a  combination  at  once  delightful  and 
impressive. 

The  opposite  side  of  the  river  presents  a  perfect  contrast, 
a  long  chain  of  noble  bluffs  rising  sheer  from  the  water,  and 
sweeping  round  in  a  continuous  and  well-defined  circle,  their 
steep  sides  clothed  from  base  to  summit  with  wood — oak, 
elm,  ash,  and  willows — their  hoary  stems  and  silver  leaves 
mingling  their  various  hues  with  the  tangled  brakes  covered 
with  maples,  hazels,  and  alders,  forming  a  regular  amphi- 
theatre of  rock  and  foliage  that  extends  in  lengthened  vista, 
whilst  its  bold  undulating  summit  lines  cut  sharply  against 
the  brilliant  blue. 

Pacing  slowly  onwards,  through  the  deep  cool  shade  where 
the  pebble  stones  rattle  beneath  our  feet,  and  the  flinty 
causeway  looks  as  if  it  had  been  stolen  from  the  wateiy 
channel,  we  follow  the  devious  windings  of  the  river  which 
now,  widened  into  an  ample  stream,  dances  merrily  past, 
babbling  as  it  goes,  and  murmuring  its  admiration  of  the 
scene  in  a  never-ending  song  of  joyousness,  now  and  then 
coming  out  of  the  shade  and  going  into  it  again,  gladdened 
meanwhile  by  the  long  bright  arrowy  rays  which  shoot  down 
the  ravine,  and,  stealing  one  after  another  through  the 
intricacy  of  leaves,  begem  its  surface  with  a  thousand  spark- 
ling ripples.  Then  the  current  quickens  and  becomes  noisy 
in  its  mazy  course  ;  a  little  further  on  and  the  rocks  form  a 
dam  across  the  channel,  over  which  it  precipitates  itself  in 
glistening  sheets,  boiling  and  eddying,  and  swirling  and 
splashing  among  the  rocky  fragments  beneath,  then  hurrying 
onwards  with  ungovernable  impetuosity,  making  falls  innu- 
merable, and  throwing  up  on  its  way  a  long  train  of  snow- 
white  foam  bubbles  that  gleam  and  flutter  in  the  passing 
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breeze.  Cataract  succeeds  to  cataract,  and  then  follows  a 
long  straight  reach  where  the  eye  ranges  further  and  further 
into  scenes  of  increasing  beauty,  until  it  becomes  fascinated 
by  the  manifold  and  ever  varying  combinations  of  rock  and 
wood  and  water ;  anon  the  angry  waves  sxibside,  and  the 
river  glides  onward  in  a  smooth  full  current,  here  walled  in 
by  steep  precipitous  rocks,  there  embowered  by  trees  and 
bushes,  and  fringed  with  ferns  and  shrubs  and  flowering  plants, 
every  leaf  and  twig  of  which  are  reflected  in  its  limpid  waters  ; 
now  forming  deep  basins,  darkened  with  the  shrouding  shadows 
of  the  overhanging  trees,  then  spreading  out  in  glistening  pools 
and  broad  transparent  shallows,  dimpled  over  with  the  fleeting 
silver  rings  where  the  trout  rise  to  catch  the  aquatic  insects 
that  float  upon  the  surface. 

Ever  the  solitude  deepens,  and  the  stillness  becomes  more 
intense,  the  birds  are  hushed  in  their  foliaged  homes,  and 
even  the  summer  breeze  holds  its  breath,  as  if  afraid  to 
disturb  the  prevailing  quietude.  A  few  sheep  quietly  browsing 
on  the  grassy  slopes,  and  a  solitary  angler  whipping  the 
stream,  are  the  only  signs  of  animation  we  can  see,  and  the 
verdant  shade  seems  to  become  greener  and  gloomier  at  every 
step.  Strong  contrasts  of  colour  occasionally  enrich  the 
effect,  the  glowing  amber-coloured  crags  and  tottering  battle- 
ments which  crown  the  giddy  heights  look  more  bright  and 
golden  where  opposed  to  the  cool  grey  rock  shadows  below, 
and  here  and  there  we  have  a  blending  together  of  red  and 
green  and  piirple  in  one  rich  monotone,  with  masses  of  rock 
dappled  with  every  hue,  from  the  warm  brown  tinge  of  the 
clinging  lichens,  to  the  cold  dun-colour  of  the  flitting  cloud 
shadows  through  which  the  horizontal  lines  of  strata  and  the 
dark  yews  and  glossy  hollies  look  blacker  and  blacker. 

Lower  down  the  path  curves  freakishly  in  and  out,  among 
docks  and  weeds  and  marsh  plants,  then  we  come  to  a  bend, 
where  the  river  is  dammed  up,  and  the  bright  sparkling 
waters  tumble  over  the  stony  weir  in  foaming  breadths, 
roaring  and  splashing  in  the  descent  with  loud  and  angry 
intonation.  It  is  a  spot  that  would  delight  the  eye  of  an 
artist,  and  many  a  charming  sketch  might  he  carry  away  with 
him.  Sheltering  in  a  rocky  nook  close  by  the  margin  of  the 
stream,  is  an  old-fashioned  corn  mill,  an  object  that  detracts 
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nothing  from  the  sylvan  beauty  of  the  scenery  ;  this,  with 
the  sedgy  mill-race,  and  the  old  revolving  wheel,  dripping 
with  water  and  nearly  overgrown  with  damp  green  moss, 
forms  a  soft  and  quiet  picture  which  naturally  excites  in  the 
mind  ideas  of  rural  simplicity  and  peaceful  retirement.  On 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river  a  narrow  rift  in  the  great  wooded 
cliff  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  the  dark  shady  glen  between,  and 
the  tiny  prattling  rill  that  trickles  down  from  its  solitary 
home  amid  the  hills. 

The  dale  now  expands,  and  the  northern  bank  becoming 
less  abrupt  and  craggy  loses  some  of  its  more  harsh  and 
rugged  features.  On  leaving  the  old  mill  we  cross  a  little 
green  paddock,  and  then  follow  an  ascending  path  that  leads 
through  a  plantation  of  fir,  ash,  and  beech  trees,  whose  trunks 
are  nearly  hidden  by  the  profusion  of  wild  roses  and  brambles 
which  spread  around  and  reach  down  almost  to  the  water's 
edge.  The  spreading  branches  meet  overhead,  forming  a 
canopy  of  tenderest  green,  whose  umbrageous  shade  is  relieved 
at  intervals  by  broad  masses  of  bleached  and  weather-beaten 
rock.  Through  the  interfacings  of  the  trees  we  get  occasional 
peeps  of  the  clear  blue  sky  above,  and  the  broad  rapid  river 
sweeping  along  in  silent  majesty  beneath,  with  the  steep 
precipices  and  wooded  hills  that  bound  the  opposite  shore. 

And  so  we  go  on  among  rocks  and  trees,  along  the  edge 
of  meadows,  over  grassy  mounds,  and  through  narrow  paths 
that  bend  hither  and  thither,  under  woods,  past  brakes  and 
thickets  and  crags  and  rugged  slopes ;  past  scenes  savage, 
romantic,  picturesque,  and  beautiful,  where  sylvan  loveliness 
and  majestic  grandeur  have  been  lavished  in  rich  and  varied 
profusion.  Then  we  enter  a  more  open  part  of  the  dale,  where 
the  rounded  hillocks  of  brown  earthy  refuse  and  glistening  spar 
which  border  the  wayside,  and  the  spades  and  mattocks  and 
other  mining  tools  and  implements  scattered  about,  indicate 
the  metalliferous  nature  of  the  strata,  and  attest  the  character 
of  the  operations  here  pursued. 

The  mine  here  was  worked  for  a  period  of  twenty  years  by 
Messrs.  Alsop,  Taylor,  and  Co.,  and  was  then  the  scene  of 
active  industry  and  profitable  labour ;  it  has  unfortunately 
since  been  overflowed  with  water,  and  is  now  very  nearly 
deserted,  the  yield  of  ore,  where  obtainable,  being,  it  is  said, 
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hardly  sufficient  to  repay  the  cost  of  working;  the  great 
wheel  has  been  removed,  and  altogether  the  place  presents 
the  appearance  of  utter  neglect  and  desolation.  On  the  left 
a  narrow  opening  in  the  face  of  the  rock  marks  the  entrance 
or  "  drift"  of  the  mine,  where  the  subterranean  levels  have 
been  driven  in  search  of  ore ;  close  by  is  a  little  hut  or  sheal- 
ing,  in  which  such  lead  as  can  be  obtained  after  it  has  been 
washed,  pulverised,  and  separated  from  the  quartz,  spar,  and 
other  adventitious  substances  which  adhere  to  it  in  its  natural 
state,  is  stored  ready  for  removal  to  the  smelting  furnace, 
and  a  few  yards  lower  down  a  line  of  posts  are  seen  standing 
hi  the  bed  of  the  stream,  which  formerly  supported  the 
wooden  trough  or  trench  that  conveyed  the  water  to  the 
overshot  wheeL 

Gradually  the  prospect  widens,  the  hills  recede,  and  the 
impetuous  current  expands  its  glassy  surface  to  the  smooth 
turfy  banks  which  separate  it  from  the  stony  slopes.  With 
increasing  breadth,  however,  we  lose  the  luxurious  summer 
verdance  which  gave  a  charm  to  some  of  the  more  confined 
parts  of  the  dale.  The  opposite  cliffs  are  mantled  with  thick 
foliage,  but  on  the  nearer  side  of  the  river  the  cold  and  naked 
rock  again  appears,  its  grey  surface  at  times  relieved  with 
straggling  brambles  and  tufts  of  golden-blossomed  furze, 
interwoven  with  foxgloves,  and  drooping  harts-tongue,  and 
wreathed  and  festooned  with  the  delicate  stems  and  glossy 
leaves  of  the  lovely  blue-eyed  campanula.  Small  shrubs  and 
flowers  grow  out  of  the  fissures  high  overhead,  and  trees  and 
bushes  hang  from  the  lower  ledges,  and  the  bright  rays,  a8 
they  steal  through  the  wind-shaken  leaves,  brighten  the 
hoary  weather-stained  rock  with  streaks  of  flickering  light. 

Pleasant  is  it  as  with  light  elastic  step  we  journey  on,  still 
keeping  the  margin  of  the  river,  and  watching  the  while  its 
bright  clear  waters  as  they  flow  merrily  onwards  in  the  warm 
sunshine.  Every  bend  reveals  a  change  of  scene.  Here  the 
stream  is  rippling  and  fluttering  among  the  flags  and  osiers, 
there  it  is  plunged  in  shade  by  the  overhanging  trees,  and 
anon  it  is  meandering  among  the  grey  rocks  and  mossy  stones, 
which  nature's  careless  hand  has  strewn  along  its  channel. 

Half  a  mile  brings  us  to  Sough  Mill,  a  low  stone  building 
with  a  pretty  cottage  adjoining,  and  a  still  prettier  flower 
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garden,  wherein  grow  gaudy  dahlias  and  tall  tree  fuchsias, 
with  quite  a  wealth  of  roses,  carnations,  and  verbenas.  There 
are  signs  of  homely  comfort  and  prosperity  within  and  sounds 
of  rural  life  greet  the  ear  without.  Young  ducks  and  poultry 
are  gobbling  and  pecking  about  the  pavement,  and  a  flock  of 
pigeons  are  blinking  and  croodling  at  us  from  the  edge  of  the 
low  flagged  roof,  while,  above  the  rumbling  and  din  of  the 
crushing  "  burrs,"  we  can  hear  the  miller's  lusty  voice  singing 
some  old  and  favourite  ditty.  A  happy  man  is  he,  thought 
sits  lightly  on  his  brow,  and  he  looks  as  jovial  and  contented 
as  if  care  and  sorrow  were  alike  unknown. 

Close  by,  a  quaint  and  rudely  fashioned  bridge  happily 
unites  with  the  natural  features  of  the  scene.  A  long  row 
of  square  blocks  or  "  lepping"  stones,  as  they  are  provincially 
called,  have  been  sunk  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  broad  flags 
laid  upon  the  top,  so  as  to  afford  an  easy  communication  with 
the  opposite  bank.  Moss  and  ferns  grow  luxuriantly  in  the 
water-worn  hollows  and  dripping  crannies,  and  the  impetuous 
Lathkill,  interrupted  in  its  progress,  divides  itself  into  number- 
less eddies,  as  it  flows  through  the  narrow  openings,  and  then 
hurries  down  the  vale  fretting  and  chafing,  as  if  impatient  at 
the  temporary  obstruction. 

From  the  further  side  of  the  bridge,  a  zig-zag  pathway 
leads  up  through  a  plantation  of  larch,  fir,  and  scrub,  to 
Meadow  Place,  formerly  a  monastery,  but  now  a  farm  house. 
Some  remains  of  the  ancient  chapel,  which  had  been  converted 
into  a  barn,  existed  until  within  a  recent  period,  when  they 
were  pulled  down  to  make  room  for  a  more  convenient 
structure.  A  few  of  the  old  carvings  were  secured  by  the 
late  Thomas  Bateman,  Esq.,  and  are  now  preserved  in  the 
museum  at  Lomberdale  House,  about  a  mile  distant. 

Again  the  path  becomes  rough  and  broken,  and,  as  it  leaves 
the  stony  shore,  it  twists  in  and  out  over  hazelled  banks,  and 
among  damp  blocks  of  limestone  and  heaps  of  grass-grown 
rubbish ;  then  it  mounts  up  to  the  top  of  a  rocky  knoll, 
where  we  pause  to  look  back  upon  the  mazy  scene  through 
which  we  have  passed,  and  glorious  is  the  prospect  that  meets 
the  gaze.  Rocks  and  cuffs,  of  every  shape  and  form,  hem  in 
the  upper  end  of  the  dale.  Here  and  there  a  bold  headland 
appears  fringed  with  foliage,  whilst  tall  trees  and  shrubs  and 
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flowery  thickets  mantle  the  lower  slopes  ;  and  now  and  then 
a  grey  old  ivy-coated  crag  is  seen  rising  from  amid  the  thick 
umbrage.  In  mid-distance  the  old  mill  peeps  through  the 
shrouding  foliage,  gleaming  like  a  great  white  patch  in  the 
warm  sunshine.  Dark  glens  and  shady  hollows  break  the 
hilly  slopes  ;  and,  further  on,  the  eye  passes  over  'a  succession 
of  rocky  ridges  that  stretch  away  until  they  become  lost  in 
the  distant  haze  ;  and  through  the  midst  of  all  the  beauteous 
prospect,  the  half-concealed  river  is  seen  winding  hither  and 
thither  in  many  a  gleaming  curve,  almost  fascinating  by  the 
swift  motion  of  its  dancing  waters  as  it  tumbles  from  one 
rocky  ledge  to  another,  making  falls  innumerable,  its  mur- 
muring song  the  while  resounding  through  the  dale  in  soft 
and  gentle  cadences. 

High  up,  on  the  north  side  of  the  valley,  rises  a  broad, 
grassy  slope,  and  higher  still  is  seen  a  cluster  of  cottages — 
the  little  hamlet  of  Over  Haddon  peeping  above  the  trees. 
Pacing  slowly  onwards,  between  brushwood  and  thorns,  where 
the  road  zig-zags,  with  many  a  rise  and  fall  among  shrubs  and 
crags  and  turfy  hillocks,  we  come  presently  to  an  open  valley 
where  the  river  sweeps  boldly  towards  the  south,  and  the 
hills,  as  they  fall  back,  become  less  elevated,  and  are  succeeded 
by  dark  woods  and  fertile  plains,  between  which  the  current 
glides  swiftly  and  silently  along,  deepening  and  widening  as 
it  flows. 

Before  us  Conksbury  Bridge — a  low  stone  structure  of  four 
arches,  over  which  the  old  Ashbourn  road  is  carried — bestrides 
the  stream  ;  a  mile  lower  down  its  waters  unite  with  those  of 
the  river  Bradford,  and  about  two  miles  further  on,  both 
become  merged  in  the  Wye,  at  a  place  called  Fillyford  Bridge, 
about  midway  between  Rowsley  and  Haddon  Hall. 

At  Conksbury  Bridge  we  leave  the  valley  of  the  Lathkill, 
and  ascend  the  hill-side  by  a  steep  and  winding  road,  which 
is  continued  over  a  broad  tract  of  table  land,  where  the  view 
is  limited  to  green  fields  and  pastures.  By  and  by  we  get 
glimpses  of  Rowsley  Moor,  and  the  range  of  hills  bordering 
the  course  of  the  Derweut  in  the  direction  of  Darley  Dale, 
and  then,  one  after  another,  the  embattled  towers  and  turrets 
of  Haddon  Hall  are  seen  peering  out  from  amid  the  dark 
waving  woods.  The  graceful  spire  of  Bakewell  church  rises 
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like  a  landmark  in  front ;  and  on  the  right,  Burton  Closes, 
the  whitened  road,  and  the  busy  Wye,  serpentining  through 
the  meadows  below,  severally  add  to  the  interest  of  the 
picture. 

The  road  winds  as  it  leaves  the  high  ground,  and,  to  save 
an  unnecessary  detour,  we  turn  off  to  the  right,  into  a  beaten 
path  that  leads  over  two  or  three  enclosed  pastures,  and 
across  a  narrow  dingle ;  thence  past  the  new  cemetery,  where 
two  pretty  Gothic  chapels  have  been  erected,  and  again  enter 
the  highway.  A  rapid  descent  along  a  broken  and  uneven 
road,  shaded  by  tall  trees,  brings  us  to  the  bottom  of  the 
valley,  and  in  a  few  minutes  more,  we  enter  the  pleasant  old 
town  of  Bakewell,  very  nearly  at  the  point  whence  we  quitted 
it  four  days  before. 
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OUB  stay  at  Bakewell  was  necessarily  brief,  for  the  day  had 
got  far  advanced,  and  we  had  determined  to  explore  the  valley 
of  the  Wye  upwards,  and,  if  possible,  reach  Buxton  before 
nightfall ;  so  after  a  hasty  meal  we  turned  our  backs  upon 
the  ancient  Badde  cum  Wei,  or  bathing  well  of  the  Saxons, 
and  resumed  our  pleasant  journey  ings. 

The  atmosphere  was  glowing  with  vernal  heat,  and  trie 
white  glaring  road  became  so  painful  to  the  eye  that  we  were 
glad  to  turn  aside  out  of  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun,  and 
seek  the  cool  shade  of  the  tall  hedges  and  spreading  trees, 
where,  as  we  trod  the  parched  and  dusty  grass,  we  could  look 
through  the  twinkling  leaves  at  the  bright  green  meadows, 
and  along  the  lengthened  verdure  of  the  fields  to  the  upland 
pastures  whence  came  the  faint  lowing  of  the  kine  and  the 
playful  bleatings  of  the  flocks. 

The  road,  as  it  leaves  the  town,  enters  upon  an  open  valley 
where  some  pretty  views  occur ;  the  several  parts  which  enter 
into  the  composition  being  happily  disposed.  The  path  keeps 
more  or  less  close  to  the  Wye,  which  winds  freakishly  in  and 
out  along  the  vale,  its  surface  mirrored  by  a  thousand  forms 
of  beauty.  On  the  opposite  side  Holme  Wood  mantles  the 
broad  slope  with  the  shadow  of  its  rich  summer  foliage,  half- 
hiding  the  old  embattled  mansion  hi  a  density  of  luxurious 
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verdance  :  and  on  the  left  the  rocks  rise  in  rugged  crags, 
whose  beauty  is  enhanced  by  a  scattered  growth  of  hazels, 
thorns,  and  brambles,  with  ferns,  harebells,  and  flaunting 
foxgloves  in  profusion.  Here  and  there  the  trap  or  toadstone 
(Derbyshire  basalt)  bed  reveals  itself,  its  volcanic  origin  being 
evidenced  by  the  blighted  character  of  the  scant  herbage 
which  clings  to  its  charred  and  scoriated  surface.  Presently 
we  come  to  Lumford  Mill,  a  cotton  factory  that  formerly 
belonged  to  the  Arkwrights,  with  its  two  ponderous  water 
wheels  dashing  the  spray  from  their  revolving  buckets  in 
glistening  showers.  Then  the  road  quits  the  green  level  and 
ascends  between  tree-shaded  banks  and  rudely-constructed 
stone  walls,  the  limestone  blocks  of  which  exhibit  everywhere 
a  thick  conglomerate  of  primeval  shells,  once  the  habitations 
of  living  races,  which  tell  us  of  the  earlier  history  of  our 
globe,  and  indicate  a  time  when  these  high  lands  were  sub- 
merged in  ocean.  The  river  lies  below,  meandering  pleasantly 
between  thick  woods  and  over  moss-clad  stones,  and  now  and 
then  spreading  out  in  shallow  green-tinged  pools  that  look 
like  sheets  of  liquid  emerald.  Every  tree  that  overhangs  the 
path  is  a  bower  of  vernal  beauty,  in  which  the  little  songsters 
are  chanting  their  gladsome  lays,  and  the  wandering  breeze 
rustles  through  in  sportive  wantonness.  Through  an  open- 
ing in  the  elevated  ridge  opposite  we  get  a  glimpse  of  Long- 
stone  Edge  and  the  heathy  moors  that  stretch  away  in  long 
perspective  to  join  the  Yorkshire  hills,  and  the  patches  of 
sunshine  that  gleam  upon  their  purple  sides  reveal  to  the  eye 
many  a  touch  of  beauty. 

Now  we  lose  sight  of  the  valley  as  we  descend  between 
plantations  where  the  tall  poplars  mingle  with  the  dark  firs 
and  spreading  ash  trees.  After  passing  through  the  tollgate 
the  prospect  again  opens,  when  Ashford  Hall,  the  seat  of  the 
Hon.  G.  H.  Cavendish,  one  of  the  members  for  the  county, 
with  its  green  lawns  and  parterres  and  well-trimmed  paths 
comes  in  sight.  The  hall  is  a  square  stone  building  in  the 
Italian  style,  crowned  with  an  open  balustrade  and  delight- 
fully situated  on  a  gently-elevated  slope,  commanding  some 
fine  views  along  the  valley  of  the  Wye,  in  the  direction  of 
Bakewell  and  Haddon.  In  front  the  ground  declines  towards 
the  river,  which  here  expands  in  artificial  lakes  and  reedy 
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shallows  where  numerous  wild-fowl  congregate ;  clumps  of 
trees  adorn  the  banks,  and  in  the  water  are  wooded  islands 
round  which  as  we  passed  swans  were  sailing  in  graceful 
majesty. 

Nearly  opposite  the  hall  we  cross  the  Wye  by  a  handsome 
bridge  of  four  arches,  and  in  a  few  minutes  more  enter 
Ashford. 

Ashford,  or  Ashford-in-the- Water,  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
is  a  quiet  old-fashioned  country  village,  which  is  sure  to  win 
the  admiration  of  a  stranger,  gladdening  the  eye  by  its  simple 
rural  beauty.  There  is  a  comfortable  well-to-do  appearance 
about  the  place,  which  is  heightened  by  the  cleanliness  and 
thrift  everywhere  manifest ;  the  little  cottages  have  most  of 
them  trim  flower  beds  and  pebbled  paths  in  front,  with  patches 
of  yellow  stone-crop  or  green  house-leek  adorning  the  roofs, 
while  nearly  every  door-post  and  window  is  bordered  with  a 
colouring  of  brown  umber,  or  enlivened  by  a  coating  of  white- 
wash, outward  indications  that  speak  much  in  favour  of  the 
domestic  virtues  of  the  inhabitants.  There  is  a  good  inn — 
the  Devonshire  Arms — in  the  village,  two  or  three  repositories 
for  the  sale  of  marble  and  spar  ornaments,  and  a  few  shops, 
in  one  of  which,  where  the  window  is  open  to  admit  the  welcome 
breeze,  the  shoemaker  is  hammering  leisurely  away,  lifting  up 
his  head  to  look  out  every  time  a  wayfarer  goes  by. 

The  church  stands  a  little  way  back  from  the  road,  near 
the  further  end  of  the  village ;  it  is  a  venerable  structure, 
surrounded  by  a  spacious  grave-yard  planted  with  yew  trees 
of  many  a  century's  growth,  whose  fan-like  boughs  throw  a 
perpetual  gloom  upon  the  narrow  grass-grown  mounds  and 
nodding  head-stones  of  those  who  are  slumbering  beneath. 
There  is  not  much  about  the  building  to  attract  attention, 
though  the  crumbling  buttresses  and  time-eaten  mouldings 
are  calculated  to  imbue  the  stranger  with  anticipations,  and 
lead  him  to  expect  a  treasury  of  interesting  memorials  within. 
On  the  south  wall,  near  the  entrance,  is  a  semicircular  slab, 
on  which  is  rudely  sculptured  the  figure  of  a  wild  boar  and 
another  animal — a  wolf  apparently — crouching  beneath  a 
tree ;  this  stone  has  evidently  belonged  to  some  more  an- 
cient building  than  that  to  which  it  is  now  affixed ;  beneath 
it  is  a  small  tablet,  on  which  is  inscribed  the  following  text — 
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"The  boar  out  of  the  wood  doth  waste  it,  and  the  wild 
beast  of  the  field  doth  devour  it." — Psalm  Ixxx.  13. 

Leaving  the  village  we  pass,  on  the  left,  the  Rookery,  an 
old-fashioned  residence,  nearly  overgrown  with  ivy,  delight- 
fully situated  in  a  sheltered  hollow  overlooking  the  sparkling 
Wye,  where  trim  lawns  and  flower  beds  and  tastefully  laid 
out  pleasure  grounds  have  taken  the  place  of  the  wilder 
charms  of  untrimmed  nature.  The  gardens  are  environed  by 
noble  timber  trees,  in  which  a  colony  of  rocks  have  established 
their  abode,  and  in  front  an  ivy-shrouded  bridge  which  spans 
the  river  gives  access  to  the  plumy  woods  that  mantle  the 
opposite  slopes,  and  adds  its  charms  to  the  romantic  beauties 
of  the  scene. 

A  few  yards  farther  on  are  the  marble  works  belonging  to 
Messrs.  Twigg  and  Co.,  one  of  the  oldest  establishments  of 
the  kind  in  the  kingdom.  Here  the  different  kinds  of  Derby- 
shire marble  are  sawn  into  slabs,  polished,  and  worked  into  a 
variety  of  useful  and  ornamental  articles. 

Some  of  the  finest  marbles  of  the  country  are  obtained  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Ashford  ;  these  include  the 
entrochal,  the  corroloid,  the  bird-eye,  the  rosewood,  and  the 
black,  the  latter  being  procured  from  an  excavated  mine  in 
the  hill  near  to  the  works.  Some  of  these  marbles  are  con- 
sidered by  competent  judges  to  be  fully  equal  in  lustre  and 
colouring  to  those  of  foreign  countries. 

For  a  mile  or  more  the  road  follows  the  indented  course  of 
the  river,  which  keeps  us  in  pleasant  companionship  as  it 
winds  to  and  fro  among  the  verdant  meadows  on  the  left. 
Here  the  character  of  the  scenery  changes ;  steep  grassy  knolls 
rise  on  one  side  of  the  dale,  gaunt  and  dreary  looking,  with 
scarcely  a  bush  or  tree  to  relieve  their  general  barrenness ; 
and  the  few  black-faced  sheep  that  browse  their  shelving 
slopes  skip  away  as  we  pass  by,  bleating  tremulously,  and 
halting  now  and  then  as  they  turn  round  to  gaze  at  us  with 
an  air  of  mingled  curiosity  and  fear.  On  the  opposite  side 
the  dark-hued  woods  of  Shacklow  clothe  the  broad  face  of  the 
mountain  with  a  dense  umbrage,  through  which  narrow  foot- 
tracks  run  in  and  out  in  a  kind  of  zig-zag  fashion.  Then  we 
come  to  the  new  bridge,  where  some  pretty  views  occur;  here 
the  river  passes  under  the  road  and  then  continues  along  its 
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side,  sparkling  brilliantly  as  it  courses  its  way  beneath  the 
drooping  branches  of  the  trees.  On  the  left  the  rocks  rise  in 
rugged  masses,  their  channeled  and  weather-worn  fronts, 
patched  with  moss  and  short  grass,  and  well  nigh  hidden  with 
a  covering  of  rowan  trees  and  the  tangled  bushes  of  the 
bramble  and  wild  honeysuckle.  In  a  grassy  hollow  by  the 
wayside,  sheltered  by  thorns  and  briar-roses,  an  old  moss- 
grown  trough,  fed  by  a  limpid  rill  that  comes  trickling  down 
from  the  ferny  heights  above,  affords  a  welcome  sight  to  the 
thirsty  wayfarer.  Tufts  of  nettles  and  broad-leaved  batter- 
docks  border  the  path,  and  here  and  there  long  strips  of  grass 
alternate  with  the  rutted  wheel  tracks  ;  tall  trees  separate  us 
from  the  ripling  stream,  ivy  wraps  their  stems,  and  their 
spreading  branches  reaching  overhead  afford  a  welcome  shel- 
ter from  the  arrowy  rays  of  the  scorching  sun.  Beneath  the 
shadow  of  an  impending  crag,  a  stone-breaker  is  industriously 
pursuing  his  monotonous  vocation,  who  wipes  the  perspiration 
from  his  brow  and  looking  up,  wishes  us  a  kindly  good  day 
as  we  pass  on ;  a  few  yards  further  and  we  have  to  stand  aside 
while  a  farmer's  cart  goes  by  bearing  its  fragrant  load  from  a 
neighbouring  hayfield ;  these,  and  a  variety  of  objects,  equally 
trivial  in  themselves,  form  a  succession  of  roadside  pictures, 
the  contemplation  of  which  serves  to  beguile  the  time  and 
add  to  the  enjoyment  of  our  excursion. 

The  country  now  becomes  more  boldly  featured,  and  on 
rounding  a  sharp  bend  of  the  river,  Brushfield,  a  lofty  wooded 
eminence,  appears  in  front,  a  pretty  little  farm  house  crowning 
its  highest  point ;  on  the  right  Great  Finn  rears  its  giant 
form  to  an  immense  elevation,  and  through  the  opening  be- 
tween these  two  hills  we  get  the  first  view  of  the  entrance  to 
Monsal  Dale. 

Here  the  road  and  the  river  diverge  from  each  other,  the 
former  winding  through  a  picturesque  dale  bounded  by  steep 
rocks  and  impending  crags,  freaked  with  ivy  and  richly- 
coloured  lichens,  and  adorned  with  a  variety  of  foliage,  among 
which  hazels  and  thorns,  and  wild  roses  and  trailing  honey- 
suckles, are  scattered  in  thick  profusion.  The  road  gradually 
ascends  for  a  couple  of  miles,  when  Taddington  is  reached,  a 
cold,  bleak,  stony-looking  village,  with  a  fine  old  Gothic 
church  standing  in  the  midst  of  a  field  a  short  distance  back 
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from  the  way.  Beyond  the  village  the  road  attains  a  still 
higher  elevation,  and  commands  a  wide  extent  of  country 
bounded  by  a  vast  chain  of  rugged  hills  and  barren  moorlands; 
thence  it  is  continued  along  the  edge  and  down  the  fearfully 
precipitous  side  of  Topley  Pike,  on  reaching  the  foot  of  which 
it  rejoins  the  Wye  and  accompanies  it  three  miles  further  to 
Buxton, 

From  Brushfield  to  Buxton  the  distance  is  eight  miles ;  it 
is  not,  however,  by  keeping  to  the  highways  that  the  natural 
beauties  of  the  country  can  be  best  observed — thoroughly  to 
be  appreciated,  they  must  be  sought  and  wooed  by  earnest 
worshippers,  the  valleys  and  secluded  glens  must  be  explored, 
and  the  shady  rills  and  mountain  streams  must  be  tracked 
through  all  their  various  and  wayward  meanderings.  Monsal 
Dale  and  Millar's  Dale  claim  our  attention,  and  we  must 
therefore  lengthen  our  journey  considerably  to  follow  the  in- 
tricate windings  of  the  charming  river  Wye. 

Bounding  over  a  low  stone  fence  which  skirts  the  road,  a 
beaten  track  that  leads  across  a  green  paddock  brings  us  to 
a  narrow  rindle  that  comes  tumbling  and  splashing  along  its 
rocky  channel.  In  a  crevice  close  by  a  thread  of  water 
trickles  down  the  scrubby  hillside  and  falls  from  ledge  to 
ledge  of  the  mossy-headed  rocks  on  to  a  bed  of  tufa,  which  it 
has  worn  into  quaint  arches  and  fantastic  shapes.  The 
petrifying  quality  of  the  water  is  here  manifest  in  the  accu- 
mulated mass  which  is  daily  receiving  a  fresh  deposit  of 
calcareous  matter  from  the  surcharged  stream.  Further  on 
we  come  to  the  margin  of  the  river,  which  leaps  over  the 
impeding  rocks  in  a  succession  of  beautiful  falls.  The  upper 
part  of  the  dell,  viewed  from  this  point,  reveals  many  a  touch 
of  savage  grandeur,  whose  effect  is  heightened  by  the  dark 
shadow  of  the  opposing  hill.  At  every  turn  a  change  of 
scene  occurs,  and  we  are  constantly  halting  as  some  picture 
more  beautiful  than  the  last  breaks  upon  the  sight. 

As  we  advance  the  path  becomes  more  difficult  and  the 
aspect  of  nature  more  primitive.  Finn  Cop  heaves  his  huge 
form  in  majestic  sullenness,  and  looks  sternly  down  upon  the 
mortal  who  ventures  to  intrude  upon  his  seclusion ;  and 
further  on  Hobb's  House  appears  in  view.  Dark- wooded 
slopes  and  barren  crumbling  rocks  bound  both  sides  of  the 
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rapid  stream,  which  rushes  below  tumbling  over  the  craggy 
ledges  in  silvery  sheets,  gurgling  beneath  the  overarching 
trees,  lurking  in  shady  hollows  by  our  side,  and  spreading 
out  in  silent  pools  that  reflect  darkly  the  rugged  forms  of  the 
impending  cliffs. 

Onwards  the  path  freaks  in  and  out  through  brambles  and 
heather,  over  miry  patches  and  across  rutty  hollows  worn  by 
the  rills  that  trickle  down  the  mountain  sides.  Grim  crags 
break  through  the  grassy  acclivities  on  the  left,  and  here  and 
there  a  few  trees  and  patches  of  undergrowth  impart  a  sense  of 
shelter  to  the  opposite  slopes.  Higher  up  the  glen  a  pictur- 
esque cascade  appears,  where  the  river,  dammed  up,  bi'eaks 
over  its  stony  barrier  in  sheets  of  glistening  foam  that  look 
whiter  by  contrast  with  the  blackness  of  the  riven  rocks. 
Then  we  reach  the  railway  arch  which  is  here  carried  across 
the  dale  by  a  viaduct  of  five  semicircular  arches  70  feet 
above  the  river;  passing  beneath  we  still  keep  the  margin 
of  the  stream,  which  is  crossed  by  a  narrow  foot  bridge 
resting  on  ledges  of  rock,  and  protected  by  a  rude  hand-rail; 
here  the  Wye  makes  a  sudden  turn  to  the  left,  and  the 
long  reach  of  Monsal  Dale  appears  in  all  the  fulness  of  its 
beauty. 

This  dale,  the  Arcadia  of  the  Peak,  as  it  has  been  called, 
has  been  panegyrized  by  almost  every  writer  who  has  under- 
taken to  describe  the  natural  beauties  of  Derbyshire.  As  a 
vale  view  it  is  eminently  picturesque  and  attractive,  pleasing 
rather  than  imposing,  conveying  to  the  mind  an  idea  more 
of  tranqiiil  loveliness  than  of  rugged  grandeur.  The  deep 
valley,  the  little  farm,  and  the  few  cottages  clustering  near, 
the  river  serpentining  from  side  to  side,  the  green  hills 
descending  like  headlands  to  the  ocean,  and  the  folded  bluffs 
stretching  away  to  the  brown  heathy  moors  that  bar  up  the 
distance,  have  an  exceedingly  pretty  effect,  but  there  is  not 
that  variety  of  form  and  outline,  that  intermingling  of  rock 
and  foliage  and  that  happy  blending  of  parts  and  colourings 
which  gives  a  charm  to  some  other  of  the  Derbyshire  dales. 
Matlock  Dale  viewed  from  the  top  of  Stonnis,  Darley  Dale 
from  Oker,  and  Lathkill  Dale  seen  from  near  Over  Haddon 
exhibit,  we  conceive,  in  a  far  higher  degree  those  various 
features  and  characteristics,  and  those  exquisite  ever-changing 
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and  inexhaustible  combinations  which  are  the  true  sources  of 
beauty  in  landscape  scenery. 

The  best  view  of  Monsal  Dale  is  obtained  from  the  edge  of 
the  cliff  near  Longstone  House,  which  may  be  easily  reached 
by  a  road  that  leads  up  from  the  farm  at  the  foot,  and  seen 
from  this  point  the  appearance  is  very  striking,  the  effect 
being  rendered  more  imposing  by  the  suddenness  with  which 
it  comes  upon  the  sight  after  traversing  the  bleak  summits  of 
Longstone  Edge,  a  circumstance  to  which,  perhaps  more  than 
anything  else,  may  be  attributed  that  unqualified  praise  which 
tourists  have  bestowed  upon  it. 

It  was  from  this  spot  that,  now  some  years  ago,  we  first 
beheld  the  dale  ;  we  had  been  spending  a  few  days  at  Bake- 
well,  when  our  host  kindly  offered  to  drive  us  over  and  shew 
us,  as  he  said,  "  the  nicest  bit  of  scenery  in  all  Derbyshire." 
Turning  off  at  Ashford  we  took  the  higher  road,  which  soon 
brought  us  to  the  Bull's  Head,  and  on  rounding  the  corner  of 
the  house,  the  sweet  vale,  tranquilly  reposing  in  the  lap  of 
loveliness,  appeared  unexpectedly  before  us,  "  looking  like  a 
fragment  rent  from  heaven." 

"A  calm  and  beauteous  spot, 
A  glorious  vale  far  down  beneath  the  rocks, 
Where  peace  and  bliss  might,  undisturb'd,  repose, 
And  man  forget  the  names  of  sin  and  hate." 

Bold  grassy  acclivities  clothed  with  brushwood  and  dwarf 
foliage,  among  which  a  sombre  yew  now  and  then  displays  its 
dark  form  in  contrast  to  the  varied  greenery  of  the  surround- 
ing verdure,  bound  both  sides  of  the  deep  secluded  valley, 
through  which  the  river  winds  in  many  a  gleaming  curve 
between  bright  green  meadow  breadths,  its  glassy  surface  at 
times  broken  by  stony  barriers  which  divide  it  into  numerous 
cascades  of  surpassing  loveliness.  Sheltering  in  a  deep  hollow 
at  the  foot  of  the  cliff,  where  the  river  makes  a  sudden  bend 
to  the  westward,  an  old-fashioned  farm-house  is  seen,  partially 
overgrown  with  ivy  and  screened  by  a  few  tall  ash  trees  and 
spreading  oaks;  in  front  the  little  wooden  bridge  before 
alluded  to,  happily  unites  with  the  natural  features  of  the 
scene,  and  farther  on  two  or  three  rustic  cottages  border  the 
stream,  close  to  which  a  row  of  "lepping"  stones  round  whose 
moss-grown  sides  the  river  frets  and  bubbles  in  lively  eddies 
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gives  access  to  the  opposite  bank.  Higher  up,  a  deep  opening 
in  the  steep  acclivities  on  the  right  marks  the  entrance  to 
Cressbrook  Dale,  and  beyond,  the  pine-crowned  heights  over- 
looking Millar's  Dale  appear  in  view.  On  the  left  the  hills 
rise  and  fall  in  a  succession  of  undulating  eminences,  their 
sloping  sides  velveted  with  richest  turf,  and  broken  here  and 
there  with  little  hollows  and  coppice-clothed  promontories, 
round  which  the  green-tinged  river  steals  in  silent  meanders, 
as  if  unwilling  to  disturb  the  sweet  tranquillity  which  every- 
where prevails.  Beyond,  Priest  Cliff,  Chelmerton  Low,  and 
the  moors  above  Taddington  loom  darkly  against  the  serene 
of  the  heavens  ;  and  in  the  far  distance  the  huge  form  of  Axe 
Edge,  backed  by  a  multitude  of  hills  that  stretch  away  until  you 
can  hardly  distinguish  their  pale  summits  from  the  few  fleecy 
clouds  that  streak  the  azure  above,  fill  up  the  horizon.  Here 
and  there  a  line  of  thin  blue  smoke  ascends  from  some 
secluded  dwelling,  and  hangs  in  lazy  wreaths  over  the  tops  of 
the  surrounding  trees,  now  and  then  the  willows  and  the 
drooping  birches  rustle  plaintively  in  the  wind,  and  the  mur- 
muring of  the  stream  as  it  ripples  over  its  craggy  bed  breaks 
in  gentle  cadences  upon  the  ear,  rendering  the  stillness  still 
more  impressive. 

Everything  breathes  tranquillity  and  peace,  conveying  to 
the  mind  the  idea  of  sweet  repose ;  solitary,  however,  the 
place  is  not,  for  though  the  dwellings  are  few  and  far  between, 
the  signs  of  life  are  everywhere  apparent — in  the  air,  hi  the 
water,  on  the  green  hill  sides,  and  in  every  brake  and  thicket; 
the  hills  echo  with  the  bleatings  of  the  flocks,  and  the  cattle, 
luxuriating  in  the  coolness  of  the  rippling  shallows,  call  to 
each  other  in  cheerful  lowings ;  the  white  moths  and  gaudy- 
coloured  butterflies  flit  to  and  fro  in  the  warm  sunshine,  and 
the  river  is  dimpled  over  with  silvery  rings  where  the  trout 
rise  to  catch  the  incautious  flies  that  sport  over  its  surface  ; 
the  voice  of  the  moor-cock  comes  loud  and  clear  from  the 
opposite  hill,  and  the  wailing  of  the  white-breasted  plover  is 
heard  in  the  shady  dingles,  whilst  from  the  bushes  overhead 
the  throstle  sends  forth  his  lay  in  gushing  songs  of  gladness. 
The  sunlight  quivers  upon  the  dancing  waters  and  gleams 
upon  the  mountain  slopes,  and  the  clouds,  driven  athwart 
the  sky  by  the  passing  breeze,  map  the  verdant  sward  with  a 
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succession  of  flitting  lights  and  shadows,  giving  a  character 
and  variety  that  adds  to  the  manifold  beauties  of  the  scene. 

The  sun  veering  towards  the  westward,  reminded  us  that 
daylight  was  beginning  to  decline,  when  we  started  forward 
again. 

From  the  farm-house,  a  rural  lane  leads  on  between  hedges 
crowned  with  thorns  and  holly,  interspersed  with  patches  of 
grey  stone  wall ;  now  and  then  the  sparkling  river  from  which 
the  copse  only  separates  us,  glints  through  the  openings  as 
we  go  by,  the  nodding  trees  meet  overhead  in  a  verdant  ca- 
nopy, ahd  the  warm  rays  that  steal  through  the  twinkling 
leaves  look  brighter  for  the  medium  of  shade  through  which 
they  have  to  pass.  A  barn  and  two  or  three  stone  cottages 
stand  with  their  backs  to  the  road,  which  is  raised  a  few  feet 
above  the  stream,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  beyond  these  is  Cress- 
brook  Mill,  where  manufacturing  industry  has  established 
itself,  and  a  tower-like  factory  chimney  obtrudes  its  unpoetic 
form  upon  the  romantic  beauties  of  uncultivated  nature. 

The  mill,  a  plain,  rough-cast  building,  belonging  to  Messrs. 
M'Connel,  who  carry  on  the  trade  of  cotton-spinning  and 
manufacturing,  is  most  delightfully  situated  in  a  capacious 
hollow  or  recess,  formed  by  the  natural  curvature  of  the 
stream,  and  sheltered  in  rear  by  a  lofty  eminence,  the  higher 
acclivities  of  which  are  clothed  with  plantations  of  fir  and 
other  hardy  trees,  whose  sombre  shade  is  relieved  by  a  num- 
ber of  pretty  Swiss-like  cottages,  that  have  been  built  by  the 
owners  of  the  mill  for  the  use  of  their  work-people. 

On  the  right  a  deep  glen  leads  up  between  impending  cliffs 
and  precipices  to  Wardlow  Miers,  through  the  gloomy  solitude 
of  which  a  noisy  brook  riots  and  disports  itself,  circling  and 
eddying  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  frowning  rocks,  and  now 
and  then  leaping  up  to  kiss  the  straggling  brambles  that  de- 
pend from  their  grey  and  weather-beaten  sides.  An  abundance 
of  water-cress  is  nurtured  upon  the  margin,  and  in  the  channel 
of  the  stream,  round  which  the  water  bubbles  in  limped  rills, 
then  rattles  merrily  on  over  the  shining  pebbles,  murmuring 
its  admiration  of  the  surrounding  beauty  in  a  thousand  songs 
of  joyousness.  Near  its  confluence  with  the  Wye,  the  stream 
precipitates  itself  through  a  narrow  opening  in  the  rocks  over 
rude  fragments  of  limestone,  making  a  very  pretty  cascade 
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as  it  descends.  On  the  eastern  side,  Hay  Cop,  a  lofty  eminence 
which  rises  from  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  guards  the  entrance 
to  the  dell,  the  sides  of  which  are  mantled  over  with  luxuriant 
foliage,  save  where  now  and  then  a  shattered  crag  or  a' fan- 
tastic pinnacle  overgrown  with  ivy  thrusts  out  its  unwieldy 
and  misshapen  form. 

From  Cressbrook  to  Litton  Mill,  a  distance  of  more  than  a 
mile,  the  margin  of  the  stream  is  but  rarely  traversed  by 
human  footsteps.  It  is  only  after  a  long  dry  season  that  this 
can  be  accomplished,  and  then  the  effort  is  attended  with 
considerable  risk  and  danger ;  a  narrow  shelving  ledge  of  rock, 
on  which  the  hand  of  art  has  never  ventured  to  exercise  itself, 
being  the  only  footing  afforded.  Here  the  Wye  sweeps  along 
in  an  impetuous  current  between  impending  rocks  and  perpen- 
dicular cliffs,  richly  diversified  with  lichens  and  creeping 
plants,  and  adorned  with  a  wonderful  variety  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  through  whose  deep  shade  the  naked  surface  of  the 
rock  occasionally  appears. 

At  Cressbrook,  unable  to  ford  the  river,  we  are  compelled 
to  leave  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  and  follow  a  toilsome  road 
that  leads  up  the  steep  side  of  the  hill,  passing  on  the  way 
the  gardens  and  pleasure  grounds  attached  to  Mr.  M'Connell's 
residence.  At  every  step  the  road  becomes  more  abrupt  and 
laborious.  With  increasing  height,  however,  the  horizon  ex- 
pands, and  the  river,  though  hidden  by  the  intervening 
woods,  reminds  us  of  its  presence  by  the  ceaseless  murmur 
of  its  rapid  waters.  From  the  summit  a  fine  retrospective 
view  of  Monsal  Dale  is  obtained.  The  foreground  is  well 
broken  up,  and  the  several  parts  are  grouped  in  a  manner 
highly  picturesque ;  whilst  the  river,  spreading  out  its  mir- 
rored surface  as  it  wreathes  itself  in  frequent  windings, 
carries  the  eye  to  remoter  scenes  of  beauty,  whose  broken 
outline  and  undulating  surface  happily  unite  with  the  natural 
charms  of  the  nearer  landscape. 

After  passing  the  picturesque  group  of  cottages  at  the  top 
of  the  hill,  we  leave  the  Tidcswell  Road,  and  turn  into  a  path 
that  leads  between  plantations  of  fir  and  larch,  through  the 
openings  of  which,  on  the  left,  we  now  and  then  get  a  glint 
of  the  river  meandering  on  far  down  in  the  depths  of  the 
rocky  hollow.  Presently  we  reach  the  open  country  again, 
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when  a  rapid  descent  down  the  grassy  acclivities  of  Slack 
Side  brings  us  to  that  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Wye  which 
forms  the  eastern  entrance  to  Millar's  Dale. 

At  the  point  where  the  road  regains  the  margin  of  the 
river,  two  or  three  clean-looking  cottages  are  seen  sheltering 
within  a  rocky  hollow,  and  contiguous  to  them  is  Litton  Mill, 
a  merino  spinning  and  manufacturing  establishment,  belong- 
ing to  Mr.  Henry  Newton,  a  son  of  William  Newton,  the 
"Peak  minstrel,"  formerly  a  manager  and  subsequently  the 
proprietor  of  the  mill,  whose  poetic  effusions  in  early  life  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  Anna  Seward  and  the  poet  Hayley. 

This  self-taught  bard  appears  to  have  had  a  warm  admirer 
in  Miss  Seward,  who  inscribed  to  him  a  poem  which  appeared 
first  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  and  was  subsequently 
included  in  her  collected  works.  In  her  published  corres- 
pondence, edited  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  his  name  is  also  of 
frequent  occurrence,  and  some  of  her  letters  are  addressed 
to  him. 

Nearly  opposite  the  mill  a  stone  weir  has  been  constructed, 
and  the  river,  dammed  up,  expands  its  glassy  surface  in 
shaded  mirrors  that  reflect  every  leaf  and  twig,  and  soften 
the  rugged  forms  and  hoary  wrinkles  of  the  ever-gazing  cliffs, 
then  sweeps  over  the  stony  barrier  in  one  unbroken  sheet  of 
water,  all  fringed  with  whitened  foam. 

We  have  now  entered  upon  the  beauties  of  Millar's  Dale, 
which,  as  we  advance,  presents  us  with  a  succession  of 
pleasingly  diversified  scenes — rock  and  wood,  and  cliff  and 
slope,  occurring  with  almost  endless  repetition,  everywhere 
enlivened  by  the  playful  meanderings  of  the  charming  river 
Wye. 

For  a  considerable  distance  the  road  winds  along  the  margin 
of  the  stream,  and 

"  In  this  tract, 

How  long  so  e'er  the  wanderer  roves,  each  step 
Shall  wake  fresh  beauties,  each  short  point  present 
A  different  picture  ;  new,  and  yet  the  same." 

The  left  side  of  the  dale,  looking  up,  displays  a  long  breast  of 
limestone  broken  into  picturesque  inequalities,  with  bold, 
weather-worn  crags  and  beetling  precipices,  embellished  with 
scattered  and  overhanging  trees  and  shrubs,  that  partially 
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clothe  without  concealing  their  broken  and  shattered  rugged- 
ness.  The  near  side  of  the  dale,  though  not  so  picturesque 
in  appearance,  has  much  to  interest  the  geologist  and  the 
student  of  nature.  The  characteristics  of  the  limestone 
formation  are  here  strongly  exemplified,  and  in  the  upheaved 
and  riven  masses  we  have  an  illustration  of  that  powerful 
agency  which  has  disrupted  the  inner  strata  of  the  globe, 
producing  that  diversity  of  form  and  aspect  we  now  see,  and 
bringing  to  light  that  hidden  mineral  wealth  so  essential  to 
the  health,  the  happiness,  and  the  well  being,  and  so  needful 
for  the  numerous  wants  of  man.  The  rocks,  though  boldly 
featured  and  of  considerable  elevation,  have  hardly  a  tree  or 
shrub  to  adorn  their  rugged  sides  and  relieve  their  generally 
cold  and  lifeless  appearance.  Here  and  there  their  ban-en 
fronts  are  tinged  with  brown  and  grey,  and  in  some  places 
the  softer  beds,  exposed  to  the  decaying  action  of  the  atmos- 
phere, are  crumbling  away  and  undermining  the  superincum- 
bent strata,  fragments  of  which  have  become  detached,  and 
now  lie  strewn  around  the  base  in  chaotic  heaps,  while 
occasionally  a  huge  block  hangs  impending  over  the  path,  as 
if  caught  in  the  act  of  falling  from  above. 

Near  Litton  Mill,  a  road  branches  off  on  the  right  which 
leads  through  an  opening  in  the  hills  to  Tideswell,  an  ancient 
market  town  a  mile  and  a  half  distant,  that  derives  its  name 
from  an  ebbing  and  flowing  well  that  is  said  to  have  formerly 
existed  in  the  locality.  The  chief  object  of  interest  is  the 
church,  a  handsome  cruciform  structure  erected  about  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  chiefly  in  the  decorated  style 
of  Gothic  architecture  with  some  additions  of  a  later  period. 
The  plan  includes  a  nave  with  side  aisles,  north  and  south 
transepts,  chancel,  and  a  lofty  tower  at  the  west  end  sur- 
mounted by  four  embattled  turrets,  somewhat  heavy  in  design, 
each  terminating  in  an  octagonal  pinnacle,  enriched  with 
crocket-work.  The  porch  has  an  addition  of  a  stair  turret 
leading  up  to  the  "Paradise"  or  Parvise  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  a  small  chamber  or  study  appropriated  in  former  times 
to  the  use  of  an  anchoret  or  charity  priest.  The  ulterior, 
though  presenting  a  somewhat  folorn  appearance,  is  well  de- 
serving of  attention.  The  original  rood-screen  of  carved  oak 
still  remains,  and  traces  of  the  rood-loft  also  exist.  Formerly 
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there  were  three  chambers  attached  to  the  church  with  sepa- 
rate portals  to  each,  one  located  in  the  north  transept  and 
two  in  the  south — in  the  former  the  marks  of  the  altar 
lavatory  and  piscina  are  still  visible,  and  in  the  latter  the 
piscinae  are  also  discernible.  In  the  chancel  are  the  original 
stalls  of  substantial  oak,  with  the  projecting  brackets  or 
"misereres"  (allowed  by  the  Roman  Catholic  church  as  a 
relief  to  the  infirm  during  the  long  services)  attached  to  each. 
The  church  also  contains  some  ancient  and  interesting  tombs 
and  monumental  brasses ;  among  them  one  to  the  memory  of 
John,  son  of  Thomas  Foljambe,  who  in  1358  was  a  liberal 
contributor  to  the  foundation.  In  the  chancel,  which  is 
lighted  by  nine  richly  ornamented  Gothic  windows,  there  is  an 
altar  tomb  with  ornamental  brass  commemorating  the  decease 
in  1462  of  Samson  Meurell,  who  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood  from  John,  Duke  of  Bedford,  for  millitary  ser- 
vices in  France.  There  is  also  a  momiment  to  the  memory 
of  Robert  Pursglove,  suffragan  Bishop  of  Hull,  who  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  founded  the  Grammar  School,  which 
stands  on  the  north  side  of  the  churchyard,  and  endowed  the 
almshouse  for  twelve  poor  people.  On  a  black  marble  slab 
there  is  an  effigy  of  the  reverend  prelate  in  his  pontifical 
robes,  accompanied  by  a  long  and  tedious  inscription  in  Latin 
verse.  In  the  south  aisle  is  a  flat  gravestone  on  which  is  the 
monumental  brass  of  a  member  of  the  Litton  family,  who 
take  their  name  from  the  neighbouring  hamlet  of  Litton,  and 
whose  present  representative  is  the  eminent  novelist,  Sir 
Edward  Bulwer  Litton. 

The  town  of  Tideswell,  which  has  a  cold,  cheerless,  and 
uninviting  aspect,  is  situated  in  a  hollow  surrounded  by  bleak 
and  barren  hills ;  a  clear  rivulet  flows  along  the  principal 
thoroughfare,  on  each  side  of  which  are  scattered  promis- 
cuously the  poor,  mean-looking  dwellings  of  the  inhabitants, 
who  are  employed  chiefly  in  mining  and  hand-loom  weaving. 
Close  by  the  church  is  the  George,  an  excellent  inn  and  posting 
house,  and  hard  by  is  the  vicarage,  a  remnant  of  former 
days. 

At  Wheston,  a  little  hamlet  adjoining  the  town,  there  is 
an  ancient  cross  of  rather  elegant  design,  the  lone  memorial 
of  days  gone  bye,  that  merits  inspection. 
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Retracing  our  steps  we  soon  regain  the  banks  of  the  Wye 
and  continue  our  onward  journey,  for  evening  creeps  on,  and 
a  long  seven  miles  yet  intervenes  between  us  and  Buxton. 

Near  where  the  road  to  Tideswell  leads  off,  a  rudely 
fashioned  bridge,  formed  of  the  boles  of  a  tree,  with  the 
branches  laid  across  and  grass  sods  upon  the  top,  has  been 
thrown  from  side  to  side  of  the  river  and  high;  up  on  the 
opposite  steeps,  where  the  lazy  cloud-shadows  are  coquetting 
and  playing  upon  the  jutting  crags,  the  railway  again  comes 
into  sight.  Steep  embankments  and  great  mounds  of 
rubbish  and  broken  rock  cover  acres  and  acres  of  the  green 
hill  side,  spreading  away  into  the  woods  and  thickets,  and 
bearing  down  in  their  descent  the  thorns  and  bushes  that 
struggle  for  existence  on  the  more  exposed  crags.  On  the 
right  a  huge  beetling  cliff  thrusts  its  misshapen  form  far 
out  into  the  pathway,  dense  masses  of  shells  of  endless 
variety  and  form  are  embedded  in  the  marble  rock — the 
work  of  myriads  of  marine  creatures — presenting  to  the  eye 
a  whole  history  of  birth,  and  growth,  and  propagation,  and 
death. 

Winding  round  the  base  of  the  cliff,  Raven  Tor,  an  immense 
limestone  rock,  appears  in  front,  naked  except  towards  the 
top,  where  a  few  hazel  bushes  and  dwarf  trees  shoot  out  from 
the  clefts  and  fissures,-  adorning  its  precipitous  sides  with 
picturesque  beauty.  Here  the  dale  expands,  and  in  a  deep 
hollow  a  curiously  stratified  rock  occurs,  at  the  foot  of  which 
yawns  a  gloomy  cavern  that  Nature  has  scooped  out  in  one 
of  her  convulsive  throes.  At  every  step  the  signs  of  volcanic 
action  are  manifest  in  the  superposition  and  conformation  of 
the  strata,  and  along  the  base  of  the  limestone  ridge  the  out- 
cropping toadstone  exhibits  its  dark  brown  hue,  attesting  its 
igneous  origin  by  its  scoriaceous  and  lava-like  appearance. 

The  country  now  improves  in  appearance,  and  every  step 
leads  us  further  and  further  into  scenes  of  increasing  beauty, 
and  the  wonderful  combinations  of  crag  and  woodland  gives 
to  all  a  charm  which  almost  fascinates  by  its  constantly  vary- 
ing character,  while  the  background  that  fills  in  the  far-off 
vista,  softened  and  blended  by  the  mellowing  effects  of 
atmosphere,  shews  how  that  in  more  senses  than  one  "dis- 
tance lends  enchantment  to  the  view."  Priest  CM'  real's  its 
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giant  back,  looking  black  and  cold  in  the  sombre  shade,  but 
the  precipitous  cliffs  which  wall  in  the  near  side  of  the  dale 
are  bathed  in  a  flood  of  golden  sunshine,  that  discloses 
every  rent  and  crevice,  and  brings  out  with  marvellous  effect 
the  beautiful  changes  of  tints  and  the  variegated  colourings 
of  the  vegetation  which  clothes  their  rugged  steeps.  The 
stillness  that  prevails  is  only  deepened  by  the  gentle  rippling 
of  the  stream  which  flashes  and  glitters  in  the  leafy  hollow, 
lingering  in  quiet  bends  and  spreading  out  in  deep  green 
pools,  and  anon  dancing  merrily  along  the  transparent  shal- 
lows, where  the  rocky  fragments  and  shining  pebbles  are 
distorted  by  the  changing  refraction  of  the  eddies.  Higher 
up  the  river  divides  itself  into  numerous  rills,  whose  dimpled 
waters  give  life  and  motion  to  an  infinite  variety  of  aquatic 
plants  and  flowers,  and  as  it  flows  on  it  now  and  then  breaks 
over  the  moss-grown  crags  that  have  been  toppled  down  from 
the  wood-crowned  heights.  Onwards  the  path  leads  beneath 
a  thick  shade  of  oak  and  ash  and  hazle,  and  under  jutting 
crags  whose  deformities  are  concealed  by  a  luxuriant  covering 
of  copse  and  brushwood;  while,  to  heighten  the  charm,  a 
little  rill  comes  trickling  down  the  hill  side,  and  passing 
beneath  the  pathway  adds  its  tribute  to  the  pellucid  waters 
of  the  Wye.  High  up  on  the  right  a  solitary  cottage,  which 
Nature  has  taken  a  fancy  to  adorn,  looks  down  upon  the 
beauteous  scene,  and  a  few  yards  further  on  we  come  to  a 
little  public-house,  significantly  named  the  Angler^  Rest, 
where  we  refreshed  on  oat  cake  and  cheese,  the  only  fare  the 
humble  larder  could  afford. 

A  short  distance  beyond  the  public-house  is  Tideswell 
corn  mill,  an  old-fashioned  whitewashed  building,  with  two 
or  three  cottages  standing  near,  the  whole  forming  an  exceed- 
ingly picturesque  grouping.  Here  the  path  is  joined  by  a 
road  that  comes  down  from  the  town  of  Tideswell,  passing 
through  some  interesting  scenery. 

Near  the  entrance  to  Monk's  Dale  the  railway  is  carried 
across  the  river,  and  a  few  yards  beyond  the  viaduct  is  the 
tollgate,  standing  close  to  the  bridge  where  the  road  turns  to 
the  left,  and  leads  up  by  Sandy  Dale  to  Taddington,  and 
thence  to  Buxton.  Peterson  Pike  shuts  in  one  side  of  this 
road,  and  Diamond  Hill  bounds  the  other,  in  which  latter 
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the  mineralogist  will  find  something  to  interest  him  in  the 
quartz  crystals,  or  Buxton  diamonds,  as  they  are  locally 
termed,  that  are  found  congregating  in  clusters  among  the 
loose  and  perishing  toad-stone. 

Bent  upon  still  further  exploring  the  freakish  meanderings 
of  the  Wye,  we  leave  once  more  the  beaten  path  and  plunge 
into  the  deep  shade  of  a  plantation  that  clothes  the  northern 
bank  of  the  river. 

An  old  weather-worn  notice  board,  affixed  to  the  stump  of 
a  tree,  conveys  a  warning  to  trespassers  ;  sight  seeing,  how- 
ever, and  not  poaching,  is  our  object ;  and  as,  moreover,  the 
caution  applies  only  to  those  who  are  caught  in  the  act,  we 
pass  the  silent  monitor  by  unheeded. 

The  river,  here  pent  up  within  narrow  bounds,  is  so  com- 
pletely hemmed  in  by  woods  that  it  is  only  when  close  upon 
the  brink  that  an  intruder  can  be  seen,  and  as  no  unfriendly 
voice  summons  us  to  return,  we  keep  on  through  the  leafy 
labyrinth,  winding  hither  and  thither  through  the  green  shade 
between  copse  and  brushwood,  and  in  and  out,  with  many  a 
rise  and  fall  among  roeks  and  trees.  Manifold  difficulties 
beset  our  path,  crag  and  scrub,  bramble  and  thicket,  alternate 
in  quick  succession,  and  the  spreading  branches  meet  overhead 
in  a  dense  tangle,  through  which,  now  and  then,  a  long  spear- 
like  ray  from  the  declining  sun  steals  down  into  the  vernal 
shade,  here  throwing  out  a  white  willow  stem  like  a  gleam  of 
silver,  and  there  brightening  a  hoary  trunk  with  brilliant 
touches,  lighting  up  the  while  the  rustling  leaves  until  their 
glowing  golden  green  renders  but  more  sombre  looking  the 
dark  masses  that  remain  enveloped  in  shade.  Onwards  we 
go,  picking  our  way  between  rocky  fragments  and  clumps  of 
brushwood,  striding  over  moss  and  fern,  and  pushing  through 
the  undergrowth,  where  the  prickly  briars  thicken  into 
bai'riers.  Now  and  then  we  come  to  level  patches  that  afford 
us  breathing  time,  and  through  the  openings  we  can  see  the 
river  surging  onwards,  its  surface  broken  into  a  rich  chequer- 
work  of  woodland  shadows,  that  alternate  with  the  snowy 
sheets  of  glistening  foam.  Now  we  are  plunging  into  pits  and 
hollows  concealed  by  rank  vegetation,  and  anon  scrambling 
over  the  loose  stony  shingle ;  then  we  come  to  a  coarse 
swampy  bottom  where  we  have  to  step  from  one  rushy  clump 
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to  another,  with  the  risk  of  leaping  short  and  plunging  ankle 
deep  in  the  soft  spongy  turf. 

As  we  passed  through  the  plantation,  a  rough  brown- 
coloured  lurcher  dog  crossed  our  path,  and  made  direct  for 
the  cover  above,  snuffing  the  ground  as  he  went,  then 
threading  in  and  out  among  the  matted  undergrowth : 
presently  a  low  whistle  was  heard,  and  directly  afterwards  we 
came  up  with  a  suspicious-looking  fellow,  evidently  bent  upon 
some  nefarious  act ;  on  seeing  us  approach,  he  eyed  us  over 
with  a  scrutinizing  glance,  and  apprehensive  perhaps  that 
we  might  communicate  our  suspicions,  he  summoned  the 
sagacious  but  dishonest  brute  to  a  seemingly  more  reputable 
occupation. 

Emerging  from  the  green  shade  of  the  wood,  we  come  upon 
a  more  open  part  of  the  dale,  where  the  railway  crosses  by  a 
viaduct  of  three  arches,  passing  beneath  which  we  continue 
along  a  narrow  track  that  has  been  scooped  out  of  the  side  of 
the  rock,  laying  bare  the  dark  and  blighted  looking  toad-stone. 
The  rocks  above  are  deeply  fissured,  yet  so  adorned  with  roses 
and  honeysuckles,  and  so  festooned  with  ivy  and  ferns  and 
creeping  plants,  that  every  deformity  is  softened  or  concealed 
from  view. 

Further  on,  the  defile  widens  and  the  hills  fall  back,  leaving 
a  margin  of  colts  foot  and  dock  leaves,  and  green  meadow 
breadths  that  creep  up  towards  the  rocky  heights.  The 
grassy  slopes  on  the  right  are  covered  with  plantations  of  fir, 
and  on  the  opposite  side  the  precipitous  steeps  are  crowned 
with  hoary  crags  and  pinnacles  that  rise  starkly  from  the 
clumps  of  fur/e,  and  peer  out  from  the  intertwining  boughs 
of  the  oak  and  mountain  ash.  In  the  distance  a  massive 
ivy-coated  turret,  like  the  tower  of  a  ruined  castle,  shoots 
above  the  mantling  foliage,  and  on  coming  nearer,  we  find  it 
to  be  an  isolated  limestone  crag,  from  which  the  soft  and 
perishable  beds  have  fallen  away,  leaving  it  solitary  and 
alone. 

A  few  paces  higher  up  a  rude  wooden  bridge  crosses  the 
river,  and  passing  this,  we  come  to  a  sunny  glade,  where  the 
red  short-horns  are  grazing  or  reclining  upon  the  green  turf, 
chewing  their  cud  with  the  most  staid  and  sober  gravity. 
Here  and  there  the  naked  rock  crops  out,  and  huge  fragments 
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that  have  rolled  down  from  above  bestrew  the  path.  Then 
we  come  to  a  picturesque  dell,  which  leads  off  on  the  right ; 
had  we  time  we  might  follow  it  on  to  Wormhill,  a  secluded 
village  hard  by,  with  an  ancient  church  overshadowed  by 
sombre  yews,  and  a  parsonage  the  very  picture  of  quietude 
and  repose.  Tradition  says  the  place  was  originally  called 
Wolf  hill,  from  the  number  of  those  animals  that  harboured 
in  the  surrounding  woods ;  be  that  as  it  may,  we  know  that  in 
early  times  it  was  held  by  a  family  of  the  name  of  Wolf  hunt, 
by  the  service  of  chasing  and  taking  all  the  wolves  that  should 
come  into  the  King's  forest  of  the  High  Peak.  Where  the 
dell  leads  off  a  noisy  brook  rushes  down  from  the  hills  with 
angry  force,  leaping  over  the  rocky  ledges  and  mossy  stones, 
then  spreading  itself  out  into  innumerable  rills  as  it  neara 
the  Wye,  where  its  waters  are  well  nigh  hidden  by  the  rich 
water-cresses,  and  the  numberless  aquatic  plants  that  spread 
their  slender  stems  upon  its  surface. 

After  crossing  the  stream  the  character  of  the  scenery 
changes,  and  we  have  a  transition  from  one  species  of  beauty 
to  another — romantic  loveliness  being  succeeded  by  majestic 
grandeur.  The  dale  suddenly  contracts,  vast  limestone  cliffs, 
rugged  and  uneven,  tower  up  to  a  considerable  height,  and 
the  river,  pent  up  within  its  narrow  bounds,  rushes  onwards 
with  noisy  tumult.  Creeping  round  a  jutting  promontory, 
the  first  grand  burst  of  the  sequestered  dell  in  which  the 
sublime  Ghee  Tor  is  situated,  is  obtained — a  scene  far  excel- 
ling in  stupendous  beauty  anything  that  is  met  with  along 
the  entire  course  of  the  Wye,  and  for  magnificence  having 
scarcely  its  equal  within  the  limits  of  the  Peak. 

Here  the  impending  rocks  refuse  to  yield — 

*         "  along  their  rugged  base, 
A  flinty  footpath's  niggard  space," 

and  we  have  to  leave  the  brink  of  the  stream,  and  clamber 
up  the  stony  ledges  of  the  long  crescent-like  cliffs,  from  near 
the  top  of  which  a  steep  and  perilous  path  leads  through  the 
brushwood,  and  continues  along  the  very  edge  of  the  precipice 
which  overhangs  the  river.  The  path,  or  sheep  track,  for  it 
is  nothing  more,  is  covered  with  a  thin  slippery  verdiire. 
Over  this  we  must  pass  or  give  up,  conscious  the  while  that 
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one  false  step  must  inevitably  precipitate  us  headlong  into 
the  waters  of  the  Wye  300  feet  beneath. 

Viewed  from  this  eminence  the  gulf  below  is  truly  magni- 
ficent, and  the  scene  above  is  scarcely  less  impressive.  A 
deep  semicircular  chasm  yawns  at  our  feet,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  a  foaming  stream  makes  a  circuitous  bend,  and,  as  it 
hurries  along  its  stony  channel,  dashes  with  impetuous  rage 
over  the  rocky  fragments  that  have  toppled  down  from  the 
impending  heights,  while,  in  front,  the  mighty  Tor  is  seen 
rising,  in  solemn  grandeur  from  the  water's  edge,  and  lifting 
its  hoary  head  in  awe  and  majesty  to  a  height  of  upwards  of 
three  hundred  feet,  exhibiting  all  its  huge  breadth  of  outline, 
and  the  magnificent  curvature  of  its  bold  convex  form.  The 
perpendicular  front  of  the  Tor,  from  its  base  almost  to  its 
summit,  is  naked,  presenting  to  the  eye  a  great  grim  lifeless- 
looking  surface  of  limestone  rock,  sparingly  tinted  with 
lichens  and  mosses,  and  adorned  with  a  few  ferns  and  hardy 
plants  that  have  attached  themselves  to  the  clefts  and  ledges. 
Near  the  top  the  face  is  indented  with  numerous  rents  and 
fissures,  and  the  summit  is  fringed  with  a  variety  of  shrubs 
and  trees,  thickly  tenanted  by  a  loquacious  fraternity  of  rooks 
and  daws,  who  here  build  their  nests  and  rear  then-  young, 
inaccessible  to  the  foot  of  plunder,  and  secure  from  the  hand 
of  violence. 

It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  this  magnificent  example  of 
rock  scenery,  sublime  as  it  is  in  every  aspect,  without  feeling 
the  force  of  Milton's  well-known  lines — 

"These  are  thy  glorious  works,  parent  of  good, 
Almighty ;  thine  this  universal  frame, 
How  wondrous  thus." 


"  Tor  !  pale  and  huge,  with  breast  that  time  has  braved, 
With  verdurous  mantle  crown' d  and  feet  stream  laved, 
Thou  standest  in  thy  greatness,  solemn  stone  ! 
Kingly — not  solitary,  yet  alone. 
At  mortals  and  their  periods  thou  dost  mock — 
Oh  for  a  history  of  thine  own  tunes,  Rock  ! 
For  thou  art  of  a  world  that  knew  not  man, 
Creation  of  a  time,  ere  time  began. 
I  deem  thou  wast  a  denizen  of  that  sea 
The  Spirit  moved  on,  in  whose  depth  of  gloom 
Thou  grewest  into  marble." 
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The  rock  on  which  we  stand  makes  a  crescent-like  sweep 
answerable  to  the  semicircular  front  of  the  Tor,  from  which, 
by  its  corresponding  form  and  stratification,  it  would  seem 
to  have  been  riven  by  some  mighty  effort  of  nature —  • 

"Amid  the  wreck  of  matter,  and  the  crash  of  worlds." 

It  attains  to  pretty  nearly  the  same  elevation,  but  presents  a 
greater  diversity  of  aspect,  the  upper  surface  being  divided 
by  narrow  horizontal  ledges  or  terraces,  where  the  softer 
strata  has  been  worn  away  by  the  action  of  the  weather. 
These  ledges  are  clothed  with  a  profuse  vegetation,  and 
fringed  with  mountain  ash,  wych-elm,  and  birch  trees,  which 
in  many  places  bend  their  graceful  foliage  over  the  abyss,  and 
reflect  their  closely-entwined  branches  in  the  water  far  beneath, 
producing  a  mass  of  shadow,  deep,  broad,  and  sombre. 

The  vale  of  rocks,  with  its  high  impending  cliffs,  its  rocky 
rampart,  its  tottering  battlements,  and  its  various  combina- 
tions of  crag  and  foliage,  presents  a  scene  of  wild  magnificence 
and  grandeur,  the  effect  of  which  is  increased  by  the  dark 
water  rushing  with  foaming  impetuosity  through  the  leafy 
chasm  beneath.  Yet,  withal,  there  is  an  undefinable,  an 
almost  secret  beauty,  whose  inexpressible  charm  haunts  the 
visitor,  who  looks  upon  it  for  long,  and  fills  him  with  sensa- 
tions of  wonder  and  delight ;  as  we  gaze  upon  it  we  almost 
wish  that  the  impression  might  be  so  indelibly  fixed  upon 
the  mind's  eye  as  that  it  would  continue  there  for  ever. 

The  stupendous  beauty  of  Chee  Dale  was  heightened  in 
effect  by  the  circumstances  under  which  we  viewed  it.  As 
we  gazed  upon  the  scene  evening  was  fast  approaching,  and  a 
delicate  haze,  which  brightened  into  a  rich  amber  colour, 
overspread  the  empurpled  hills  and  waving  woods.  The  fore- 
ground where  we  stood,  the  deep  valley,  and  the  solemn  Tor, 
were  veiled  in  sombre  shadow,  but  all  above  was  gleaming 
with  light ;  and  the  declining  sun,  as  he  sank  gradually  in  the 
western  heavens,  shed  a  softened  radiance  upon  the  landscape, 
and  tipped  with  golden  hue  the  higher  cliffs  and  the  fringe  of 
foliage  that  hung  upon  their  summits,  displaying  an  illumina- 
tion which  no  pencil  or  pen  could  imitate  or  describe. 

The  less  venturesome  tourist  will  find  a  path  which  leads 
from  this  point  over  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  thence  past  a 
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farm-house  into  Great  Rock's  Dale,  where  he  may  regain  the 
valley  of  the  Wye  at  the  lepping  stones  opposite  Blackwell 
Mill,  about  a  mile  above  Chee  Tor.  We  preferred,  however, 
following  the  more  hazardous  track  which  commands  the 
picturesque  windings  of  the  river  as  it  flows  through  Chee 
Dale,  and,  resuming  our  walk,  crept  cautiously  along,  not 
without  some  unpleasant  misgivings,  it  must  be  confessed, 
through  the  thick  underwood  that  clothes  the  narrow  ledge 
of  rock. 

Half  a  mile  brings  us  to  the  bend  of  the  river,  where  the 
cliffs  on  both  sides  have  been  tunnelled  for  the  railway,  which 
here  crosses  the  dale  by  a  short  but  lofty  viaduct.  A  little 
further  on  another  turn  occurs,  where  the  line  again  emerges 
into  open  day  and  recrosses  the  river. 

Scrambling  down  the  flinty  embankment  we  pass  over  a 
narrow  footbridge  to  the  opposite  bank,  then  enter  the  long 
ravine  called  Blackwell  Dale,  where  the  vegetation  thins  off, 
and  the  country  at  every  step  assumes  a  more  barren  and 
open  character.  The  defile  gradually  widens,  and  the  hills, 
as  they  retire,  swell  up  on  both  sides  in  lofty  green  slopes, 
crags  shoot  through  the  turf,  and  occasionally  the  grassy 
ridges  are  streaked  with  gorse  and  scrub,  and  relieved  with 
patches  of  plantation.  Many  picturesque  passages  occur,  but 
there  is  not  that  majestic  grandeur  in  the  scenery  which 
gives  so  great  a  charm  to  the  more  confined  recesses  of  Chee 
Dale.  There  is  much,  however,  to  delight  the  eye  in  the 
multitudinous  variety  of  plants  and  flowers  that  are  found 
growing  by  the  river's  brink  and  clustering  about  the  craggy 
steeps — delights  which,  though  unknown  to  the  mere  super- 
ficial observer,  are  yet  fully  comprehended  by  the  true  lover 
of  nature  ;  for  in  the  long  palmlike  ferns,  in  the  tremulous 
bright  water-cresses,  in  the  meadow  crane's-bill  with  its  azure 
flowers,  in  the  lovely  meadow  sweet,  in  the  little  campanula, 
in  the  tufts  of  rushes,  in  the  intricate  tangles  of  waving  sedge, 
aye,  even  in  the  meanest  plant  that  hides  itself  beneath  the 
serried  grasses,  there  is  much  that  is  beautiful,  interesting, 
and  suggestive  of  thought ;  there  are  incalculable  gradations 
of  colour,  beautiful  and  delicately-shaded  as  the  rainbow,  and 
forms  varied  and  intricate,  yet  so  harmonious  and  so  perfect 
in  their  order,  as  to  seem  by  their  unerring  symmetry  a 
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miracle  to  our  view.  As  we  look  upon  these  living  things 
we  see  manifested  the  presence  of  the  Creator  in  His  works, 
and  our  dead  hearts  quicken  and  throb  with  the  living  power 
of  His  will. 

Presently  we  come  to  Blackwell  Mill,  in  front  of  which  a 
long  row  of  "  leppings"  forms  a  sort  of  causeway  across  the 
stream,  communicating  with  a  pathway  that  leads  up  through 
a  wild  and  barren-looking  mountain  glen,  called  Great  Rock's 
Dale,  along  the  side  of  which  the  Midland  Company  have 
lately  carried  their  extension  line. 

Hence  the  country  becomes  more  pleasingly  diversified,  the 
hills  that  hem  in  the  valley  are  boldly  featured,  and  woods 
and  plantations  appear  in  greater  profusion,  while  the  spark- 
ling river  adds  a  beauty  to  the  whole  by  its  ever-varying 
character.  On  the  left  Topley  Pike  lifts  its  huge  form  to  an 
immense  elevation,  its  steep  front  clothed  almost  to  the  sum- 
mit with  dark  firs  and  a  matted  undergrowth  of  brushwood 
and  brambles. 

Down  the  precipitous  and  seemingly  inaccessible  sides  of 
this  stupendous  cliff  the  Buxton  road  has  been  carried.  As 
we  looked  up  a  carriage  passed  on,  but  so  diminutive  did  it 
appear  that  it  was  with  difficulty  the  eye  could  follow  it 
along  the  fearful  and  giddy  heights. 

From  Blackwell  Mill  a  footpath  leads  through  a  plantation 
that  borders  the  side  of  the  river,  and  leaves  it  again  at  the 
foot  of  Topley  Pike,  where  it  joins  the  high  road. 

Darkness  creeps  upon  us. 

"  Now  twilight  slowly  o'er  the  landscape  steals, 
And  solemn  gloom  each  fading  shape  conceals." 

The  blue  arch  of  heaven,  from  the  zenith  to  the  horizon,  is 
cloudless,  and  the  air  is  strangely  clear,  without  a  sign  of 
rising  mist  or  vapour.  A  gloomy  shadow  overspreads  the 
dale,  in  which  the  various  colourings  of  the  woods  and  rocks 
blend  in  one  deep  monotone  of  sombre  grey,  and  the  grim 
cliffs  and  riven  crags  stand  out  blacker  and  blacker  eveiy 
moment  against  the  western  sky.  A  calm  stillness  prevails, 
which  is  broken  only  by  the  rippling  river  and  the  moaning 
of  the  night  wind  as  it  plays  gently  among  the  whispering 
leaves ;  a  soothing  influence  is  spread  around,  and  pure  and 
holy  thoughts  seem  to  descend  with  the  falling  dew. 
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From  the  foot  of  Topley  Pike  our  route  lays  close  by  the 
side  of  the  Wye,  which,  with  the  road  and  the  railway, 
occupies  the  entire  space  between  the  rocky  barriers  that 
hem  in  both  sides  of  the  dale.  Instead  of  cold  bleak  hills 
we  have  now  steep,  precipitous  limestone  cliffs,  split  and 
broken  into  romantic  masses,  the  loftier  crags,  partly  naked, 
channeled,  and  weatherworn  and  partly  embellished  with  a 
rich  embroidery  of  lichens,  moss,  and  ivy,  and  the  lower 
acclivities  clothed  with  tangled  underwood,  from  which  grow 
up  spreading  ashes,  oaks,  and  withies,  whose  intermingling 
branches  afford  shelter  for  myriads  of  rooks  and  daws.  Tall 
trees  spread  out  their  leafy  boles,  and  half  conceal  the  shallow 
stream,  in  the  dark  rippling  waters  of  which  their  pendant 
branches  at  times  actually  droop.  The  steep  and  noble 
eminences  swelling  above  the  mantling  woods,  and  the  tur- 
reted  crags  rising  starkly  from  out  the  straggling  copse,  seen 
through  the  dun  obscurity,  assume  various  shadowy  and 
uncouth  shapes,  and  the  broken  arches  of  the  little  ruined 
bridge  that  leads  to  Cowlow  strangely  accords  with  the  weird- 
like  character  of  the  scene,  the  effect  of  which  is  in  nought 
diminished  by  the  rushing  of  the  river  over  its  rugged  bed 
in  the  black  profound  beyond. 

A  narrow  road  leads  up  the  steep  side  of  the  hill,  on  the 
left,  to  the  pretty  hamlet  of  King  Sterndale,  and  a  few  paces 
beyond  a  bank  of  tufa  is  seen,  an  immense  aggregation  of 
vegetable  matter  that  has  been  hardened  into  stone  by  the 
petrifying  quality  of  the  water  which  issues  from  an  opening 
high  up  in  the  face  of  the  rock,  and  precipitates  itself  down 
the  steep  slope,  leaping  and  splashing  from  ledge  to  ledge 
like  a  beam  of  silvery  light.  Further  on,  on  the  right,  Pig 
Tor,  a  savage-looking  headland,  nearly  isolated  from  the 
parent  cliff,  thrusts  its  misshapen  form  far  out  into  the  dale, 
and  on  rounding  the  sharp  angle  of  the  naked  rock,  we  enter 
upon  the  romantic  beauties  of  Ashwood  Dale.  A  light  twinkles 
through  the  gloom,  and  on  coming  up,  we  find  it  to  issue 
from  the  casement  of  the  pretty  little  ivy-shrouded  toll-hoiise, 
which  half  hides  itself  beneath  the  impending  heights  at  the 
point  where  the  railway  crosses  the  road  by  a  lofty  viaduct. 

The  rising  moon,  now  slowly  sailing  into  sight  sheds  a  soft 
mild  lustre  upon  the  scene,  through  which  can  faintly  be 
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descerned  the  rugged  steeps  and  the  shadowy  forms  of  the 
half-concealed  cliffs.  As  she  rides  in  the  blue  expanse,  her 
brilliance  floods  the  landscape  with  a  silvery  radiance,  beneath 
which  the  rocky  precipices  are  softened  into  beauty,  and 
everything  seems  to  experience  the  chastening  influenc  of  her 
sweet  enchanting  smile.  The  nearer  eminences  upon  the  left 
are  wrapped  in  darkness  by  the  thick  woods  which  root  them- 
selves down  almost  to  the  edge  of  the  roadway,  and  across 
the  dale  the  vast  masses  of  rock  rise  in  gloomy  majesty,  their 
dark  recesses  contrasting  with  the  bright  effulgence  that  rests 
upon  their  exalted  summits.  In  all  there  is  an  inexpressible 
charm,  an  undefmable  and  almost  secret  beauty,  amid  which 
the  mere  sensation  of  existence  seems  a  glorious  luxury. 

Dale  End  Mill  is  passed,  and  a  little  further  on  we  come 
to  a  road-side  public  house — the  Devonshire  Arms — where 
a  group  of  labourers  are  lounging  about  the  doorway,  some 
engaged  in  friendly  chat,  while  others  are  lying  by  the  side  of 
the  way  in  a  state  of  divided  allegiance  between  Bacchus  and 
Morpheus.  Then  the  defile  narrows,  leaving  barely  sufficient 
room  for  the  river  and  the  road,  and  the  rocky  rampart  that 
forms  the  boundary  is  nearly  hidden  by  luxuriant  masses  of 
foliage  that  flourish  along  its  base,  above  which  a  dark-leaved 
holly  or  a  sombre  yew  is  now  and  then  seen  peering  out  from 
the  clefts  in  the  topmost  heights. 

Presently  we  come  to  the  Lover's  Leap,  a  finely  formed 
rock  that  rises  abruptly  from  the  road,  crested  upon  the  sum- 
mit with  firs  and  other  hardy  trees.  On  the  left  a  narrow 
rift  in  the  limestone  forms  the  entrance  to  Sherbrook  Dell, 
a  quiet  secluded  glen,  whose  romantic  beauty  lures  you  to 
explore  its  inner  recesses.  On  entering  the  narrow  gorge  the 
pathway  bends,  and  the  spectator  finds  himself  shut  in  by  steep 
precipitous  rocks,  the  harsh  and  rugged  forms  of  which  are 
softened  by  the  profusion  of  rose  bushes  and  shrubs,  and  by 
the  variety  of  plants  and  flowers  that  grow  out  from  the 
interstices  of  the  crags,  and  peep  from  every  rent  and  crevice. 
Near  the  further  end  of  the  dell  a  rapid  streamlet  makes  a 
fall  of  several  feet,  rebounding  from  a  projecting  ledge  in 
masses  of  swirling  foam,  then  plunging  into  a  deep  hollow, 
whence  it  escapes  fretting  and  chafing  over  the  rude  frag- 
ments of  shattered  rock,  and  stealing  through  the  broad- 
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leaved  docks  and  water  plants  that  grow  in  wild  luxuriance 
by  the  side,  and  in  every  dripping  nook  and  cranny. 

In  this  secluded  spot  many  rare  and  interesting  plants  and 
ferns  are  found  growing  in  their  wild  state,  and  the  zealous 
botanical  tourist  may  find  pleasing  excitement  and  gratifica- 
tion in  adding  to  his  collection  from  the  various  mosses  and 
lichens  adhering  to  the  moist  and  slippery  rocks,  and  which 
always  thrive  and  flourish  most  in  places  where  dampness 
prevails  and  the  sun  but  seldom  or  never  penetrates. 

A  few  paces  beyond  the  Lover's  Leap,  a  road  called  the 
Duke's  Drive  ascends  abruptly  on  the  left,  and  leads  along 
the  summit  of  the  rocks,  whence  it  is  continued  by  the  edge 
of  Stadoii  Moor  to  the  old  Ashbourn  road,  which  it  joins  near 
Cote  Heath,  about  half  a  mile  from  Upper  Buxton.  Further 
on  the  dale  loses  some  of  its  more  romantic  features,  then 
we  come  to  a  handsome  stone  bridge  spanning  the  Wye,  close 
to  which  a  road  branches  off  on  the  right,  and  leads  up  to  the 
pleasant  village  of  Fairfield.  Crossing  the  river,  we  turn  to 
the  left,  and  a  few  minutes  later  enter  the  town  of  Buxton  to 
receive  a  cheering  welcome  from  kind  and  hospitable  friends 
who  claim  us  for  their  own  during  our  brief  sojourn  in  the 
most  fashionable  of  the  northern  Spas. 
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BTTXTON,  which  ranks  as  one  of  the  pleasantest  and  most 
fashionable  of  our  English  health  resorts,  also  claims  to  be 
one  of  the  oldest  Spas  in  the  kingdom ;  the  thermal  springs, 
to  which  mainly  it  owes  its  prosperity,  having  been  in  repute 
from  a  very  remote  period. 

The  lower  part  of  the  town — the  most  fashionable  quarter — 
occupies  a  sheltered  position  on  the  banks  of  the  little  river 
Wye,  near  its  source  and  at  the  extreme  edge  of  the  mountain- 
limestone  formation.  The  valley  in  which  it  is  situated  has  an 
elevation  of  one  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
is  screened  from  the  cold  winds  of  the  north,  north-east,  and 
north-west  by  an  irregular  circle  of  undulating  eminences 
olothed  with  wood  and  copse  and  moorland  heath,  which  rises 
occasionally  in  bold  and  swelling  hills  to  an  altitude  of 
upwards  of  two  thousand  feet. 

That  the  medicinal  property  of  its  waters  was,  as  some 
have  imagined,  known  to  those  wild  Celtic  tribes  who  first 
inhabited  these  islands,  seems  hardly  likely,  though  it  is 
evident,  from  various  concurrent  testimony,  that  during  the 
period  of  Roman  occupation,  Buxton  was  a  place  of  consider- 
able note,  and  it  is  therefore  more  than  probable  that  we  owe 
to  the  enterprising  and  more  polished  subjects  of  the  Csesars 
the  discQvery  of  these  tepid  mineral  springs, 

A.  A 
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After  the  departure  of  the  Roman  legions  from  Britain, 
and,  during  the  periods  of  internal  anarchy  and  discord,  of 
Saxon  conquest  and  Danish  spoliation,  the  baths  of  Buxton 
would  appear  to  have  fallen  into  neglect,  if  they  were  not 
entirely  deserted.  Though  the  monkish  historians  are  silent 
upon  the  subject,  it  is  evident  that  during  the  middle  ages 
their  ancient  fame  had  revived,  and  in  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries  the  reputation  of  their  curative  efficacy  had 
again  brought  the  waters  into  great  repute ;  the  Chapel  of 
St.  Ann,  the  tutelary  saint,  being  at  that  time  hung  round 
with  the  crutches  of  those  who  had  experienced  the  healing 
influence  of  the  thermal  springs. 

The  earnest  zeal  for  the  demolition  of  graven  images, 
relics,  and  "  other  monuments  of  idolatry,  superstition,  and 
hypocrisy,"  which  characterised  the  earlier  period  of  the 
Reformation,  caused  these  interesting  memorials  to  be  de- 
stroyed, and  the  baths  themselves  to  be  closed  for  a  time. 

The  arbitrary  decree  was,  however,  soon  annulled,  and  the 
fame  of  the  Buxton  waters  extending,  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury, 
early  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  erected  a  convenient 
house,  called  the  Hall,  for  the  reception  of  visitants,  on  the 
site  of  the  present  building  of  the  same  name ;  the  accom- 
modation of  the  place  at  that  time  being  inadequate  to  the 
requirements  of  the  numbers  of  people  resorting  thither  for 
relief. 

By  the  erection  of  this  building  the  Earl  may  be  said  to 
have  laid  the  fcmndation  of  Buxton' s  future  prosperity,  for, 
notwithstanding  the  difficult  and  almost  inaccessible  nature 
of  the  roads,  and  the  then  wild,  dreary,  and  uninviting  aspect 
of  the  surrcmnding  country,  the  increased  accommodation 
caused  the  town  to  be  much  more  resorted  to  than  before, 
and  shortly  afterwards  it  was  honoured  with  the  presence  of 
a  succession  of  distinguished  visitors. 

In  1573  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  who  was  then  a  prisoner  in 
the  charge  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and  suffering  from 
"  chronic  rheumatism,  and  neuralgic  pain  and  indurated 
liver,"  repaired  to  Buxton  for  the  benefit  of  the  waters, 
accompanied  by  the  Earl  and  his  Countess,  the  celebrated 
"  Bess  of  Hardwicke."  The  ill-fated  Queen  appears  to  have 
found  great  relief  from  her  visit,  which  was  repeated  in 
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1576,  in  1580,  and  again  in  1582,  the  beneficial  effect  she 
experienced  thereby  being  testified  in  the  following  passage, 
quoted  in  Miss  Sinclair's  "  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  Scotland." 
"  It  is  incredible  how  it  (the  water)  has  relaxed  the  tension 
of  the  nerves,  and  relieved  my  body  of  the  dropsical  humoxirs 
with  which,  in  consequence  of  my  debility,  it  had  been  dis- 
charged." Buxton  was  the  only  place  in  England  that  made 
a  favourable  impression  upon  Mary,  or  to  which  she  may  be 
said  to  have  become  in  any  degree  attached.  On  the  occasion 
of  her  last  visit  she  wrote  upon  a  pane  of  glass  in  the  window 
of  her  room  the  following  kindly  farewell,  adopting,  with 
slight  variation,  Cesar's  verses  upon  Feltria  : — 

"  Buxtona,  quse  calidse  celebrabere  nomine  lymphse, 
Forte  mihi  posthac  non  adeunda,  vale ! " 

Buxton,  whose  fame  thy  milk-warm  waters  tell, 
Whom  I,  perhaps,  no  more  shall  see,  farewell ! 

The  relief  afforded  to  Queen  Mary  enhanced  the  fame  of 
the  Buxton  waters ;  Lord  Burleigh,  Elizabeth's  prime  minis- 
ter, resorted  thither  on  several  occasions  between  the  years 
1572  and  1580  ;  the  Earl  of  Sussex,  Lord  Chamberlain,  was 
also  a  visitor  about  the  same  time,  and  in  Lodge's  "  Illustra- 
tions" it  is  recorded  that  in  1596  Queen  Elizabeth  so  ordered 
her  progress  that  she  might  remain  twenty-one  days  within 
sufficient  distance  of  Buxton,  for  her  favourite,  the  Earl  of 
Leicester,  to  have  water  brought  to  him  daily,  the  physicians 
having  resolved  that  wheresoever  the  Earl  of  Leicester  was, 
"he  must  drynke  and  use  Buxton's  water  twenty  days 
together." 

To  restrain  the  itinerant  migrations  of  the'  poor,  and  for 
the  more  effectual  suppression  of  vagrancy,  a  legislative  enact- 
ment was  passed  in  39th  Elizabeth  (1597),  which  is  interesting 
so  far  as  it  furnishes  an  illustration  of  the  state  of  society  at 
that  time,  and  the  estimation  in  which  the  Buxton  waters 
were  then  held.  By  a  clause  in  the  Act  it  is  provided,  "that 
none  resorting  to  Bath  or  Buxton  Wells  should  beg,  but 
should  have  relief  from  their  parishes,  and  a  pass  under  the 
hands  of  two  Justices  of  the  Peace,  fixing  the  time  of  their 
return,  nor  were  they  to  beg  there  under  pain  of  incurring 
the  penalties  of  the  Act." 
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The  reign  of  Elizabeth  forms  the  most  interesting  period 
in  the  annals  of  Buxton,  and  for  nearly  a  century  afterwards 
there  is  little  or  nothing  of  local  history  worth  recording. 
During  this  time,  however,  the  town  progressively  increased 
in  importance,  and  in  1670  William  III.,  Earl  of  Devonshire, 
who  inherited  the  Buxton  estates  by  descent  from  Elizabeth, 
Countess  of  Shrewsbury,  pulled  down  the  old  hall  and  erected 
a  larger  and  more  commodious  edifice  upon  its  site.  This 
building,  which  has  been  altered  and  enlaged  from  time  to 
time  as  the  number  of  visitors  had  increased,  still  exists  ;  it 
now  forms  one  of  the  principal  houses  of  entertainment,  and 
bears  the  name  of  the  "Old  Hall"  hotel. 

Macaulay,  in  his  "  History  of  England,"  adverting  to  the 
rise  of  various  watering-places  in  the  kingdom,  thus  speaks  of 
Buxton,  quoting  as  his  authority  a  "  Tour  in  Derbyshire,"  by 
Thomas  Browne,  son  of  Sir  Thomas.  "  England,  however, 
was  not,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  destitute  of  watering- 
places.  The  gentry  of  Derbyshire  and  of  the  neighbouring 
counties  repaired  to  Buxton,  where  they  were  crowded  into 
low  wooden  sheds,  and  regaled  with  oat-cake,  and  with  a  viand 
which  the  hosts  called  mutton,  but  which  the  guests  strongly 
suspected  to  be  dog."  This  description  can  hardly  be  accepted 
as  a  correct  one,  for,  as  we  have  already  shewn,  Buxton 
possessed,  long  prior  to  this  period,  a  house  of  entertainment 
capable  of  supplying  its  guests  with  every  comfort  and  con- 
venience that  the  age  could  command. 

The  country  around  Buxton  was  at  this  time,  and  for  many 
years  afterwards,  in  a  condition  anything  but  satisfactory  or 
favourable  to  the  progress  of  the  place.  The  difficulties  of 
the  Derbyshire  roads  were  proverbial,  and  those  in  the  moun- 
tain districts  of  the  Peak  were  wretched  in  the  extreme, 
so  that  travelling  from  remote  distances  must  have  been 
hazardous  as  well'  as  tedious,  and  we  can  therefore  only  look 
upon  it  as  an  additional  proof  of  the  efficacy  of  the  waters 
in  relieving  and  curing  disease,  that  they  were  held  in  such 
high  esteem,  and  so  much  resorted  to,  ere  the  well-paved 
roads,  the  pleasure-grounds,  and  other  accessories,  which  now 
add  so  much  to  the  attraction  of  Buxton,  had  been  called 
into  existence. 

As  Buxton  continued  to  increase,  the  means  of  accommoda- 
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tion  became  too  small  for  the  number  of  visitors  who  resorted 
thither,  both  for  health  and  pleasure ;  and,  in  1780,  the  fifth 
Duke  of  Devonshire  commenced  the  erection  of  that  mag- 
nificent pile  of  building — the  Crescent — the  pride  and  boast 
of  Buxton. 

This  structure,  which  was  erected  from  the  designs  and 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  John  Carr,  an  architect  of 
high  reputation  in  his  day,  is,  for  elegance  and  simplicity  of 
design,  unsurpassed  by  any  building  of  a  similar  character  in 
the  kingdom.  The  site  chosen,  however,  is  a  most  unfortunate 
one  for  giving  due  effect  to  the  architectural  beauty  and  pro- 
portions of  the  building.  Being  situated  in  a  hollow,  with  a 
sloping  mound  immediately  in  front,  it  can  only  be  seen  from 
the  cliff,  or  from  the  circumscribed  area  in  front.  In  the 
former  case,  "  a  bird's  eye  "  view  is  obtained,  which  is  seldom 
or  never  favourable  for  architectural  display ;  and  in  the  latter, 
the  spectator  is  thrown  so  close  upon  the  building  that  the 
lines  assume  a  distorted  appearance,  and  the  parts  seem  out 
of  proportion,  consequently  it  fails  to  convey  that  idea  of 
grandeur  and  magnificence  it  might  have  done  if  more  favour- 
ably situated.  This  circumstance  is  the  more  to  be  regretted 
when  it  is  remembered  that,  to  make  room  for  the  building, 
the  Wye  had  to  be  arched  over  for  a  considerable  distance, 
and  the  fine  avenue  of  trees,  that  extended  to  the  Hall  Gar- 
dens, ruthlessly  cut  down ;  whilst,  had  it  been  erected  only 
a  few  yards  further  back,  on  the  elevated  slope  near  the 
church,  a  far  more  noble  and  imposing  effect  would  have  been 
the  result. 

The  plan,  as  the  name  indicates,  is  in  form  that  of  the 
segment  of  a  circle,  with  a  wing  flanking  each  extremity  of 
the  arc.  The  diameter  of  the  inner  line  of  radius  is  200  feet 
clear,  and  the  length  of  each  wing  58  feet  3  inches,  making 
the  entire  frontage  316  feet  6  inches.  The  basement  is  raised 
2  feet  6  inches  above  the  ground  line,  and  on  this  is  a  covered 
arcade  of  rusticated  character  7  feet  wide,  in  which  are  the 
entrances  to  the  Post-office,  the  Assembly  Room,  St.  Ann's 
Hotel,  Hicklin's,  Smilter's,  and  Gregory's  Boarding-houses — 
the  three  last  named  originally  forming  the  Great  Hotel — 
and  some  other  establishments.  Immediately  over  the  arcade, 
an  ornamental  balustrade  is  carried  along  the  front,  and  re- 
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turned  at  eacli  end  of  the  fabric.  The  spaces  between  the 
windows  of  the  two  upper  storeys  are  occupied  by  fluted  Doric 
pilasters  26  feet  in  height,  which  give  support  to  an  elaborate 
architrave  and  cornice,  the  latter  crowned  by  an  open  balus- 
trade extending  the  whole  length  of  the  facade,  in  the  centre 
of  which,  surrounded  by  military  trophies,  is  a  sculptured 
shield  charged  with  the  arms  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire. 

In  the  rear  of  the  Crescent  is  a  plain,  substantial  building 
of  quadrangular  form,  called  the  Square,  occupied  chiefly  by 
boarding-houses  and  private  dwellings.  This  structure,  which 
is  characterised  by  extreme  simplicity  of  design,  is  connected 
with  the  crescent  by  a  colonnade,  that  extends  along  three 
sides  of  the  pile,  forming  with  that  of  the  last-named  building 
a  covered  promenande  175  yards  in  length. 

The  next  building  of  importance,  and  that  which,  after  the 
Crescent,  forms  the  most  striking  feature  in  the  general  view 
of  Buxton,  is  the  extensive  and  magnificent  erection  formerly 
known  as  the  Great  Stables,  but  now  in  part  appropriated  to 
the  use  of  the  Devonshire  Hospital  Charity.  This  structure, 
which  occupies  a  commanding  site  on  the  high  ground  behind 
the  Crescent,  is  built  in  the  form  of  an  irregular  octagon,  or 
perhaps,  to  speak  more  correctly,  a  square  with  the  angles 
cut  off.  The  elevations  are  neat  and  chaste,  and  the  general 
arrangement  is  well  adapted  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
originally  intended.  The  centre  of  each  of  the  four  fa§ades, 
which  are  of  two  stories,  surmounted  by  a  pediment,  project 
slightly  from  the  main  structure,  and  are  occupied  by  arch- 
ways giving  access  to  the  area  within,  which  is  arranged  in 
the  form  of  a  circle  1 38  feet  in  diameter,  surrounded  by  a 
covered  ride  24  feet  wide,  where  formerly  visitors  were  in  the 
habit  of  taking  exercise  in  bad  weather. 

These  three  buildings, — the  Crescent,  the  Square,  and  the 
Stables — were  completed  in  1796  at  a  cost  of  ,£120,000,  the 
proceeds,  it  is  said,  of  the  Ecton  Copper  Mine,  in  Stafford- 
shire, belonging  to  the  Devonshire  estate,  but  which  is  now 
exhausted. 

Another  of  the  architectural  adornments  which  Buxton 
owes  to  the  munificent  liberality  of  the  Devonshire  family,  is 
the  church  of  St.  John,  erected  at  the  expense  of  the  late 
Duke.  The  edifice,  which  is  built  in  the  Tuscan  order, 
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occupies  a  slightly  elevated  position  on  rising  ground  a  little 
to  the  north  of  the  Crescent,  and  near  the  Manchester  Road. 
A  chaste  but  substantial  tower  surmounts  the  western  end, 
and  the  east  front  is  approached  by  a  quadra-stile  portico, 
supporting  a  massive  pediment,  on  the  tympanum  of  which 
is  inscribed  the  date  of  erection,  MDCCCXII. 

Itris  a  fact  worthy  of  remark,  as  illustrating  the  treacherous 
and  uncertain  character  of  the  soil,  that  the  elegant  structure, 
though  placed  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  is  actually  built  on  piles. 

The  Old  Church,  a  plain,  unpretending  structure,  is 
situated  on  that  part  of  the  town  designated  Higher  Buxton. 
It  was  formerly  adorned  with  a  statue  of  St.  Ann,  which, 
as  we  have  already  shewn,  was  destroyed  at  the  time  of 
the  Reformation,  when,  for  the  purpose  of  more  completely 
eradicating  the  superstitious  veneration  which  attached  to 
the  memory  of  the  tutelary  saint,  the  church  was  dedicated 
to  St.  John. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Buxton  has  been  greatly  improved.  The  heathy 
wastes  and  barren  moors  which  environ  the  town  have 
gradually  been  brought  under  cultivation ;  thorn  hedges 
have  to  a  great  extent  succeeded  the  cold  and  cheerless- 
looking  stone  walls ;  and  on  the  adjacent  hills  some  hundreds 
of  acres  have  been  covered  with  thriving  plantations,  which, 
whilst  aifording  shelter  from  the  cold  winds,  add  to  the 
beauty  of  the  scenery  by  relieving  it  of  that  dreary,  bleak, 
and  inhospitable  appearance  which  it  formerly  assumed. 
Under  the  skilful  direction  of  Sir  Jeffry  Wyatville,  the  rocky 
eminence  fronting  the  Crescent,  called  St.  Ann's  Cliff,  has 
been  transfonned  from  a  heap  of  deformity  into  an  ornamental 
promenade,  forming  an  agreeable  foreground  to  the  classic 
structure  of  Carr.  The  ground  westwards  of  the  Crescent 
has  been  laid  out  hi  ornamental  walks,  which  extend  for  a 
considerable  distance,  winding  in  and  out  among  purling 
streams  and  through  agreeably-diversified  shrubberies  and 
plantations,  whose  sylvan  shade  affords  an  agreeable  retreat, 
and  adds  greatly  to  the  picturesque  appearance  of  the  locality. 
The  water  has  been  dammed  up  in  places  and  little  fairy-like 
cascades  formed ;  and  here  and  there  a  pretty  rustic  bridge 
has  been  thrown  across  with  the  happiest  effect.  In  the  more 
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open  valley  the  small  streams  that  constitute  the  source  of 
the  Wye  have  been  spread  out  so  as  to  form  an  artificial  lake 
of  considerable  magnitude;  and  about  120  acres  of  land 
adjacent  to  the  church  have  been  enclosed  and  converted 
into  a  park,  where  some  handsome  villa  residences  have  been 
built  and  others  are  in  course  of  erection. 

By  the  direction  of  the  late  Mr.  Smithers,  the  agent  of  the 
estate,  an  old  gritstone  quarry  on  the  side  of  Corbar  Hill  has 
been  transformed,  from  an  unsightly  mass  of  broken  rock, 
into  an  object  of  beauty  and  attraction,  forming  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  resources  of  the  place.  The  steep  slopes  have 
been  thickly  planted  with  dwarf  oaks,  beech,  horse-chesnut, 
larch,  fir,  and  a  variety  of  other  trees,  whose  spreading 
branches  meet  overhead,  and  cast  a  constant  gloom  and 
shadow  over  the  scene,  while  the  perpendicular  walls  of  grit- 
stone, and  the  shelf-like  hollows  and  rugged  inequalities  of 
the  quarry,  have  been  faced  with  foliage,  and  adorned  with 
the  most  luxurious  vegetation.  Everywhere  the  turf  is 
covered  with  shrubs  and  evergreens — the  laurel,  the  rhodo- 
dendron, and  the  glossy-leaved  holly,  mingling  then-  leaves 
with  those  of  the  sweet-briar,  the  lilac,  and  the  golden 
laburnum.  Through  the  woodland  shade  a  labyrinth  of 
gravelled  walks  have  been  formed,  which  ramify  and  extend 
in  every  direction,  up  and  down,  and  in  and  out,  amid 
brambles,  woodbine,  and  wild  briars,  and  round  gaunt  masses 
of  rock,  where  every  crack  and  crevice,  and  every  chink  and 
cranny — all  but  the  impenetrable  surface  of  the  stone — has 
been  hung  and  festooned  with  long  strings  of  ivy,  and 
climbers,  and  trailing  weeds,  and  adorned  with  an  exquisite 
variety  of  ferns  that  thrive  luxuriantly  in  all  their  native 
loveliness,  spreading  out  their  graceful  fronds  in  an  intricate 
network  of  beauty,  which,  heightened  in  effect  by  the  over- 
arching trees,  imparts  a  green  mysterious  hue  to  every  object 
around  them. 

In  proportion  as  the  fame  of  the  healing  waters  has  spread 
the  inhabitants  of  Buxton  have  increased  in  number,  the 
visitors  have  become  more  numerous,  and  a  larger  and  larger 
amount  of  hotel  and  boarding-house  accommodation  has  been 
provided  to  keep  pace  with  the  growing  requirements  of  those 
resorting  hither.  Within  the  last  few  years  building  has  been 
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carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent ;  new  ranges  of  natural 
and  hot  baths  have  been  erected,  which  for  comfort  and  con- 
venience are  unsurpassed ;  and  a  spacious  market  hall  has 
been  opened ;  a  neat  little  Norman  church  has  been  erected 
at  Burbage — a  thriving  hamlet  in  the  immediate  vieinity  of 
the  town  ;  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel  and  a  place  of  worship  for 
the  use  of  the  Independent  denomination  have  been  built,  the 
latter  a  large  Gothic  structure,  with  a  tower  surmounted  by  a 
lofty  octagon  spire.  The  Palace  Hotel,  a  large  and  handsome 
structure,  has  lately  been  erected  by  a  joint-stock  company  on 
the  high  ground  abutting  upon  the  Manchester  road,  and 
forms  a  prominent  object  among  the  architectural  adorn- 
ments of  Buxton.  Several  well-built  and  tastefully  designed 
villa  residences  have  been  erected  on  what  is  now  called 
Terrace  Road,  a  thoroughfare  leading  from  the  lower  part 
of  the  town,  by  the  side  of  St.  Ann's  Cliff,  to  Higher  Buxton; 
a  range  of  substantial  stone  buildings  have  just  been  com- 
pleted, occupying  a  commanding  site  on  the  south  side  of 
Cavendish  'Terrace,  a  broad  gravelled  promenade  extending 
from  the  Old  Hall  to  the  Tonic  Bath  and  overlooking  the 
Hall  gardens,  and  many  other  additions  and  improvements 
have  been  effected  or  are  still  in  progress. 

Under  the  powers  of  the  Local  Government  Act  the  town 
has  been  thoroughly  drained,  and  its  sanitary  condition 
improved  thereby,  whilst  the  system  of  local  government 
which  the  Act  allows,  has  secured  a  greater  attention  to  and 
supervision  in  the  laying  out  and  paving  of  the  several  roads 
and  thoroughfares. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  a  plaee  of  so  much  note 
should  have  remained  so  long  without  a  line  of  railway. 
Until  within  the  last  few  years  the  nearest  stations  were  those 
of  Whaley  Bridge  and  Rowsley,  the  former  eight  and  the 
latter  sixteen  miles  distant.  In  the  old-fashioned  coaching 
days  the  town  had  the  advantage  of  being  situated  on  the 
line  of  the  great  thoroughfare  between  London  and  the  north, 
but  the  extension  of  the  railway  system  gradually  diverted  the 
traffic  into  other  channels,  and  rendered  the  place  more 
difficult  of  access.  Fortunately  for  the  inhabitants,  and 
indeed  for  the  public  generally,  this  want,  which  had  been 
long  and  increasingly  felt,  has  been  supplied,  the  London  and 
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North  Western  Company  having  continued  their  line  from 
Whaley  Bridge  to  Buxton,  whilst  the  Midland  Company  have 
constructed  an  extension  of  their  Ambergate,  Matlock,  and 
Rowsley  branch,  which,  passing  along  the  valley  of  the  Wye, 
by  Monsal  Dale,  Millar's  Dale,  and  Chee  Dale,  connects  itself 
with  the  former  at  a  point  near  the  Quadrant,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  town.  From  near  the  Millar's  Dale  station  of  this 
line  a  branch  has  been  continued  to  Guide  Bridge,  on  the 
Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire  Company's  railway, 
thus  giving  additional  communication  with  Manchester  and 
all  the  great  towns  and  manufacturing  districts  of  the  king- 
dom. What  has  been  gained  in  time,  however,  by  these 
increased  facilities  has  been  more  than  lost  in  prospect, 
and  visitors  are  now  deprived  of  the  pleasant  stage-coach 
drive,  with  its  never-failing  accompaniment  of  chat  and 
anecdote. 

Thus,  by  degrees,  as  we  have  shewn,  Buxton,  the  military 
station  of  the  Roman  era,  and  the  straggling  hamlet  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  days,  grew  into  a  village,  the  village  became  a 
town,  and  the  town  has  increased  in  importance  until,  with 
its  Crescent  and  baths,  its  spacious  hotels  and  boarding- 
houses,  its  promenades  and  ornamented  pleasure-grounds,  its 
dry  soil  and  pure  mountain  air,  its  hills  and  rocks,  its  healthy 
locality  and  beautiful  scenery,  and  the  many  and  various 
attendant  accessories  which  it  offers  for  the  comfort  and 
recreation  of  those  in  search  of  renovated  health,  or  who 
delight  in  change  of  scene,  it  has  become  one  of  the  most 
fashionable  and  attractive  of  our  English  health  resorts;  in- 
deed, there  is  scarcely  another  Spa  in  the  kingdom  which 
presents  to  the  lover  of  nature  so  many  sources  of  interest 
and  amusement. 

Surrounded  by  numerous  places  of  agreeable  and  conve- 
nient resort,  it  offers  to  the  health-seeker  facilities  and  even 
inducements  for  bodily  exercise  which  must  tend  to  drive 
away  that 

"  Army  of  phantoms  vast  and  wan," 
that 

"  Beleaguer  the  human  soul." 

To  the  admirer  of  rugged  scenery  Ashwood  Dale  and  the 
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valley  of  the  Wye,  with  the  secluded  dells  diverging  therefrom, 
furnish  abundant  materials  for  the  imitative  pencil  of  the 
artist ;  whilst  the  geologist  and  mineralogist  will  find  ample 
scope  for  their  researches  in  the  variety  of  the  stratified  rocks, 
and  the  order  and  superposition  of  the  carboniferous  beds. 
The  botanist  will  find  a  not  less  interesting  field  of  observa- 
tion in  the  many  varieties  of  the  British  flora  to  be  obtained 
amongst  the  rocks  and  dells :  the  different  degrees  of  altitiide, 
and  consequent  variations  of  climate,  with  the  diversified 
character  of  the  undulating  surface  and  attendant  changes  in 
the  nature  of  the  soil,  accommodating  the  growth  of  a  great 
variety  of  native  wild-flowers, — there  being  scarcely  a  plant 
it  is  said,  indegenous  to  Britain,  which  may  not  be  found  in 
the  mountains  or  in  the  valleys  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
numerous  sites  of  historical  and  antiquarian  interest,  with 
the  barrows,  or  lows  as  they  are  locally  termed,  and  other 
remains  of  the  Celtic  and  Roman  periods,  are  a  guarantee 
tha5:  the  archaeologist  will  here  find  an  equally  fruitful  field 
of  study ;  whilst  for  those  who  take  less  interest  in  such  pur- 
suits, or  whose  tastes  and  inclinations  are  more  of  a  sportive 
turn,  the  sparkling  Wye  with  its  ample  store  of  trout  and 
grayling,  and  the  extensive  moors  which  environ  the  town 
abounding  with  grouse,  partridge,  and  a  variety  of  other 
game,  have  each  then-  own  attractions. 

The  hotel  accommodation  of  Buxton  is  of  a  siiperior 
order.  The  Palace  Hotel  we  have  already  mentioned ; 
St.  Ann's  and  the  Old  Hall,  where  the  creme  de  la  societe 
mostly  congregate,  are  admirably  conducted  and  furnished 
with  every  luxury  and  convenience  befitting  the  more  wealthy 
and  aristocratic  class  of  visitors  who  frequent  them  ;  those 
who  avail  themselves  of  the  extra  advantages  which  they 
offer  have  to  pay  in  purse  pretty  smartly ;  but  the  charges, 
though  high,  are  by  no  means  extravagant,  considering  t»he 
comfort  and  attendance  provided.  At  the  minor  hotels, 
living  is  much  cheaper,  and  at  most  of  them  a  table  d1  hote  is 
provided,  at  which  the  oldest  inmate  generally  presides,  and 
where  you  have  the  usual  amount  of  social  chit-chat,  and 
Smalltalk  and  gossip,  and  may  in  a  very  short  period  learn 
all  the  doings  and  misdoings,  and  the  petty  scandal  of  the 
place. 
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The  principal  hotels  are — 

The  PALACE,  near  the  Manchester  Koad. 

ST.  ANN'S,  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  Crescent. 

The  OLD  HALL,  adjoining  the  natural  Baths. 

The  LEE  WOOD,  in  Devonshire  Park. 

The  ROYAL,  the  SHAKSPEARE,  and  the  GROVE,  in  Spring 

Gardens. 

The  GEORGE,  in  the  rear  of  the  Crescent. 
The  EAGLE,  on  the  Eagle  Parade. 
The  KING'S  HEAD,  adjoining  the  Market  House. 
The  CHESHIRE  CHEESE,  in  Higher  Buxton. 

For  those  who  visit  Buxton  solus,  the  hotels  are  of  course 
the  most  convenient,  but  families  and  those  who  prefer  living 
in  a  retired  manner,  will  find  the  lodging-houses  more  agree- 
able and  somewhat  less  expensive.  The  charges  here,  it  may 
be  remarked,  vary  considerably  at  different  periods  of  the  year, 
and  are  regulated  to  some  extent  by  the  longer  or  shorter 
term  for  which  the  apartments  are  taken. 

The  following  description  of  life  at  Buxton  is  from  an 
article  which  appeared  in  Tait's  Magazine,  some  years  ago : — 
"There  are,  indeed,  many  splendid  places,  and  there  is  much 
beautiful  scenery  within  a  moderate  day's  journey,  which  it 
is  both  delightful  and  salutary  to  visit ;  such  as  Chatsworth, 
Haddon  Hall,  Bakewell,  Matlock,  and  the  wonders  of  the 
Peak.  All  these  make  Buxton  a  pleasant  place  to  go  away 
from  of  a  morning.  But  to  those  who  are  obliged  to  confine 
themselves  within  its  circling  hills,  it  is  the  heaviest  and  most 
uninteresting  town  that  1500  strangers  in  search  of  health 
and  hilarity  were  ever  cooped  up  in.  They  hobble  up  that 
wearisome  treadmill,  the  Hall  bank,  and  toddle  down  it  again ; 
sit  on  the  benches  observing  the  new  arrivals,  and  admiring 
the  well-graduated  courtesy  with  which  mine  host  of  St. 
Ann's  in  his  white  waistcoat,  pays  his  graceful  devoirs  to 
each  handsome  turn-out  that  turns  in  to  his  hospitable  doors. 
They  gaze  at  the  vases,  obelisks,  and  other  pretty  trinkets 
of  spar  and  marble,  with  which  the  museum  keepers  try  to 
inveigle  the  money  out  of  their  pockets.  They  drink  the 
water,  plunge  into  the  water,  talk,  read,  and  dream  of  the 
water,  and  wonder  how  it  does  not  relieve  them  of  their 
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spasms  and  aches  all  at  once.  They  count  all  the  coaches, 
and  take  note  of  the  numerous  passengers ;  watch  the  arrival 
of  the  several  mails,  up  the  country  and  down  the  country, 
and  bother  the  life  out  of  the  postmistress  with  asking  for 
letters  two  or  three  times  a  day.  They  mount  into  the  pro- 
menade room  to  read  the  newspapers  and  Quarterly  Revieto; 
go  about  cheapening  windfall  apples  and  sour  gooseberries ; 
consult  the  state  of  the  weathercock  on  the  top  of  the  church 
tower,  and  ever  and  anon  send  inquiring  glances  towards  the 
town  clock  to  know  how  long  it  is  to  dinner  time.  Such  ia 
life  in  Buxton." 

In  the  foregoing  description  the  colouring  is  very  highly 
toned,  and  altogether  the  picture  is  about  as  applicable  to 
Buxton  as  it  is  to  any  other  English  watering-place ;  certainly, 
in  our  own  experience,  we  have  found  Buxton  to  be  anything 
but  a  heavy  and  uninteresting  town.  Exclusiveness,  or,  as 
Dr.  Granville  designates  it,  "  shyness-cum-stiffness,"  a  fault 
in  respect  of  which  the  generality  of  English  people  are 
incorrigible,  prevails  here  to  some  extent  as  elsewhere,  but 
on  the  whole  a  good  deal  of  social  feeling  is  found  to  exist 
among  the  several  classes  of  visitors. 

It  will  be  readily  imagined  that  in  a  town  containing  so 
large  a  proportion  of  invalids  and  idlers,  the  circulating 
libraries  where  fiction  and  cheap  literature  abound  form  the 
chief  centres  and  rendezvous  of  whatever  there  is  of  life  or 
fashion  in  the  place.  The  other  sources  of  amusement,  in 
addition  to  the  libraries,  are  the  promenades  and  the  orna- 
mental walks  and  gardens ;  a  band  plays  twice  a  day  in  the 
area  fronting  the  Crescent,  lectures  on  various  subjects  of 
general  interest  are  given  from  time  to  time,  balls  and  assem- 
blies frequently  take  place  during  the  season  in  a  showy  and 
handsome  room  in  the  Crescent,  and  if  we  might  judge  from 
the  eagerness  with  which  every  festival  anniversary  or  chari- 
table object  is  availed  of  as  an  excuse  for  a  concert,  bazaar, 
or  fancy  fair,  we  should  imagine  Buxton  to  be  the  opposite 
of  a  dull  or  monotonous  place. 

In  one  respect  Buxton  stiflfers  by  comparison  with  some  of 
the  other  English  watering  places ;  there  is  no  enclosed  pro- 
menade room  or  place  of  general  assembly,  the  only  approach 
to  anything  like  a  covered  walk  being  the  narrow  arcade 
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extending  along  the  front  of  the  Crescent,  which  has  the 
double  disadvantage  of  being  too  confined  and  too  much 
exposed  to  wind  and  weather  to  be  of  any  real  service. 
Accommodation  of  this  kind  is  absolutely  necessary  in  a  place 
where  so  many  invalids  are  brought  together,  and  where  the 
climate  is  so  variable  and  uncertain,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  present  representative  of  that  illustrious  family 
which  has  done  so  much  for  the  embellishment  of  Buxton, 
will  not  long  delay  making  an  addition  so  essential  to  the 
comfort  and  convenience  of  those  who  resort  to  it. 

A  public  hall  or  assembly  room,  where  the  band  might 
play  on  cold  or  rainy  days,  would  also  be  available  as  a 
central  point  for  reunion  in  the  evening,  and  would  tend  to 
develope  more  the  social  capabilities  of  the  place;  for  with 
the  exception  of  the  drawing-rooms  at  the  principal  hotels, 
and  the  private  circles  formed  amongst  people  who  have 
been  previously  acquainted,  there  is  little  of  what  may  be 
called  general  society  in  the  place,  and,  as  a  consequence,  a 
large  proportion  of  visitors  remain  isolated  in  their  apartments 
during  the  evening  without  any  other  means  of  recreation 
than  newspaper  or  novel-reading,  and  who,  should  the  weather 
happen  to  be  unfavourable  for  out-door  recreation  and  amuse- 
ment, hasten  their  departure,  so  that  the  period  during  which 
the  water  might  be  made  available  for  the  alleviation  of 
disease  is  curtailed. 

The  climate  of  Buxton  is  of  course  affected  in  a  great 
degree  by  the  physical  character  of  the  locality,  and  like  all 
other  mountain  districts,  subject  to  sudden  changes  and  varia- 
tions of  temperature.  The  fall  of  rain  is  greater  than  in 
places  of  less  elevation,  though  below  that  of  some  other  parts 
of  the  Peak  district,  the  neighbouring  hills  often  attracting 
the  heavy  clouds  ere  they  reach  the  town,  but  the  effect  is 
less  observable  in  consequence  of  the  dry  and  absorbent  nature 
of  the  soil  on  the  limestone  formation — the  ground  soon  dries, 
and  even  after  heavy  rains  the  visitor  may  walk  out  almost 
immediately  without  inconvenience.  Though  the  quantity 
of  rain  which  falls  is  above  the  average,  the  number  of  dull, 
drizzling  days  is  by  no  means  proportionately  great;  periods 
of  unsettled  weather  with  partial  showers  are  of  frequent 
occurrence,  and  at  times  the  rain  conies  down  heavily,  but  is 
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as  often  succeeded  by  brilliancy  and  sunshine.  Cold  winds 
prevail,  especially  during  the  latter  part  of  the  season,  but 
their  force  is  in  some  degree  broken  by  the  loftier  elevations 
that  surround  the  town,  and  being  pure  and  invigorating  in 
their  quality,  and  free  from  redundant  humidity,  they  do 
less  harm  than  elsewhere. 

The  atmosphere  is  remarkably  healthy  and  free  from  ma- 
larious influences,  and  the  inhabitants  enjoy  a  comparative 
immunity  from  epidemic  and  endemic  diseases ;  and  even 
when  such  do  occur,  they  are  seldom  malignant,  unless  im- 
ported from  other  towns — a  circumstance  which  may  be 
attributed  partly  to  the  altitude  of  the  place,  and  partly  to 
the  freedom  from  fogs,  and  the  comparatively  small  amount 
of  the  aqueous  exhalations  and  other  sources  of  miasmatous 
impurity. 

It  hardly  comes  within  the  scope  of  a  work  like  this  to  give 
anything  like  an  elaborate  disquisition  on  the  origin  and 
chemical  properties  of  thermal  springs,  else  we  might  be 
tempted  to  indulge  in  some  curious  enquiries  respecting  that 
subterranean  laboratory  from  whence  emanate  those  health- 
giving  waters,  which  for  countless  ages  have  continued  their 
unceasing  flow.  It  is  believed  that  all  hot  springs  derive 
their  source  from  one  common  origin — that  the  boiling  Gey- 
sers of  Iceland,  the  hot  springs  of  Pfiffers  and  Carlsbad,  and 
the  thermal  waters  of  Bath  and  Buxton,  all  owe  their  existence 
to  volcanic  action.  Certain  it  is  that  such  springs  are  more 
generally  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  active  or  extinct 
volcanoes,  or  in  localities  where  the  riven  rocks  and  broken 
and  disrupted  strata,  and  the  frequent  occurrence  of  trap, 
toadstone,  and  other  substances  of  an  igneous  character,  bear 
evidence  of  the  same  paroxysmal  force,  whilst  water  of  a  high 
degree  of  temperature  is  almost  invariably  associated  with 
such  eruptive  outbreaks. 

The  active  mineral  principles  of  thermal  waters  are  the 
sulphates  of  soda  or  magnesia,  the  hydrochlorates,  and  the 
muriates  of  soda  and  lime,  the  chlorides  of  sodium  and  mag- 
nesium, the  carbonates  of  soda,  magnesia,  and  iron,  and  the 
sulphurets  of  sodium  and  calcium  ;  and  their  gaseous  consti- 
tuents are  most  commonly  nitrogen,  oxygen,  carbonic  acid, 
and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  :  the  ingredients  being  the  same 
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as  those  ejected  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  during  volcanic 
eruptions. 

Many  ingenious  speciilations  have  been  indulged  in  and 
different  theories  from  time  to  time  propounded  •  to  account 
for  the  formation  of  thermal  springs,  but  the  most  probable 
cause  which  has  yet  been  assigned  is  the  supposition  that 
water  pressed  down  by  its  own  superincumbent  weight  forces 
its  way  through  the  rents  and  fissures  in  the  bed  of  the  ocean, 
and  percolates  through  the  deeply-seated  strata,  until  it 
comes  in  contact  with  the  internal  seas  of  boiling  lava,  when 
a  volume  of  steam  is  generated,  which,  finding  vent  through 
the  ruptured  and  dislocated  rock,  rushes  upwards  with  im- 
mense force,  gradually  condensing  until  it  reaches  the  surface, 
whence  it  issues  at  various  degrees  of  heat,  from  gentle  warmth 
to  that  of  boiling  water ;  the  temperature  depending  upon  the 
length,  or  rather  the  depth  of  its  rocky  channel,  and  the 
quantity  of  water  from  land  springs  which  may  happen  to 
become  mixed  with  it  in  its  upward  progress ;  and  its  chemical 
properties  being  acquired  by  the  absorption  of  various  mineral 
ingredients  during  its  long  and  intricate  passage  through  the 
earth's  crust. 

The  Buxton  waters  as  they  issue  from  the  earth  maintain 
an  uniform  temperature  of  82°  Fahrenheit.  The  principal 
spring  finds  its  way  through  several  openings  or  fissures  on. 
the  edge  of  the  mountain  limestone  in  the  space  between  the 
Crescent  and  the  Old  Hall  Hotel,  which  forms  the  site  of  the 
natural  baths.  In  1852  some  interesting  experiments  were 
made,  when  it  was  ascertained  that  the  quantity  of  water 
•discharged  was  at  the  rate  of  129|  gallons  per  minute  ;  this 
flow  is  devoted  exclusively  to  the  supply  of  the  natural  baths, 
and  is,  in  addition  to  the  drinking  well,  and  the  spring  called 
Bingham's  Well,  near  the  centre  of  the  Crescent,  which  fur- 
nishes the  supply  for  the  hotel  baths. 

The  water  is  transparent,  sparkling,  and  inodorous,  and 
possesses  a  slight  tinge  of  bluish  green,  but  the  colouring  is 
so  faint  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible ;  it  is  almost  tasteless, 
being  in  fact  rather  insipid  as  compared  with  waters  of  a 
lower  degree  of  temperature,  and  when  drank  it  has  not  un- 
frequently  a  stimulating  effect,  producing  in  invalids  of  full 
foabit  and  sanguineous  temperament  a  slight  giddiness  which 
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is  sometimes  followed  by  flushing  and  headache,  a  circum- 
stance which  renders  it  necessary  that  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  employ  the  water  in  improper  cases.  The  peculiar 
brilliancy  of  the  water  is  no  doubt  owing  to  the  quantity  of 
nitrogen  present,  and  which,  on  exposure  to  the  air,  escapes 
in  innumerable  minute  bubbles,  causing  a  sparkling  efferves- 
cence resembling  that  of  artificially  aerated  water. 

Many  analyses  of  the  water  have  been  made  from  time  to 
time,  all  differing  slightly  from  each  other,  though  agreeing 
in  the  leading  features  of  their  constituents. 

About  the  time  that  the  new  baths  were  being  erected,  a 
very  careful  analysis  was  made  by  Dr.  Playfair,  at  the  request 
of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  when,  in  order  to  make  sure  of 
every  ingredient  coming  under  observation,  one  hundred 
gallons  of  the  water  were  evaporated  down  to  about  half  a 
gallon.  The  following  table  shews  the  saline  ingredients  of 
an  imperial  gallon,  and  the  relative  proportion  of  the  consti- 
tuents as  then  determined  : — 


Silica 

Oxide  of  iron  and  alumina  - 

Carbonate  of  lime  - 

Sulphate  of  lime     ... 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 

Chloride  of  magnesium 

Chloride  of  sodium 

Chloride  of  potassium 

Fluorine  (as  fluoride  of  calcium)     - 

Phosphoric  acid  (as  phosphate  of  lime) 


Carbonic  acid 

Nitrogen 

Oxygen 


I. 

1-169 

98-831 

trace. 


II. 
1-164 

98-836 
trace. 


Grains. 
0-666 
0-240 
7-773 
2-323 
4-543 
0-114 
2-420 
2-500 
trace. 
trace. 

20-579 

Mean. 

1-167 

98-833 

trace. 


100-000        100-000      100-000 


From  the  analysis  and  proportion  of  the  gases,  Dr.  Playfair 
assumes  that,  at  the  moment  of  issue,  the  water  is  charged 
with  206  cubic  inches  of  nitrogen,  and  15-66  cubic  inches  of 
carbonic  acid,  per  gallon. 

One  remarkable  feature  in  this  analysis  is  the  large  pro- 
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portion  of  nitrogen  said  to  be  contained.  Dr.  Playfair,  in  his 
report  says :  "  I  am  inclined  to  ascribe  the  medicinal  effects 
of  the  water  almost  entirely  to  its  gaseous  constituents.  The 
water,  deprived  of  its  gases,  has  the  composition  of  an  ordinary 
spring  water,  with  the  exception  of  the  fluorine  and  phos- 
phoric acid,  both  of  which  are  present  in  mere  traces ;  and  it 
is  therefore  difficult  to  conceive  that  they  can  have  any 
medicinal  effect  when  the  water  is  used  for  baths." 

The  value  of  nitrogen,  as  an  effective  element  in  mineral 
waters,  is  a  subject  upon  which  much  difference  of  opinion 
exists ;  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Playfair,  Professor 
Muspratt  says,  that  "  being  an  insoluble  gas,  it  is  not  absorbed 
into  the  system,  and  even  supposing  that  it  could  be  absorbed, 
it  could  not  exert  any  beneficial  result.  Dr.  Lee,  in  his  work 
on  the  "Watering-places  of  England,"  alluding  to  this  subject, 
after  expressing  it  as  his  belief  that  the  properties  of  the 
Buxton  water  must  remain  unexplained,  puts  forward,  as  a 
suggestion,  the  following  inquiry :  "  Can  the  oxidating  process, 
which  in  all  probability  disengages  the  azote,  have  to  do  with 
the  thermal  heat  1" 

Amid  such  a  conflict  of  medical  opinion  it  seems  more  than 
probable  that  the  particular  element  which  imparts  such 
peculiar  efficacy  to  these  waters,  must,  in  the  present  state  of 
scientific  knowledge,  remain  a  mystery.     All  that  is  left  to 
us  is  the  coincidence  of  a  large  quantity  of  nitrogen  gas  with 
the  extraordinary  medicinal  properties  of  the  water.     To  the 
invalid  it  is  a  matter  of  secondary  importance,  so  long  as  a 
cure  is  effected,  by  what  means  that  result  is  brought  about ; 
and  we  have  the  broad  fact  before  us  that,  for  ages  past,  this 
power  has  been  wonderfully  manifested  in  relieving  the  most 
obstinate  cases  of  gout  and  rheumatism,  and  repairing  the 
ravages  made  upon  the  constitution  by  those  diseases.     The 
virtues  of  the  water  have  been  celebrated  in  the  following 
lines,  which  are  said  to  have  been  written  upon  the  wall  of 
one  of  the  old  baths  by  a  physician  visiting  Buckstone  : — 
"  Corpore  debilior  Grani  se  proluit  undis : 
Quserit  aquas  Aponi,  quern  febris  atra  necat : 
Ut  penitus  renem  purget ;  cur  Psaulia  tanti, 
Vel,  quse  lucinse  gaudia,  Calderise  ? 
Sola  mihi  Buxtona  placit :  Buxtona  Britannia 
Undse  Grani,  Aponus,  Psaulia,  Calderae." 
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"  In  Grana's  famed  baths  the  feeble  patient  laves ; 
Whom  dismal  fevers  seize,  in  Apon's  waves 
At  Psauli  shall  a  purge  so  dear  be  bought  ? 
For  teeming  throes  Calderise  far  be  sought  ? 
When  here  at  Buxton  (Britain's  choice),  appear 
Gran,  Apon,  Psaulia,  and  Calderiae*  near." 

The  following  are  the  solid  ingredients  and  gaseous  con- 
stituents of  an  imperial  gallon  of  the  water,  as  ascertained  by 
Dr.  Muspratt  in  1860  : — 

Grains. 

Carbonate  of  lime  ....  8 '541 

Carbonate  of  magnesia        -  -  -  3*741 

Carbonate  of  protoxyde  of  iron  -  0'082 

Sulphate  of  lime     -  -  0'330 

Chloride  of  calcium  -  -  1*227 

Chloride  of  magnesium       -  0'463 

Chloride  of  sodium  -  -  2 '405 

Chloride  of  potassium         -  -  0'260 

Silica  -  -  -  1-044 

Nitric  acid  -  -  trace. 

Organic  matter        -  -  -  0'341 

Fluoride  of  calcium  -  -  trace. 

Phosphate  of  lime  -  -  trace. 


Free  carbonic  acid  - 
Nitrogen     - 


18-434 

3'5  cubic  inches. 
-   504- 


Tt  will  be  seen  that  this  analysis  differs  in  some  respects 
from  that  of  Dr.  Playfair,  the  quantity  of  silica  given  being 
greater,  whilst  the  proportion  of  sulphate  of  lime  and  chloride 
of  potassium  is  considerably  less ;  and  the  aggregate  amount 
of  solid  ingredients  obtained  is  less  by  about  two  grains.  As, 
however,  Dr.  Playfair's  analysis  was  derived  from  the  residue 
of  one  hundred  gallons  of  water,  it  may,  as  regards  the  saline 
constituents,  be  considered  as  the  more  authoritative  of  the 
two. 

Dr.  Robertson,  who  possesses  a  large  practical  knowledge 
of  the  Buxton  waters,  and  who  holds  the  appointment  of 
senior  physician  to  the  Bath  Charity  and  Devonshire  Hospital, 
in  his  work  on  the  Buxton  mineral  waters,  says :  "  The 
diseases  for  the  relief  of  which  the  Buxton  baths  are  found  to 
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be  the  most  eminently  useful,  are  rheumatism,  gout,  neuralgia, 
and  certain  forms  of  spinal,  uterine,  and  dyspeptic  affections. 
Many  of  the  disordered  conditions  which  are  incidental  to  old 
age — nmch  of  the  deranged  health  incidental  to  middle  age 
in  females — much  of  the  uterine  irregularity  and  disturbed 
condition  incidental  to  females  at  various  periods  of  life — 
much  of  the  nervous  weakness  that  is  indicated  by  tic- 
doloreux  in  its  various  forms,  sciatica,  etc. — much  of  the  func- 
tional derangement  of  the  kidneys  which  is  consequent  upon 
exposure,  intemperance,  or  advanced  life — much  of  the  dis- 
ordered and  painful  conditions  of  the  bladder,  etc.,  dependent 
on  old  age,  gout,  etc. — much  of  the  local  loss  of  nervous,  and 
thence  of  muscular  power,  dependent  upon  the  poisonous 
effects  of  lead,  mercury,  etc. — are  usually  remediable,  and  in 
an  important  degree,  by  the  use  of  these  mineral  baths.  The 
painful  or  crippling  consequences  which  often  follow  such 
injiiries  as  fractures,  dislocations,  sprains,  bruises  of  tendons 
and  ligaments,  and  the  like,  are  commonly  influenced  and 
relieved  by  the  use  of  these  baths  in  the  most  satisfactory 
degree." 

Dr.  Granvill,  so  well  known  by  his  works  on  the  German 
and  English  Spas,  compares  the  waters  with  those  of  Schlan- 
genbad,  which  are  of  the  same  temperature.  "Here,"  he 
says,  "at  Buxton,  we  have  a  water  at  nearly  the  same  degree 
of  heat,  with  fewer  ingredients,  still  producing  not  only 
similar,  but  even  more  energetic  effects."  "Those  effects," 
he  adds,  "are  seen  even  more  strikingly  produced  by  the 
application  of  a  large  quantity  of  water  to  the  whole  body, 
than  when  only  a  small  portion  is  taken  internally."  And, 
in  another  part  of  his  work,  he  bears  the  following  testimony 
to  their  curative  powers: — "In  fine,  I  can  conscientiously 
aver,  from  my  extended  experience  of  mineral  waters  through- 
out Germany,  the  Pyrenees,  Italy,  and  England,  that  persons 
afflicted  with  any  affection  within  the  limited  ranges  of  disease 
specified  (general  debility,  partial  paralysis,  and  that  peculiar 
state  of  weakness  which  is  the  result  of  rheumatic  affection 
and  repeated  attacks  of  gout,  and  also  exhaustion  brought  on 
from  imprudence,  either  in  very  early  or  in  adult  life,  and 
affecting  the  spine),  who  require  the  aid  of  a  suitable  mineral 
water,  will  find  that  needful  aid  at  Buxton,  provided  they 
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abjure,  on  proceeding  thither,  the  sad  and  interfering  practice 
of  constantly  drugging  their  stomachs  by  way  of  treatment, 
and  leave  nature  alone;  namely,  the  mineral  waters  and  the 
pure,  elastic,  and  bracing  mountain  air  of  the  Spa." 

In  addition  to  the  more  important  thermal  waters,  Buxton 
possesses  an  excellent  tonic  chalybeate,  which  has  long 
enjoyed  a  well-deserved  reputation.  This  spring  rises  from 
out  of  a  narrow  bed  of  shale  lying  between  the  limestone  and 
gritstone  formations,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Crescent.  This 
water  is  of  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
when  taken  up  in  a  glass  tumbler  appears  colourless.  It  is 
perfectly  inodorous,  but  possesses  a  decided  taste  of  iron, 
which,  from  the  small  quantity  present  (little  more  than  a 
grain  to  the  imperial  gallon),  can  only  be  apparent  from  the 
limited  amount  of  saline  ingredient  accompanying  it — the 
red  precipitate  on  the  side  of  the  drinking  fountain  mani- 
festing the  existence  of  that  substance  as  the  predominating 
constituent.  Being  almost  free  from  alum  it  is  less  astringent 
in  its  action  than  many  of  the  other  English  chalybeates,  and 
therefore,  with  persons  of  weak  digestive  power,  it  is  found 
more  beneficial  than  other  waters  of  the  same  class  which 
possess  greater  strength. 

When  drank  the  water  should  always  be  taken  at  the 
spring-head;  and,  when  administered  in  this  way,  its  effect 
is  very  beneficial,  producing  a  feeling  of  invigoration,  with 
increase  of  appetite  and  digestion  and  muscular  power, 
without  inducing  headache  or  feverishness ;  and,  in  cases  of 
nervous  hypochondriasis  and  weakness,  arising  from  excess, 
anxiety,  or  a  too  sedentary  occupation,  it  is  of  very  great 
service.  In  fact,  persons  may  visit  Buxton  with  advantage 
who  do  not  at  all  require  the  application  of  the  thermal 
waters,  but  who  may  derive  benefit  from  the  use  of  its  chaly- 
beate, combined  with  the  invigorating  power  of  its  pure  and 
bracing  mountain  ah*. 

The  following  table  shews  the  amount  of  solid  ingredients 
in  an  imperial  gallon  of  the  water,  according  to  the  analysis 
made  by  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair  in  1852 : — 

Grains. 
Proto-carbonate  of  iron       -  -  T044 

Silica 1-160 

Alumina     ......  trace. 
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Sulphate  of  lime     - 
Sulphate  of  magnesia 
Carbonate  of  magnesia 
Sulphate  of  potash 
Chloride  of  sodium 
Chloride  of  potassium 


2-483 
0-431 
0.303 
0-147 
1-054 
0-460 


7-082 


The  ranges  of  building  forming  the  Buxton  baths  are 
situated  at  the  two  extreme  ends  of  the  Crescent.  The 
present  light  and  elegant  structures  were  erected  in  1852, 
and  occupy  pretty  nearly  the  same  sites  as  the  dark,  dingy, 
and  cheerless  bath-rooms  which  they  superseded. 

The  natural  or  tepid  baths  are  contained  in  the  western 
range  of  building,  and  occupy  the  space  between  the  Crescent 
and  the  Old  Hall  Hotel,  with  a  frontage  towards  the  south 
corresponding  with  the  elegant  architecture  of  the  first-named 
building.  The  facade  is  divided  into  five  compartments  by 
rusticated  pilasters  that  support  the  cornice  and  balustrade ; 
each  compartment  is  panelled,  the  three  central  ones  being 
slightly  advanced,  and  occupied  with  circular-headed  recesses, 
fluted  and  fitted  with  jets  from  which  a  column  of  water  may 
be  made  to  play.  The  baths  are  nine  in  number,  and  consist 
of  two  piscinae  or  public  baths,  and  two  private  baths  with 
convenient  dressing  rooms  for  gentlemen ;  one  public  and 
two  private  baths  for  ladies  ;  and  two  baths  appropriated  to 
the  use  of  the  recipients  of  the  Buxton  Bath  Charity.  With 
the  exception  of  the  charity  baths,  they  are  all  floored  with 
white  marble  and  lined  with  white  enamelled  tiles ;  and  the 
public  baths  are  provided  with  pump  douches,  whereby  a 
continuous  jet  or  stream  of  water  may  be  projected  with  con- 
siderable force  upon  any  particular  part  without  subjecting 
the  rest  of  the  body  to  its  action,  an  arrangement  very  con- 
venient in  cases  of  spinal  weakness  and  chronic  localised 
ailments,  or  in  sprains  and  local  forms  of  paralysis.  Douche 
closets,  furnished  with  a  shower  bath  apparatus,  are  also 
attached  to  each  of  the  private  baths.  The  dressing  rooms 
are  well  warmed,  lighted,  and  ventilated,  and  fitted  with 
every  comfort  and  convenience  that  modern  art  or  science 
could  suggest. 

The  baths  are  approached  by  two  corridors  leading  from 
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the  west  end  of  the  Crescent  Colonnade.  On  the  south  side 
of  these  corridors  is  a  lofty  and  well-lighted  pump  room  for 
the  use  of  the  drinkers  of  the  water,  occupying  the  site  of 
the  original  St.  Ann's  Well,  and  close  to  the  spot  where  the 
tepid  springs  issue  from  the  fissures  of  the  limestone  rock. 
On  the  north  side  of  the  corridors  is  a  recently-erected  pump 
room,  in  which  is  an  ornamental  fountain  for  the  supply  of 
the  chalybeate  water. 

The  hot  baths  adjoin  the  eastern  end  of  the  Crescent,  their 
principal  elevations  fronting  St.  Ann's  Cliff  and  the  Man- 
chester Road.  This  building  is  constructed  principally  of 
glass  and  iron,  with  a  basement  of  dressed  stone,  and,  as  will 
be  gathered  from  the  nature  of  the  materials  employed,  it 
differs  materially  in  design  from  the  natural  baths.  The 
sides  are  divided  by  iron  columns  into  a  series  of  enarch- 
ments,  supporting  an  ornamental  trellis-work  and  cornice, 
from  which  dwarf  pinnacles  spring  at  intervals.  A  glass- 
roofed  arcade  on  the  south  side  affords  communication  with 
the  colonnade  of  the  Crescent,  so  that  invalids  may  pass  from 
one  to  the  other  without  exposure  to  the  weather.  The 
range  comprises  a  public  hot  bath  for  gentlemen,  25  feet 
by  16  feet,  and  another  for  ladies  of  the  same  dimensions, 
both  kept  at  a  temperature  of  92°  to  93°,  and  fitted  with 
dressing-rooms,  hot  douche  apparatus,  and  all  other  necessary 
comforts  and  appliances ;  four  private  hot  baths  for  gentle- 
men and  four  for  ladies,  each  lined  throughout  with  marble; 
and  four  hot  baths — viz.,  two  for  each  sex,  for  the  use  of  the 
charity  patients — the  latter  being  entered  from  the  north 
side  of  the  building.  There  is  also  a  cold  plunging  bath,  25 
feet  6  inches  long  by  15  feet  6  inches  wide,  lined  with  white 
enamelled  tiles  and  floured  with  white  marble,  and  furnished 
with  separate  dressing-rooms  and  other  requisites;  this  is 
supplied  with  the  pure  water  that  percolates  through  the 
gritstone  formation. 

Any  description  of  the  Buxton  baths  and  mineral  waters 
would  be  incomplete  which  did  not  include  some  notice  of 
that  most  valuable  and  efficient  institution,  the  Buxton  Bath 
Charity  and  Devonshire  Hospital,  one  of  the  most  deserving 
institutions  of  the  class  that  benevolence  ever  established, 
and  which  has  been  the  means  of  providing  pecuniary  aid 
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and  medical  assistance  to  hundreds  of  poor  disabled  sufferers 
who  have  come  from  almost  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  to  cast 
out  their  podagra  in  these  waters  of  life,  and  to  find  in  them 
a  healing  virtue  which  they  had  sought  for  elsewhere  in  vain. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  from  a  very  early  period  the 
invalided  poor  were  allowed  the  free  use  of  the  baths,  and 
that  they  were  in  the  habit  of  receiving  gratuitous  aid  and 
advice  from  the  medical  men  in  attendance  at  the  baths. 
Dr.  Jones,  writing  in  1572,  alludes  to  the  "Treasury  of  the 
Bath"  as  being  partly  devoted  "to  the  use  of  the  poor  that 
only  for  help  do  come  hither."  And  one  of  the  most  con- 
firmatory evidences  of  the  power  of  the  Buxton  waters  in 
relieving  and  curing  disease  is  furnished  by  the  fact  that  they 
should  from  so  early  a  period,  and  under  such  disadvantageous 
circumstances,  have  been  resorted  to  by  so  many  of  the 
impotent  poor,  a  circumstance  that  at  one  time  was  considered 
to  be  so  serious  an  injury  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  neigh- 
bouring village  of  Fairfield  that,  as  set  forth  in  a  petition 
addressed  by  them  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  they  were  unable  to 
maintain  their  minister,  through  "extreme  poverty"  conse- 
quent upon  "the  frequent  access  of  divers  poor,  sick,  and 
impotent  persons  repairing  to  the  fountain  of  Buxton,"  "for 
whose  maintenance  and  relief  the  inhabitants  were  daily 
charitably  moved  to  apply  their  own  goods." 

There  is  no  evidence  to  shew  how,  or  at  what  date,  the 
present  Bath  Charity  was  called  into  existence,  but  it  is 
believed  to  have  originated  in  1779,  when  a  subscription 
fund  was  commenced  for  the  assistance  of  poor  bathers,  the 
number  of  whom  should  not  exceed  "  sixteen  objects  at  one 
time."  From  these  small  beginnings  the  institution  has 
continued  to  grow  and  prosper  until  it  has  reached  its  present 
high  state  of  usefulness  and  efficiency. 

The  distance  from  the  bath,  at  which  many  of  the  recipients 
of  the  charity  were  compelled  to  reside,  rendering  it  difficult 
for  the  more  infirm  to  avail  themselves  of  the  use  of  the 
waters  with  that  regularity  necessary  to  secure  their  restora- 
tion to  health,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  establish  a  Bath 
Hospital,  for  the  better  lodgement  and  accommodation  of  the 
patients,  and  by  this  means  increase  the  usefulness  of  this 
ancient  charity  among  the  needy  classes  who  are  enabled  to 
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avail  themselves  of  it.  By  the  liberality  of  the  late  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  this  design  has  been  earned  into  effect;  the 
extensive  range  of  building  known  as  the  Great  Stables 
has  been  transformed  into  a  hospital,  which,  from  the 
excellence  of  its  internal  arrangements,  as  well  as  from  its 
dry  and  elevated  position,  and  its  close  proximity  to  the  baths, 
is  admirably  adapted  for  the  reception  of  patients. 

The  building,  which  is  thoroughly  warmed  and  ventilated, 
is  arranged  in  wards,  capable  of  receiving  about  twenty  per- 
sons in  each,  and  in  separate  chambers  for  separate  patients 
in  each  division.  There  are  spacious  dormitories  affording 
separate  beds  for  120  patients,  in  addition  to  the  beds  pro- 
vided for  cases  of  accident  and  those  required  by  the  servants 
of  the  establishment,  and  there  is  ample  space  for  the  number 
being  increased  to  200  when  required.  The  hospital  contains 
refectories,  where  those  who  are  not  incapacitated  take  their 
meals  together,  and  there  are  likewise,  rooms  for  seeing 
out-patients  in,  and  all  the  other  appurtenances  of  a  well 
arranged  building.  The  grounds  in  front  have  lately  been 
made  over  to  the  charity,  thus  securing  for  the  building  a 
detached  position  as  well  as  adding  to  the  out-door  advantages 
of  the  patients.  Over  the  principal  entrance  to  the  hospital 
an  inscription  testifies  to  the  benevolence  of  the  late  Duke  of 
Devonshire  in  the  following  terms: — "The  last  munificent 
charity  of  William  Spencer  6th  Duke  of  Devonshire,  who 
allowed  these  buildings  to  be  converted  to  the  use  of  the  sick 
poor,  January,  A.D.  1858." 

The  Hospital  was  opened  January  1st,  1859,  and  in  the 
nine  years  ending  December  31st,  1867,  there  have  been 
9574  patients  under  treatment,  of  which  number  8-160  were 
reported  as  cured  or  much  relieved. 

Those  who  have  the  means  and  the  inclination,  may  readily 
obtain  the  privilege  of  being  able  to  confer  upon  the  sick  and 
needy  the  benefits  of  this  admirably  conducted  institution. 
In-patients  are  supplied  with  board  and  lodging,  medical 
advice,  and  medicines,  and  have  the  xise  of  the  baths  and 
waters.  According  to  the  rules,  annual  subscribers  are  en- 
titled to  recommend  a  patient  for  three  weeks  to  the  full 
benefit  of  the  institution  for  every  guinea  subscribed.  Life 
subscribers  have  the  same  privilege  for  every  twenty  guineas. 
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Non-subscribers  have  the  same  privilege  on  the  payment  of 
thirty  shillings.  Four  out-patients  may  be  recommended 
instead  of  one  in-patient.  Out-patients  receive  medical  advice, 
medicines,  and  the  use  of  the  baths  and  waters. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

Buxton — Sunrise — Early  Rising  and  Town  Hours — Extremes — View 
from  St.  Ann's  Cliff— A  Morning  Scene — Marble  Inlaying — Poole's 
Hole — A  Modern  Innovation — Chaotic  Scene — A  Petrifying  Stream 
Stalactites  and  Stalagmites — A  Comparison — Mary  Queen  of  Scot's 
Pillar — Pre-historic  remains — Grinlow — Solomon's  Temple — The 
Cottage  of  Content — Diamond  Valley — The  Lime  Works — A  Striking 
Scene — Burbage —  Axe-edge — The  Cat  and  Fiddle — Fail-field — The 
Barms — Departure  from  Buxton — Adieu  to  Derbyshire — Con- 
clusion. 

OUR  first  morning  at  Buxton  dawned  with  the  promise  of  a 
continuance  of  fine  weather.  When  we  awoke  and  looked 
through  the  window  of  our  chamber,  the  first  faint  flickering 
streaks  of  golden  light  were  breaking  in  upon  the  shadowy 
eastern  sky,  and  thin  grey  mists,  which  spread  over  the  valleys, 
and  hung  like  a  veil  around  the  head  of  Corbar  Hill,  and  upon 
the  mountain  slopes,  shading  but  not  concealing  nature's 
charms,  were  circling  upwards  in  fantastic  wreaths,  and 
gradually  dissolving  before  the  sun's  increasing  power. 

Buxton  was  evidently  not  yet  up,  for  all  without  was  still 
and  silent,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  gleeful  chirruping 
of  the  sparrows  that  flitted  to  and  fro  about  the  chimneys,  or 
the  echoing  footsteps  of  some  stable-helper,  or  swarthy-hued 
labourer  whistling  on  his  way  through  the  sunshine  to  his 
daily  toil,  there  was  nothing  to  disturb  the  sleepy  morning 
quietude. 

When  we  strode  forth  into  open  day,  the  shadowy  mists 
had  lifted  from  the  landscape,  and  the  warm  mellow  haze  of 
an  unclouded  summer's  morn  suffused  the  air.  The  dew  lay 
heavy  upon  the  grass,  and  every  leaf,  and  bough,  and  twig, 
loaded  with  the  clear  crystal  drops,  gleamed  and  sparkled  in 
the  glistening  rays.  There  were  but  few  people  a-foot :  now 
and  then  we  met  an  early  bird  enjoying  a  morning  constitu- 
tional, and  a  few  pale  and  sickly-looking  invalids — most  of 
them  attended  by  some  anxious  friend — might  be  seen  slowly 
hobbling  along  the  covered  walk  in  front  of  the  Crescent  in 
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the  direction  of  the  pump-room,  or  supporting  themselves 
against  the  iron  palisades  between  the  archways,  but  the  early 
walkers  were  few,  comparatively,  in  number.  The  beau  monde 
of  Buxton,  we  imagine,  are  not  much  given  to  early  rising, 
for  when  we  returned  through  the  town  an  hour  later,  there 
was  then  very  little  of  life  or  stir  apparent,  and  many  of  the 
hotels  and  boarding-houses  had  the  windows  of  their  principal 
rooms  closed  and  curtained. 

If,  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  use  of  the  waters,  people  intend 
to  derive  any  advantage  from  breathing  the  pure  exhilarating 
mountain  air,  they  should  rise  betimes  for  the  purpose,  and 
not  keep  town  hours.  Whether  it  is  true,  as  Boswell  observes 
in  his  life  of  Dr.  Johnson,  that  the  effort  of  rising  early  is  one 
of  a  very  serious  nature,  we  shall  not  stop  to  inquire,  but 
certain  it  is,  there  is  no  exertion  that  is  more  richly  rewarded. 

"  Falsely  luxurious,  will  not  man  awake, 
And,  springing  from  the  bed  of  sloth,  enjoy 
The  cool,  the  fragrant,  and  the  silent  hour, 
To  meditation  due,  and  sacred  song  ? 
For  is  there  aught  in  sleep  can  charm  the  wise  ? 
—  Who  would  in  such  a  gloomy  state  remain 
Longer  than  nature  craves,  when  every  muse, 
And  every  blooming  pleasure,  wait  without 
To  bless  the  wildly-devious  morning  walk." 

Whilst  deprecating  the  practice  of  late  rising,  it  must  not, 
however,  be  supposed  that  we  advocate  the  opposite  extreme. 
We  have  heard  of  some  peripatetics  who  boast  of  having 
accomplished  their  ten  or  fifteen  miles  before  breakfast.  This 
sounds  like  doing  great  things,  but  the  practice  is  a  very 
foolish  one,  and  is  often  attended  with  depression  and  other 
unpleasant  sensations  during  the  remainder  of  the  day ;  it, 
in  fact,  destroys  the  energies  and  capability  of  endurance  at 
the  time  when  the  reactionary  powers  of  the  system  are  at 
their  lowest,  and  instead  of  creating  an  appetite,  as  some 
imagine,  it  only  tends  to  destroy  the  natural  relish  for  the 
anxiously-expected  morning  meal.  Under  such  a  state  of 
lassitude  and  exhaustion  the  mind  is  too  much  occupied  with 
other  sensations  to  take  delight  in  either  scenery  or  any  other 
object  of  interest.  What  we  would  recommend  to  health- 
seekers,  especially  those  who  are  always  on  the  move,  and 
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changing  their  location  day  by  day,  is  a  leisurely  saunter  of 
half  an  hour  or  an  hour's  duration  ;  this  will  enable  them  to 
enjoy  the  -welcome  country  breakfast,  which  should  always  be 
finished  so  as  to  allow  of  their  being  "upon  the  road"  by 
eight  o'clock. 

St.  Ann's  Cliff  is  a  sloping  hill  or  mound,  about  100  feet 
high,  which  rises  directly  in  front  of  the  Crescent.  The 
surface  is  laid  out  in  a  succession  of  terraces,  with  intervening 
grass  banks  adorned  with  urns,  vases,  etc. ;  broad  gravelled 
paths,  rising  one  above  another,  sweep  round  the  bold  convex 
front,  and  communicate  with  each  other  by  flights  of  steps  in 
the  centre,  and  by  sloping  walks  on  each  side  ;  these  form  an 
agreeable  promenade,  and  in  the  season  are  often  thronged 
with  a  gay  company  who  come  to  listen  to  the  band,  which 
plays  morning  and  evening  in  the  area  in  front.  It  is  also 
well  adapted  for  invalids,  with  whom  it  is  quite  a  favourite 
resort,  the  walks  rising  one  above  another  in  regular  succes- 
sion, enabling  them  to  mark  the  rate  of  their  advancement 
towards  recovery  by  the  progress  they  make  day  by  day  in 
mounting  to  the  higher  terraces.  Thus,  we  remember  to  have 
seen,  on  the  occasion  of  a  former  visit  to  Buxton,  an  old 
veteran,  who  was  suffering  from  rheumatism,  caused  by  ex- 
posure during  his  military  experiences.  When  we  first 
noticed  him  he  was  only  able — and  that  with  the  aid  of  a 
stick,  and  by  dint  of  great  exertion — to  reach  the  lowest 
walk ;  a  few  days  after  we  saw  him  hobbling  on  half  way  up 
the  hill,  and  before  we  left,  he  had  so  far  recovered  as  to  be 
able  to  take  exercise  on  the  walks,  and  even  mount  to  the 
summit  without  assistance. 

From  the  top  of  the  cliff  the  best  panoramic  view  is 
obtained  of  what  may  be  called  modern  Buxton,  in  which  is 
centred  all  the  more  important  buildings,  as  well  as  the  chief 
hotels,  the  old  town,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  steep 
ascents  on  each  side  of  the  cliff,  having  nothing  to  distinguish 
it  in  appearance  from  the  generality  of  Derbyshire  villages — 
a  few  stone  dwellings  standing  irregularly  in  and  out  along 
the  side  of  the  road,  with  here  and  there  a  modern  erection, 
built  as  if  for  the  express  purpose  of  shewing  how  primitive 
and  comfortless  its  neighbours  are. 

Seats  have  been  placed  at  convenient  intervals  along  the 
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walks  where  the  enfeebled  and  wearied  invalid  may  sit  and 
witness  much  of  the  gaiety  of  out-door  life  with  some  of  the 
natural  and  artificial  beauties  of  Buxton.     Selecting  a  con- 
venient place  near  the  highest  point,  we  sat  down  whilst  we 
recorded  in  our  notebook  the  following  pen-and-ink  sketch  of 
the  general  grouping  of  the  place.     The  Crescent,  of  course, 
forms  the  most  prominent  feature  in  the  scene.      At  the 
western  extremity  of  this  semicircular  range  of  building  are 
the  Natural  Baths,  and  adjoining  them  is  the  Old  Hall  Hotel, 
so  interesting  from  its  historical  associations.      From  the 
Hotel  a  road  leads  up  by  the  Hall  Bank  into  Higher  Buxton, 
the  further  side  being  skirted  by  a  number  of  spar  shops  and 
lodging-houses  which  descend  one  below  the  other  en  echelons. 
More  to  the  left  of  the  Old  Hall  are  the  Serpentine  Walks, 
and  the  magnificent  avenue  of  stately  sycamore  trees,  near  to 
which  is  Cavendish  Terrace  bordered  on  one  side  by  a  row  of 
first  class  private  residences.     Carrying  the  eye  to  the  oppo- 
site extremity  of  the  Crescent,  we  have  the  Hot  Baths  which 
abut  upon  the  Manchester  Road,  the  opposite  side  being 
occupied  by  a  fine  pile  of  building,  called,  from  its  circular 
form,  the  Quadrant,  in  the  rear  of  which  are  the  handsome 
stations  of  the  London  and  North  Western  and  the  Midland 
Railways,  and  contiguous  to  them  the  Palace  Hotel,  a  building 
of  truly  palatial  proportions,  and  rivalling  in  architectural 
effect  the  Crescent  itself.    At  right  angles  with  the  Quadrant 
is  Spring  Gardens,  the  busiest  thoroughfare  in  the  town ; 
here  are  located  the  Grove,  the  Royal,  and  the  Shakspeare 
hotels,  with  the  electric-telegraph,  and  coach  and  omnibus 
offices.     Standing  on  a  gentle  elevation,  in  the  rear  of  the 
Old  Hall,  is  the  Church,  and  contiguous  to  this  is  that  mag- 
nificent range  of  building,  the  Devonshire  Hospital,  formerly 
the   Great   Stables,    which  rather  gains   in   appearance   by 
contrast   with   the   back-ground   of    woods  and  plantations 
covering  the  side  of  Corbar  Hill,  whilst  the  more  distant  view 
is  shut  out  by  a  long  range  of  undulating  hills  and  barren 
moors,  that  sweep  round  in  an  irregular  circle  towards  the 
east,  where  they  are  terminated  by  the  flat  table  land  about 
Fairfield,  the  latter  being  crowned  by  the  tower  of  the  village 
church,  which  forms  a  not  uninteresting  feature  in  the  scene. 
After  breakfast  we  set  out  for  a  stroll,  intending  to  see 
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some  of  the  principal  attractions  of  Buxton  and  its  immediate 
environment. 

On  reaching  the  area  in  front  of  the  Crescent  we  were 
struck  with  the  sudden  change  that  appeared  to  have  come 
over  the  place. 

An  hour  before  everything  was  still  and  silent,  now  all  is 
life  and  gaiety  and  fashion;  visitors  are  thronging  from  all 
points,  the  lame  and  the  halt  are  slowly  hobbling  on  towards 
the  baths,  others  are  indulging  in  their  morning  draught  of 
mineral  water,  or  aiding  the  effect  by  promenading  to  and 
fro  along  the  colonnade ;  others  again  are  toiling  up  and  down 
the  steep  Hall  Bank,  or  sauntering  along  the  walks  of  St. 
Ann's  Cliff ;  and  here  and  there  you  may  see  a  group  of  laugh- 
ing merry-eyed  youngsters  in  charge  of  a  coquetish-looking 
nurse-maid  disporting  themselves  upon  the  turfy  slopes;  but 
the  number  of  children  is  small  comparatively,  rheumatism 
and  lumbago  being  among  the  ills  that  juvenile  flesh  is 
seldom  heir  to.  Gay  companies  in  equally  gay-looking  equi- 
pages start  every  now  and  then  from  the  doors  of  St.  Ann's 
and  the  Old  Hall  to  enjoy  a  forenoon  airing,  and  people  of  a 
less  aristocratic  class  are  bargaining  with  the  owners  of  one- 
horse  chaises  for  a  drive  to  the  Lover's  Leap  or  the  Cat  and 
Fiddle,  whilst  in  Spring  Gardens  knots  of  eager  pleasure- 
seekers  are  gathering  round  the  "  Peverel  of  the  Peak," 
bent  upon  a  ride  over  the  bleak  and  dreary  moors  to  see 
the  multifarious  wonders  that  Castleton  displays.  Litera- 
ture seems  to  be  in  favour  with  the  stay-at-homes ;  the 
benches  and  rustic  seats  invitingly  placed  upon  the  gravelled 
walks  are,  for  the  most  part,  occupied  by  elderly  gentlemen 
and  their  dames,  many  of  whom  are  leisurely  perusing  the 
daily  papers,  or  wading  through  the  Advertiser's  list  of 
visitors,  and  noting  what  new  arrivals  there  have  been  since 
the  Herald  issued  its  long  array  of  names  a  couple  of  days 
before.  CornJiill  appears  to  be  in  the  ascendant  with  the 
beaux — at  least  such  of  them  as  are  not  occupied  in  staring 
unmeaningly  at  the  moving  panorama  of  beauty  and  fashion 
— and  light  fiction  has  its  peculiar  charms  for  the  belles — just 
now  a  couple  of  bewitching  damsels  are  tripping  away  from 
the  Library  to  seek  the  shady  retirement  of  the  Serpentine 
Walks,  intent  upon  storing  their  minds  with  the  rich  fund  of 
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information  to  be  gleaned  from  the  Cousin's  Courtship  or  the 
Minister's  Wooing.  The  fine  arts,  too,  have  their  attractions, 
as  is  manifest  by  the  group  of  loungers  who  are  contemplating 
the  cheap  engravings  and  lithographs  of  Derbyshire  scenery- 
exposed  to  view  in  the  stationer's  window,  whilst  close  by  a 
country  couple  are  expressing  in  plain  blunt  phraseology 
their  opinions  of  the  personal  appearance  of  the  noble, 
knightly,  and  scientific  personages  with  whose  portraits  Mr. 
Bentley,  the  photographer,  has  liberally  adorned  the  entrance 
to  the  Hot  Baths.  As  eleven  o'clock,  the  hour  when  the 
band  plays,  approaches,  the  throng  every  moment  increases, 
bustle  and  animation  are  everywhere  apparent,  clouds  of 
muslin,  silk,  and  lace  pass  continually  before  the  eye,  and 
the  unclouded  sun  pours  down  a  flood  of  brilliance  that  adds 
immensely  to  the  gaiety  of  the  scene;  even  the  Spar  shops 
seem  to  experience  the  cheering  influence,  and  their  owners 
look  more  than  ever  determined  to  inveigle  the  money  out  of 
the  pockets  of  visitors. 

Buxton,  like  Matlock,  has  quite  a  trade  in  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  marble  and  spar  ornaments,  and  for  these,  as  also 
for  its  fossils,  it  is  dependent  upon  the  limestone  beds  in  the 
vicinity;  the  material  is  worked  into  vases,  tables,  obelisks, 
chains,  rings,  brooches,  and  a  variety  of  useful  and  ornamental 
articles. 

The  principal  establishment  belongs  to  Mr.  Woodruff  of  the 
Hot  Bath  Colonnade :  in  the  show-room  of  this  museum  there 
is,  in  addition  to  an  extensive  collection  of  the  spar  and 
fluor  productions  of  Derbyshire,  a  choice  variety  of  vases  and 
statuettes  exquisitely  sculptured  in  marble  and  Italian  ala- 
baster; the  proprietor  is  also  an  inlayer  of  marble,  a  branch 
of  art  manufacture  that  he  has  succeeded  in  bringing  to  a 
higher  degree  of  excellence  than  had  been  previously  attained, 
and  for  which  he  was  awarded  a  medal  at  the  Exhibition  of 
1851.  He  explained  to  us  the  process  from  beginning  to 
end;  the  pattern  or  outline  of  the  desired  object — generally 
a  circular  wreath  or  bouquet  of  flowers  is  traced  upon  a  slab 
of  marble,  sawn  to  the  required  dimensions,  the  parts  to  be 
inlaid  are  then  cut  away  by  using  various  knives  and  chisels, 
according  to  the  delicacy  of  the  design;  the  hollows  are  next 
filled  in  with  naturally-shaded  stones  and  shells,  representing 
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the  different  colourings  and  gradations  of  tint  of  the  leaves 
and  flowers,  and  when  the  whole  is  completed,  the  slab  is 
submitted  to  the  polishing  process  which  imparts  to  it  a  high 
degree  of  brilliance.  The  operation  appears  simple,  but  it  is 
one  requiring  great  care  and  delicacy,  each  separate  piece 
having  to  be  cut  so  as  to  fit  with  the  utmost  nicety,  for  any 
deviation  from  the  exact  form  would  appear  as  a  blemish  in 
the  work  when  finished. 

In  carrying  out  these  improvements,  Mr.  Woodruff  is 
indebted  to  the  assistance  rendered  by  the  late  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  especially  for  the  introduction  of  the  beautiful 
Florentine  green,  a  material  which,  previous  to  the  year  1850, 
had  never  been  employed,  and  was  in  fact  unknown  to  the 
inlayers  of  this  country.  This  stone  is  found  upon  the  banks 
of  the  river  Arno,  and  from  its  regularly  graduated  tints — 
exhibiting,  when  cut  in  section,  every  shade  of  colour,  from 
the  delicate  green  of  the  opening  bud  to  the  russet  brown  of 
the  faded  leaf — it  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  formation  of 
leaves  and  stalks  in  floral  ornamentation.  The  Duke,  with 
his  characteristic  fondness  for  art,  and  desire  to  aid  in 
developing  native  industry,  brought  over  a  supply  of  the 
material  from  Italy,  and  commissioned  Mr.  Woodruff  to 
manufacture  a  table  of  the  Derbyshire  black  marble,  in  which 
the  "green"  was  to  be  employed  in  the  inlaying;  another 
table  of  similar  character  was  subsequently  ordered  for  the 
late  Prince  Consort,  which  gained  the  Exhibition  medal  of 
1851. 

By  the  introduction  of  this  substance  the  English  workers 
have  been  enabled  not  only  to  compete  with,  but  to  rival  the 
choicest  productions  of  Florence. 

Poole's  Hole,  which  has  the  honour  of  being  classed  among 
the  wonders  of  Derbyshire,  whose  praise  has  been  celebrated 
by  Hobbes  in  Latin  Hexameters,  and  by  Cotton,  the  poet 
of  the  Peak,  in  English  Iambics,  stands  pre-eminent  among 
the  natural  curiosities  of  Buxton,  and  well  deserves  the 
reputation  it  has  acquired.  It  is  one  of  the  principal  caverns 
of  the  limestone  formation  which  extends  over  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  country,  and  though  inferior  in  some  respects 
to  Peak's  Hole,  and  the  Blue-John  Mine  at  Castleton,  it 
nevertheless  merits  a  visit  from  those  who  take  an  interest  in 
c  o 
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exploring  such  subterranean  cavities.  The  name  is  said  to 
be  derived  from  a  famous  outlaw  named  Poole,  who,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  IV.,  tradition  asserts,  made  these  recesses  his 
retreat,  and  the  depository  of  his  plunder. 

On  leaving  Mr.  Woodruff's  museum  we  passed  through 
the  shrubberies  of  the  Serpentine  walks,  and  turning  to  the 
left  entered  a  field  path  which  soon  brought  us  to  the  foot 
of  Grin-low,  a  steep  eminence  covered  with  a  thick  plantation 
of  firs. 

Standing  in  a  sheltered  hollow  close  by  the  mouth  of  the 
cavern,  with  a  flower  garden  in  front  screened  by  trees,  is  the 
pretty  little  Swiss-like  cottage  of  Mr.  Redfern  the  guide,  in 
which  is  preserved  an  interesting  collection  of  antiquities, 
that  have  been  found  at  different  times  in  the  immediate 
locality.  A  party  of  excursionists  happened  to  be  in  the 
cavern  at  the  time,  so  that  we  had  to  wait  here  with  some 
half  dozen  other  visitors  until  their  return. 

On  entering  we  pass  through  a  low  archway  in  the  cliff, 
and  proceed  along  a  tortuous  path  that  narrows  as  it  recedes 
into  the  gloom ;  the  darkness,  however,  is  not  so  apparent  as 
in  the  other  caverns  of  the  Peak,  the  interior  being  lighted 
with  gas,  a  modern  innovation  which  but  ill  accords  with  the 
natural  features  of  the  place,  and  detracts  somewhat  from  the 
effect,  for  every  hollow  and  recess  being  illuminated  there  is 
no  room  for  the  imagination  to  wander,  and  we  lose  that 
idea  of  vastness  and  profundity  which  a  shadowy  obscurity  is 
so  calculated  to  convey.  The  path  winds  through  narrow 
apertures  and  rocky  fissures,  the  sides  of  which  are  covered 
with  brown  incrustations  of  calcareous  matter ;  then  we  come 
to  a  natural  ledge  called  Poole's  Shelf,  where  the  cavern 
widens,  and  a  capacious  opening  high  overhead  is  pointed  out 
by  the  guide  as  one  of  Poole's  closets.  A  singulai'ly  striking 
scene  here  meets  the  eye  :  masses  of  rock  are  thrown  about 
in  every  direction,  and  piled  one  upon  another  in  a  diversity 
of  forms  rugged  as  chaos.  A  few  yards  further  on  a  crystal- 
line stream  is  seen  channeling  its  way  through  the  gloomy 
chasm,  twisting  and  twining  among  the  rude  blocks  of  lime- 
stone as  it  courses  on;  the  water  is  strongly  impregnated 
with  lime,  and  leaves  a  deposit  upon  the  bird's  nests  and 
other  objects  which  are  placed  in  it  to  undergo  the  process  of 
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incrustation.  Huge  masses  of  stalactite  adhere  to  the  walls, 
their  surfaces  roughened  with  countless  crystallized  conforma- 
tions where  the  moisture  has  trickled  over  them  for  successive 
ages ;  curious  growths  of  icicles  hang  pendant  from  the  roof 
and  from  every  jutting  fragment  and  inequality,  and  you 
pause  to  witness  the  effect  as  the  light  flashes  and  glitters 
upon  their  snowy  shapes.  The  damp  trickles  through  in 
places,  and  falls  to  the  ground  with  a  continuous  patter  that 
awakens  the  sullen  echoes  of  the  mountain,  and  adds  to  the 
impressiveness  of  the  scene.  Stalagmites  grow  up  from  the 
floor  and  the  ledges  of  the  rock,  fashioning  themselves  into 
various  grotesque  and  uncouth  shapes,  which  fancy  has 
endeavoured  to  liken  to  the  several  objects  whose  names 
they  bear,  though  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  resemblance 
is  oftentimes  remote  indeed.  A  curious  mass  of  stalactite  is 
pointed  out  on  the  tight  called  the  flitch  of  bacon,  and  near 
to  it  is  Poole's  chair,  then  we  come  to  another  formation 
bearing  the  name  of  the  Font,  an  extraordinary  specimen, 
seven  feet  in  height,  which  occasions  food  for  wonder  when 
we  remember  that  it  is  the  fairy  work  of  nature  produced  by 
the  constant  dripping  of  the  moisture  through  a  fissure  in  the 
mighty  bed  of  limestone  overhead  for  hundreds,  it  may  be  for 
thousands,  of  years.  Here  the  pathway  has  been  raised  and 
levelled  for  the  convenience  of  explorers;  masses  of  rock  lie 
strewn  about  in  the  wildest  confusion,  and  here  and  there 
a  loose  block  is  seen  balanced  on  a  mere  point,  so  that  you 
fancy  it  ready  to  tumble  down  at  any  moment  into  the  stream 
that  gurgles  over  the  stony  fragments  in  the  gully  beneath. 

We  next  enter  a  spacious  vaulted  chamber,  where  the  roof 
is  lofty  and  the  dripping  walls  are  in  part  adorned  with  beads 
and  mouldings,  and  draped  and  festooned  with  crystallized 
incrustations  of  unsullied  whiteness.  Stalactites  of  various 
shapes  and  dimensions  depend  from  the  jutting  rocks,  each 
dignified  by  a  particuliar  name;  some  are  clustering  together 
in  groups,  others  hang  in  spiral  convolutions  from  the  roof, 
and  others  again  assume  all  sorts  of  fanciful  and  picturesque 
forms,  their  filmy  sides  resplendent  with  the  brightness  that 
gleams  and  sparkles  upon  every  rippling  curve  and  inequality. 
The  guide  calls  each  by  name :  the  rhinoceros,  the  bee  hives, 
the  oyster  beds,  and  so  on  through  the  entire  catalogue;  then 
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he  explains  the  process  of  formation,  and  tells'you  that  for 
variety  and  beauty  of  decoration,  there  is  no  cavern  in  the 
kingdom  can  compare  with  this  subterranean  temple,  in  con- 
firmation of  which  statement  he  points  exultingly  to  what  he 
calls  "the  lion  couchant  guarding  the  entrance  to  my  lady's 
chamber" — a  crystallized  mass  in  which  the  imagination 
would  be  sorely  taxed  to  trace  the  faintest  resemblance  to 
the  noble  monarch  of  the  brute  creation.  The  subject  and 
the  comparison  naturally  provokes  a  little  amusement,  the 
ladies  giggle,  and  one  young  gentleman,  anxious  to  display 
his  wit,  facetiously  inquires  if  it  ever  shews  its  teeth,  to 
which  Mr.  Redfern  replies,  with  an  air  of  offended  dignity, 
"  Only  when  it  hears  a  braying  ass." 

Onwards,  the  cavern  narrows,  and  we  continue  along  a 
gloomy  passage,  where  the  moisture  oozes  from  above  in  a 
perpetual  shower,  forming  little  cup-like  hollows  in  the  ground, 
in  which  the  water  falls,  with  a  never-ceasing  splash.  In 
places  huge  cracks  and  openings  appear  in  the  limestone, 
leading  to  cavities  and  ante-chambers  that  extend  far  into 
the  inner  part  of  the  mountain,  rude  masses  of  rock  bulge 
out,  and  the  farther  you  penetrate  the  more  wild  and  rugged 
the  scene  becomes.  A  few  yards  beyond,  you  come  to  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots'  Pillar,  a  pendant  column  of  stalactitic  or 
calcareous  matter,  which,  tradition  says,  marks  the  point  to 
which  that  unhappy  princess  ventured  in  one  of  her  visits  to 
Buxton. 

The  cavern  may  be  explored  for  a  distance  of  about  200 
yards  further,  beyond  which  visitors  seldom  venture.  Here 
the  passages  seem  to  terminate  in  a  cut  de  sac;  but,  on  looking 
round,  a  steep  and  rugged  incline  is  seen  leading  up  over 
disjointed  rocks  and  slippery  crags  to  a  considerable  altitude, 
and  terminating  in  a  narrow  opening,  through  which  a  person 
may  contrive  to  pass  by  crawling  on  his  hands  and  knees. 
This  opening  forms  the  entrance  to  a  range  of  caverns  that 
are  believed  to  ramify  and  extend  in  various  directions.  The 
guide  clambers  up  and  puts  his  head  through,  but  having 
already  satisfied  our  curiosity,  we  feel  no  inclination  to  follow 
his  example. 

Retracing  our  steps,  we  pass  by  the  Queen  of  Scots'  Pillar, 
and  continue  along  the  path  by  which  we  came,  pausing  now 
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and  then  to  admire  the  brilliant  and  delicate  incrustations, 
and  the  extraordinary  stalactitic  formations. 

The  length  of  the  cavern,  from  the  entrance  to  the  furthest 
point  usually  visited,  is  estimated  at  770  yards.  Throughout 
the  entire  distance  the  pathways  are  smooth  and  firm  to  the 
tread,  so  that  it  may  be  explored  without  inconvenience ; 
in  fact  there  is  nothing  that  need  deter  the  most  delicate 
female  from  witnessing  the  subterranean  wonders  of  Poole's 
Hole. 

The  Cavern  is  believed,  from  remains  that  have  been  re- 
cently found,  to  have  been  originally  the  dwelling  place  of  an 
ancient  race  of  men.  An  account  of  these  discoveries  is  given 
in  a  paper  by  Mr.  Dennis  Crofton,  read  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy,  from  which  we  make  the  following 
extracts : — "  The  proprietor  having  determined  upon  making 
explorations,  set  men  to  break  up  the  surface,  at  the  distance  of 
few  feet  from  the  side  of  the  cavern,  in  the  before-mentioned 
recess.  As  this  operation  was  at  the  top  of  both  gravel  and 
clay,  it  was  at  the  height  of  some  seven  or  eight  feet  above 
the  natural  limestone  floor  of  the  cave.  Not  far  from  the 
surface,  the  workmen  came  on  a  layer  of  stalagmite  of  various 
thickness,  but  averaging  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch. 
After  this  had  been  broken  through,  there  came  a  layer  of 
the  brown  clay,  about  ten  inches  or  a  foot  deep.  Below  this 
was  another  layer  of  stalagmite,  thinner  than  the  upper  one, 
and  averaging  perhaps  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch  thick.  When 
this  in  its  turn  had  been  broken  up,  there  came  again  about 
ten  inches  or  a  foot  more  of  the  brown  clay,  then  a  quantity 
of  bones  compacted  within  a  small  space  and  mingled  with 
fragments  of  broken  pottery  and  charcoal,  but  without  flint 
implements.  I  was  not  myself  present  during  the  excavation, 
but  upon  hearing  of  it  went  into  the  cavern,  and  made  a  per- 
sonal examination  of  the  place,  when  I  found  no  reason  to 
doubt  of  the  facts  having  been  as  described.  I  also  disinter- 
red in  situ  with  my  own  hands  some  pieces  of  bone  which 
had  escaped  the  first  explorers,  and  brought  away  some  of 
the  charcoal.  I  further  procured  a  selection  of  the  first-found 
bones,  and  pieces  of  pottery.  All  of  stalagmite,  you  may  now 
see  before  you.  One  of  these  as  well  as  specimens  of  the  two 
layers  of  the  pieces  of  pottery  discovered,  which  I  was  unable 
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to  get,  had  a  sort  of  rhomboidal  ornamentation,  figured  on 
what  had  been  the  outside  of  the  vessel.  The  bones  are  all 
of  animals  such  as  would  be  used  for  human  food,  and  there 
are  none  human — of  carnivora — or  extinct  species.  They 
comprise  remains  of  the  cow,  goat,  and  pig  tribes.  The  gela- 
tine has  nearly  disappeared  from  them,  and  in  some  cases,  a 
portion  of  it  appears  to  have  been  replaced  by  a  heavy  infil- 
trated substance,  probably,  in  these  instances,  carbonate  of 
lime,  or  iron  in  some  form  derived  from  the  enveloping  clay. 
One,  an  astragalus,  has  an  adherent  layer  of  stalagmite.  On 
the  whole,  the  condition  of  these  remains,  as  to  the  absence 
of  animal  matter,  does  not  appear  to  be  very  different  from 
that  of  the  bones  in  the  Museum  of  the  Academy,  brought 
from  the  French  caves  of  La  Madeleine  and  Laugerie  Haute, 
in  the  department  of  the  Dordogne,  which  have  been  investi- 
gated by  Messrs.  Lartet  and  Christy.  From  the  existence  of 
the  charcoal  and  pottery  along  with  the  remains,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  place  in  which  they  were  found  was  used 
for  cooking  by  the  ancient  troglodites  ;  and  upon  the  whole, 
I  am  inclined  to  consider  the  deposit  in  the  light  of  what  the 
Danish  antiquarians  have  designated  as  a  "kjokkenmodding," 
or  refuse-food  heap.  As  to  the  antiquity  of  the  bones,  it  is 
very  hard  to  give  a  conjecture,  and  opinions  on  these  matters, 
where  there  is  little  proof,  should  always  be  formed  with  great 
caution,  and  put  forward  with  diffidence.  There  is,  however, 
one  thing  which  may  possibly  throw  some  light  on  this  point, 
as  a  matter  of  circumstantial  evidence,  and  it  is — that  about 
four  years  ago,  a  fibula,  and  two  coins  of  the  reign  of  Trajan, 
were  found  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  cavern,  a  little  further 
on  in  it  than  the  bone  deposit,  at  the  height  of  about  four 
inches  above  the  gravel,  and  in  the  clay.  These  I  have  seen, 
and  have  no  reason  to  doubt  their  genuineness.  But  there 
is  no  evidence  as  to  when,  or  how,  they  got  to  the  place  in 
which  they  were  discovered,  nor,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  any- 
thing such  as  the  overlaying  of  stalagmite,  which  would  be 
determinative  of  at  least  a  certain  degree  of  antiquity  for 
their  imbedding.  I  have,  however,  mentioned  the  circum- 
stance, from  its  possible  bearing  on  my  subject.  It  is  an 
interesting  fact  to  find  that  one  of  the  great  Derbyshire 
caverns,  like  several  others  which  have  recently  come  to  light 
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both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent,  was  anciently  appro- 
priated as  a  place  of  human  habitation. 

A  great  portion  of  the  summit  of  Grin-low  is  covered  with 
dross  and  slag,  the  refuse  of  the  neighbouring  limekilns. 
Many  of  these  mine  hillocks  have  been  excavated,  and  were 
formerly  the  habitations  of  human  beings — generally  a  small 
aperture  in  the  side  answered  the  purpose  of  a  window,  and 
an  opening  through  the  roof  served  to  carry  off  the  smoke 
from  the  interior.  Through  the  exertions  of  the  late  Mr. 
Wilmot,  the  agent  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  these  wretched 
hovels  have  been  destroyed,  and  in  their  stead  a  number  of 
neat  and  comfortable  dwellings  have  been  erected  at  Burbage, 
a  hamlet  close  by,  for  the  poor  lime-burners  who  formerly 
located  here.  The  former  unsightly  heaps  are  now  covered 
by  a  thriving  plantation  of  firs  which  adds  to  the  interest  of 
the  surrounding  landscape. 

From  the  further  side  of  this  plantation  a  path  leads 
through  two  or  three  enclosures  to  the  highest  point  of  the 
hill  on  which  a  mass  of  loose  stones  have  been  built  up  so  as 
to  resemble  at  a  distance  a  ruined  tower.  This  tower  which 
bears  the  name  of  Solomon's  Temple,  affords  a  fine  view  of 
the  valley  of  Buxton  and  the  surrounding  elevations,  including 
Axe-Edge,  Kinder-Scout,  Lord's-Seat,  and  Chelmorton  Low. 

The  tourist  may,  if  he  feels  so  disposed,  extend  his  walk 
from  this  point  to  the  so-called  Cottage  of  Content,  a  quaint 
little  dwelling  with  a  fancifully  laid  out  garden,  where  there 
resided  for  many  years  what  Cotton,  if  he  had  been  living, 
would  have  immortalised  as  another  wonder — a  contented 
man,  one  Brandrith  Bagshaw.  There  is  a  rustic  summer- 
house  hi  the  garden,  furnished  with  every  accommodation  for 
enjoyment,  alfresco.  A  field  road  from  the  Cottage  leads  to 
the  celebrated  Diamond  valley,  the  soil  of  which  is  productive 
of  those  detached  crystals  known  as  Buxton  diamonds,  and 
which  are  often  found  aggregating  in  clusters  in  the  dark 
ferruginous  earth.  The  place  has  lately  been  closed  against 
the  public,  and  a  notice-board  now  conveys  a  warning  to 
acquisitive  intruders. 

On  leaving  Solomon's  Temple  we  walked  over  the  edge  of 
Grin-low  to  the  lime-works,  a  vast  excavation,  or  rather  series 
of  excavations,  which  extend  over  a  large  portion  of  the  hill 
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side.  The  scene  here  is  wild  and  barren  in  the  extreme,  and 
the  effect  is  rendered  more  striking  by  the  clouds  of  smoke 
which  issue  from  the  adjoining  kilns  and  roll  in  heavy  masses 
about  the  shattered  cliffs  and  misshapen  fragments  that  lie 
scattered  about.  There  is  not  a  vestige  of  green  to  be  seen 
upon  the  parched  surface,  vegetation  being  entirely  precluded 
by  the  sulphureous  fumes  which  arise  from  the  smelting 
furnaces.  Havoc  and  destruction  are  everywhere  apparent, 
the  bowels  of  the  mountain  seem  literally  torn  out,  and  the 
rocky  ruin  spread  before  the  eye  excites  in  the  mind  the  idea 
of  nature  returned  again  to  universal  chaos.  There  is  no  lack 
of  animation,  however,  for  amid  the  striking  scene  may  be 
observed  numbers  of  miners,  quarrymen,  and  lime-burners 
industriously  pursuing  their  curious  but  perilous  occupations 
with  a  degree  of  fearlessness  and  indifference  that  seems 
hardly  compatible  with  perfect  safety.  Some  are  boring  the 
rock  preparatory  to  a  blast,  some  are  seated  in  hollows  and 
on  narrow  ledges  breaking  up  the  disrupted  masses,  and 
others  are  busily  employed  in  loading  the  waggons  with  the 
stony  fragments,  or  pushing  them  along  the  tramways  which 
spread  out  in  various  directions;  and  ever  and  anon  the 
echoes  are  awoke  by  loud  explosions,  followed  by  a  rumbling, 
crashing  sound,  which  tells  that  some  mighty  pile  of  rock  has 
been  torn  away  from  the  parent  mass. 

The  limestone  is  of  a  bluish  grey  colour,  and  it  is  said  that 
when  burned  it  produces  lime  of  the  best  quality,  which  is 
transported  to  various  parts  of  the  country — the  Cromford 
and  High  Peak  Railway,  which  passes  close  by  the  furnaces 
and  crushing-mill,  affording  a  ready  means  of  transit.  The 
soil  belongs  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  to  whom  a  royalty  is 
paid  by  the  company  of  proprietors  who  carry  on  the  works. 

Contiguous  to  the  quarries  is  Burbage,  a  picturesque  ham- 
let, inhabited  chiefly  by  lime-burners  and  quarrymen,  which 
appears  to  have  lately  risen  into  existence,  its  present  im- 
proved condition  being  mainly  due  to  the  exertions  of  the 
late  Mr.  Wilmot,  the  agent  of  the  Devonshire  estates.  A 
pretty  little  church  in  the  Norman  style  has  been  erected, 
the  seats  of  which  are  entirely  free;  in  the  tower,  at  the 
south-west  angle  of  the  nave,  a  peal  of  bells,  five  in  number, 
have  been  placed,  and  several  of  the  windows  have  been  efilld 
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with  stained  glass,  at  the  expense  of  different  benevolent 
individuals;  schools  have  also  been  established,  and  every 
care  seems  to  be  taken  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  poor 
and  scattered  population. 

From  Burbage  we  continued  for  some  distance  along  the 
Macclesfield  Road,  and  then  turned  off  to  the  left,  and  scaled 
the  trackless  moorland  slopes  of  Axe-Edge,  a  commanding 
elevation  which  is  reckoned  one  of  the  highest  hills  in  the 
Peak. 

There  is  no  beaten  path,  so  we  have  to  stride  through  heath 
and  bog,  over  miry  patches  and  beds  of  peat  moss,  and  across 
narrow  channels  where  dark-coloured  rills  come  gurgling  over 
the  gritstone  ledges.  At  every  step  the  prospect  widens,  and 
the  horizon  spreads  further  and  further;  by  and  by  the  ascent 
becomes  less  toilsome,  and  we  are  enabled  to  make  better 
progress  notwithstanding  the  spongy  nature  of  the  soil ;  then 
we  have  more  heath  and  bog,  another  climb,  and  the  summit 
is  reached,  on  which  a  little  cairn  has  been  erected  by  the 
ordnance  sappers,  who,  it  is  said,  saw  from  hence  the  signals 
exhibited  on  Lincoln  Cathedral  and  the  top  of  Snowdon  at 
the  same  time,  though  the  distance  between  is  more  than 
150  miles. 

The  view  from  this  point  is  very  imposing,  and  on  a  clear 
day  the  eye  is  enabled  to  travel  over  a  vast  extent  of  country. 
The  time,  however,  was  not  very  favourable  to  our  purpose, 
a  vapoury  haze  obscured  the  distant  landscape,  whilst  the 
nearer  foreground  was  bathed  in  a  flood  of  light,  in  which  the 
almost  total  absence  of  shadow  rendered  the  prospect  less 
beautiful  than  it  would  have  been  if  seen  under  more  favour- 
able circumstances. 

Axe-Edge  attains  an  elevation  of  upwards  of  2100  feet;  it 
forms  part  of  a  gritstone  ridge,  covered  for  the  most  part 
with  a  stratum  of  peat  moss,  from  which  issue  numerous 
springs,  whose  waters  uniting  give  birth  to  four  rivers,  the 
Dane,  the  Goyt,  the  Dove,  and  the  Wye,  the  two  former 
tending  to  the  Irish  Sea,  and  the  two  latter  to  the  German 
Ocean. 

A  short  descent  brought  us  again  to  the  turnpike  road, 
after  a  couple  of  miles'  walk  along  which  we  reached  the  far- 
famed  Cat  and  Fiddle,  the  highest  public-house  in  Derbyshire, 
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and,  it  is  said,  the  most  elevated  house  of  entertainment  in 
the  kingdom.  Here  we  rested  awhile,  and  then  returned  bv 
the  Macclesfield  Road  to  Buxton,  passing  on  the  way  the 
head  of  Goyt's  Clough,  a  deep  wooded  dingle,  and  Edge-moor 
House,  where  resided  the  late  Right  Reverend  Bishop  Spencer. 

In  the  afternoon  we  made  a  short  excursion  to  Fairfield, 
a  quiet  little  village  about  a  mile  from  the  town,  which,  from 
its  elevated  position  and  the  extensive  views  it  commands,  is 
much  frequented  by  sojourners  at  Buxton. 

Proceeding  along  Spring  Gardens  to  Wye  Bridge,  we  there 
leave  the  Bakewell  Road,  and  turning  to  the  left,  pass  be- 
neath the  railway,  and,  after  crossing  Hogshaw  Brook,  ascend 
by  a  steep  path  that  leads  up  by  the  grounds  of  Wye  Bridge 
House,  until  we  reach  the  toll-gate,  where  the  village  may 
be  said  to  commence.  It  is  a  plain  and  homely-looking  place, 
with  one  or  two  inns,  and  a  few  lodging-houses  smartened  up 
in  expectation  of  visitors;  modern  erections  springing  up  in 
different  parts  tell  of  innovation,  and  these  mingling  with 
the  quaint  and  unpretending  structures  of  former  days  give 
it  a  somewhat  incongruous  appearance.  What  it  lacks  in 
appearance,  however,  as  compared  with  its  aristocratic  neigh- 
bour, is  more  than  compensated  for  by  the  beauty  of  its 
situation.  From  the  upper  end  of  the  town  a  fine  panoramic 
view  is  obtained  of  Buxton,  with  the  lower  town,  the  Crescent, 
the  Church,  the  new  Hotel,  and  the  Devonshire  Hospital,  and 
the  lofty  eminences  that  environ  it,  including  Grin-low,  Axe- 
Edge,  and  the  hills  bordering  the  western  side  of  the  Goyt. 

The  church  is  a  plain  unpretending  erection,  occupying 
the  site  of  a  more  ancient  structure  which  was  taken  down 
in  1838 ;  there  are  a  few  marble  tablets  and  sculptured 
memorials  in  the  interior,  and  several  monumental  tombs  in 
the  churchyard,  among  them  one  to  the  memory  of  Stephen 
Edward  Rice  of  Mount  Trenchard,  Ireland,  the  father  of 
Thomas  Spring  Rice,  afterwards  Lord  Monteagle.  Near  the 
west  end  of  the  church  there  is  an  elevated  mound  of  lime- 
stone, surmounted  by  a  pedestal  that  appears  to  have  formerly 
had  the  addition  of  a  sun-dial. 

On  the  summit  of  the  hill  beyond  the  village  is  an  exten- 
sive tract  of  common  called  the  Barms,  on  which  the  Buxton 
races  were  formerly  held.  A  road,  following  the  old  Roman 
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Bathomgate,  leads  across  and  continues  thence  to  Chapel-en- 
le-Frith  and  Castleton,  and  another  branching  off  on  the 
right,  passes  over  the  moors  to  Tideswell.  On  the  north  side 
of  the  common  is  a  farmstead,  surrounded  by  trees,  which 
tradition  says  occupies  the  site  of  an  ancient  religioxis  house 
or  nunnery.  It  is  known  as  the  Nun  farm,  and  some  neigh- 
bouring fields  and  a  brook  that  runs  below  still  bear  the 
names  of  the  Nun  fields  and  the  Nun  brook. 

Returning  from  Fairfield,  we  struck  into  a  foot  track  which 
leads  over  some  fields  on  the  right  and  soon  afterwards  came 
upon  a  path  that  brought  us  out  upon  the  Manchester  Road 
near  the  Devonshire  Hospital. 

There  are  many  other  pleasant  walks  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Buxton  which  our  limited  stay  necessarily  pre- 
vented us  making  acquaintance  with. 

Now  evening  draws  on,  and  with  it  the  time  when  we  must 
bid  farewell  to  the  hills  and  dales  of  the  Peak  ;  the  last  hour 
we  spent  in  social  chat,  recounting  the  scenes  and  actions 
and  vicissitudes  of  our  wanderings.  Then,  having  arranged 
our  compact  necessaries  for  a  homeward  journey,  we  bade  a 
hearty  good-bye  to  our  hospitable  friends ;  and  a  few  minutes 
later  had  turned  our  backs  upon  the  most  fashionable  of  the 
northern  spas. 

Here,  reader,  we  bring  our  narrative  to  a  close,  and,  for 
the  present,  we  part  company,  but  a  word  or  two  ere  we 
separate.  In  endeavouring  to  describe  the  natural  beauties 
of  Derbyshire,  we  have  not  sought  to  gain  interest  by  relating 
any  imaginary  adventures  or  visionary  "incidents  by  the 
way."  Our  aim  has  been  to  portray  the  different  scenes  as 
they  appeared  to  us  at  the  time  we  beheld  them,  avoiding, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  dry  matter-of-fact  details  of  the  topo- 
grapher, and,  on  the  other,  the  superlatives  of  guide-book 
exaggeration.  If  we  have  been  at  any  tune  diffuse  it  has 
arisen  from  a  desire  not  to  omit  anything  which  might  be 
interesting  or  useful  to  the  future  tourist.  A  glance  at  the 
map  will  shew  what  portion  of  the  Peak  district  has  been 
traversed ;  the  sum  total  of  our  walkings  through  that  moun- 
tainous region  is  120  miles,  but  with  two  exceptions  they 
have  not  exceeded  twenty  miles  in  one  day,  so  that  our  steps 
may  be  followed  without  risk  of  over  fatigue.  The  inns  we 
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have  named  are  those  at  which  we  have  stayed,  and  which 
we  can  with  confidence  recommend  to  parties  visiting  the 
different  localities ;  the  accommodation  is  good,  the  fare 
ample,  and  the  charges  extremely  moderate. 

Our  excursion  was  made  during  a  period  of  temporary 
relaxation  from  the  cares  of  business  occupations,  to  cultivate 
acquaintance  with  the  charms  of  Nature,  with  the  expectation 
that  a  change  of  scene  would  prove  a  stimulus  to  wholesome 
excitement,  and  be  productive  of  much  rational  amusement, 
and  with  the  further  hope  that  the  health-inspiring  winds 
which  blow  from  the  summits  of  the  heathy  mountains  might 
be  found  not  less  invigorating  than  the  saline  breezes  which 
"  Kiss  fair  ocean's  curls." 

We  stated  at  the  outset  that  our  journey  lay  through  a 
country  almost  unexampled  for  the  many  and  varied  objects 
of  interest  and  curiosity  which  it  possesses ;  and  if  we  should 
be  the  means  of  inducing  any  studious  book -worm,  any  bilious 
clerk,  or  toiling  artizan,  to  leave  his  library,  his  desk,  or  his 
workshop,  and  follow  in  our  steps,  our  object  will  have  been 
accomplished. 
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ON  THE   LEFT  FROM 

OX   THE   BIGHT   FROM 

CHAPEL-EN-LE-FRITH. 

CH  APEL-EN-LE-FR  ITH. 

CHAPEI/-EN-LE-FRITH. 

Old  Slack  Hall,  a  stone  build- 
ing erected  in  1727. 

Ford  Hall,  a  castellated  resi 
dcnce  pleasantly  situated  at  the 
bottom  of  the  valley,  belonging 
to  W.  H.  G.  Bagshaw,  Esq. 

(Inn  '.  King's  Arms.  ) 

A  market  town  in  the  High 
Peak,   deriving    its    name 
from  a  chapel  erected  be- 
tween the  years  1224  and 
1238.    On  the  north  side  of 
the  town  are  the  remains 

Slack  New  Hall,  a  modem  re- 
sidence, standing  on  the  slope 
of  a  hill,  the  seat  of  Thomas 
Slack,  Esq. 

Road  to  Perry  Foot  and  Peak 
Forest. 

of  an  Anglo-Norman  racing 

ground  called  the  Roosdy  ch 

Eldon  Hill,  a  lofty  eminence 

Road  to  Edale,  passing  over 
the  side  of  Mam  Tor. 

Rushup  Edge. 
At  the  turn  of  the  road  a 

on  the  further  side  of  the  valley, 
on  the  slope  of  which  is  Eldon 
Hole,  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 

Mam  Tor,  or  the  Shivering 
Mountain,  on  the  summit  01 
which  are  the  remains  of  a 

magnificent  view  is  obtain- 
ed of  Hope  Dale,  with  Lose- 
hill  and  Winhill  in  the  dis- 

Peak,  a  deep   vertical   fissure 
formerly  supposed  to  be  fathom- 
Road  to  Buxton,  from  which 

Roman  encampment. 

tance. 

branches  off  the  old  Sheffield 

Road  leading  through  the  Win- 

nats. 

Fluor  Cavern  or  Blue-John  Mine 

Odin  Mine,  an  ancient  lead 

Tray  Cliff,  in  which  is  found 

mine  believed  to  have  been 
worked  by  the  Saxons. 

the   amethystine   or    topaziue 
fluor  spar. 

Road  to  thcWinnats,  a  narrow 

mountain  defile,  near  the  en- 

trance to  which  is  the  Speedwel 

Mine. 

CASTLETON. 
6  miles  from  Chapel-en-le- 

Peverel's  Castle,  a  ruined  for- 
tress   crowning   a   precipitous 

Frith. 

rock,  at  the  foot  of  which  is  the 

(Inns  :  Castle,  Bull's  Head, 

entrance  to  Peak  Cavern. 

and  Nag's  Head.) 
The  church  is  a  modern- 
ised structure,  but  an  arch- 
way of  the  Norman  period 

Cave  Dale,  a  narrow  secluded 
dell,  near  the  further  end  a  ba- 
saltic column  of  regular  hexa- 
gonal form  is  seen  cropping  out. 

still  remains. 

'*"^>  cr.  Peak's  Hole  Water, 

a  stream  that  issues  from 

;he   mouth   of   the   Peak 

Cupola  Smelting  Furnace. 

Cavern. 

Winhill  and  Lottehill. 
frndition  asserts  that  a  battle 

HOPE. 
(Inn  :  The  Hall  Hotel.) 

was  fought  in  the  valley  be- 
ween  these  two  eminences  and 

^^  cr.  River  Nowe. 

The  Halsteads,  an  elevated 
piece  of  ground  in  the  angle 

.hat  the  contending  armies  en- 
camped upon  their  summits. 

Broxigh. 

'ormed  by  the  confluence  of  the 
iver  Nowe  and  the  Bradwell 

brook,  is  the  site  of  a  Roman 

station. 

Road  to  Bradwell  and  Hazel- 

Boad  to  ThomhilL 

**"*•>  Mytham  Bridge, 

badge. 

spanning  the   Dcrwent, 

which  here  joins  the  Nowe. 

Bamford  Mills. 

BAMFORD. 
Church    dedicated    to  St. 

Bamford  Edge,  a  lofty  grit- 
stone ridge. 

John,  a  neat  Gothic  struc- 

Wood  Lane,  leading  to  Anhop- 
.1111  and  thence  through  Wood- 
lands to  Glossop. 

;ure. 
Hurst  dough. 
Nether  Hurst. 
Ridgeway. 

Road  to  Sheffield  through  the 
[.adybower,  a  deep  wooded  din- 
(le  watered  by  the  Ladybower 
>rook. 

Brookfield. 

<-  —  •»  cr.  Hood  Brook. 
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ON  THE   LEFT    FROM 
HATHERSAGE. 


Hog  HaH. 

From  the  moor  is  obtained  a 
fine  view  of  the  valley  through 

hich  flows  the  Derwent,  with 
the  town  of  Hathersage,  and  the 

oods  of  Learn  Sheriff  and  Pad- 
ley,  backed  by  the  lofty  emi- 
nences of  Bore  Edge,  Millston 
Edge,  Booth's  Edge,  Froggatt 
Edge,  Baslow  Edge,  and  Curbar 
Edge,  and  the  plantations  en- 
vironing the  stately  palace  of 
Chatsworth. 

Road  to  Grindleford  Bridge. 
Ladywash  Lead  Mine. 


HATHERSAGE. 

6  miles  from  Castleton. 
(Inns  :    George,   Ordnance 
Arms.) 

The  Church,  a  handsome 
Gothic  structure  of  the  per- 
pendicular period.  Near 
the  church  is  the  cottage 
in  which  "Little  John"  is 
said  to  have  been  born,  and 
on  the  south  side  of  the 
churchyard  the  grave  in 
which  he  is  believed  to  have 
been  buried. 

Camp  Green,  an  earth- 
work of  Danish  origin,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  church 

Higgar  Rocks,  a  sombre 
mass  of  gritstone  blocks 
piled  confusedly  together 
in  one  chaotic  heap,  and 
believed  to  be  of  Druidical 
origin. 

Carl's  Work,  an  ancient 
British  fort  consisting  of  an 
irregular  mound  of  rough 
uushapen  stones,  with 
walls,  fences,  and  enclo- 
sures opening  one  into 
another,  built  on  the  brow 
of  the  hill. 

Millstone  Edge,  a  preci- 
pitous cliff  commanding  an 
uninterrupted  view  of  the 
Hope  Dale  and  the  valley 
of  the  Derwent.  A  quarry 
lias  been  opened  on  the  side 
of  the  rock,  the  stone  from 
which  is  fashioned  into 
millstones. 

Return  to  Hathersage. 


'""^  Hazleford  Bridge, 
crossing  the  Derwent. 

Eyam  Moor. 


Sir  William  Road. 


ON  THE   BIGHT   FROM 
HATHEBSAGE. 


Nether  Hall,  an  embattled 
Gothic  structure,  the  residence 
of  Joseph  Bright,  Esq. 


Wet  Withins,  near  to  which 
!  a  Druidical  circle. 


Sir  William,  an  eminence  at 
taining  an  elevation  of  1418  feet. 
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ON   THE  LEFT    FROM 
BY  AM. 


Eyam  Dell,  a  narrow  defile 
shut  in  by  craggy  steeps,  be- 
tween which  the  road  winds  np 
from  Middleton  Dale  to  Eyam 
village. 

Castle  Rock,  a  curiously  formed  ^ 
mass  of  limestone,  with  craggy 
pinnacles  and  regular  bastion- 
tike   projections   resembling  a 
castellated  structure. 

Lover's  Leap,  a  perpendicular 
cliff,  from  the  summit  of  which 
a  love-stricken  damsel  prccipi 
tated  herself  in  1760. 


Middleton  Hall,  a  gabled  stone 
mansion,  the  residence  of 
Denman. 


Calver  Cotton  Mills. 
Calver  Church. 


EYAM. 

5  miles  from  Hathersage. 
(Inns:  Bull's  Head,  Miner's 
Arms.) 

A  little  mountain  village, 
pronounced  locally  Bern, 
ravaged  by  the  plague  in 
1666. 

The  Church,  an  ancient 
structure,  contains  nume- 
rous architectural  details 
worthy  of  notice,  In  the 
chtirchyard  is  a  Runic  Cross 
and  near  to  it  the  tomb  of 
Mrs.  Mompesson,  the  wife 
of  the  Rector  of  Eyam,  who 
died  of  the  plague. 

Riley  Graves — a  tomb  and 
six  headstones  within  a  wal  • 
led  enclosure  on  the  side  of 
the  hill,  the  last  resting 
place  of  a  family  who,  with 
one  exception  only,  were 
swept  away  by  the  plague. 

The  Delph  or  Cucklet  Dell, 
At  the  further  end  of  whic 


The  Pulpit  Rock,  a  limestone 
crag,  in  which  is  a  naturally  ex- 


Middleton  Dale, 
rocky  chasm,    through 
which  winds  the  road  from 
Tideswell  to  Stoney  Mid- 
dleton. 


,   cavated  archway,  from  whence 
:"  the  pastor  of  Eyam  was  wont  to 
address  the  people  during  the 
visitation  of  the  plague. 


STONEY  MIDDLETON. 

(Inn :  The  Moon.) 
A  little  country   village 
romantically    situated    on 
if  Lord  the  side  of  the  limestone 
cliffs. 

CALVER. 

A  little  straggling  hamlet 
abounding  in  limekilns. 
^~~-  Calver  Bridge  crossing 
the  Derwent. 


BASLOW. 
(Inns:  Peacock,  Wheat 

Sheaf.) 

A   pleasant  rural    village, 
standing  on  a  slope   thai  Hull 
rises  from  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  Derwent. 


ON  THE   RIGHT    FROM 
KTAM. 


Bnbnell  Hall,  an  antiquated 
structure  partially  surrounded 
by  trees,  is  seen  rising  from  the 
slope  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river ;  the  mansion  is  now  occu- 
pied as  a  school. 


Looking  np  the  valley  of  the 
Derwent  from  the  bridge,  some 
>leasing  views  occur— an  nld- 
'ashioned  corn  mill,  Bubnell 
id  a  few  cottages  form 
the  foreground,  and  a  succession 
of  wooded  eminences  and  loftv 
moorland  hills  fill  in  the  dis- 
tance. 
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ON   THE  LEFT    FKOM 
STONEY^MIDDLETON. 


Hunting  Tower. 
Stables. 


Manners  Wood,  a  lofty  emi- 
lence  rising  from  the  opposite 
ank  of  the  Wye,  clothed  with 

lantations. 


The  clnirch,  an  ancieir 
structure  with  tower  anc 
spire,  stands  on  the  edge  o 
the  river;  in  the  churehyarc 
are  some  stone  coffins. 

Chatsworth  Park. 

CHATSWORTH  HOUSE. 
5  miles  from  Eyam. 


s  cr.  the  Derwent  by  a 
bridge  of  three  arches  saic 
to  have  been  built  from  de 
signs  by  Michael  Angelo. 

Edensor. 

(Inn:  Chatsworth.) 
A  picturesque  village  com- 
posed principally  of  villa 
residences. 

Church :  an  ancient  struc- 
,ure  standing  on  the  side  oi 
a  hill ;  in  the  churchyard  is 
;he  tomb  of  the  late  Duke 
of  Devonshire. 

On  leaving  the  village  f  ol- 
ow  the  road  that  leads  up 

Ball  Cross. 
An  eminence  commanding 
some  fine  panoramic  views 
of  the  country  around 
hatsworth.  A  quiet  rural 
ane  is  continued  over  the 
top  and  then  descends  to 

BAKEWELL. 

4  miles  from  Chatsworth. 

Inns  :      Rutland     Arms, 

Devonshire    Arms, 

Castle,  Wheat  Sheaf, 

Red  Lion.) 

An  important  market  town 
ituate  on  the  banks  of  the 
Wye. 

The  church  is  a  handsome 
cruciform  structure  with  a 
ofty  tower  and  spire.  In 
he  interior  are  several 
monuments  of  the  Vernon 
ind  Manners'  families. 

Mineral  Water  Baths  and 
Bath  Gardens. 


ON  THE  BIGHT  FKOM 
STONEY  MIDDLETON. 


Entrance  Lodge  to  Chatsworth 
Park. 


Queen  Mary's  Bower,  a  low 
iquare  tower  surrounded  by  a 
moat,  where  it  is  said  the  Queen 
of  Scots  passed  many  hour 
during  her  captivity  at  Chats 
worth. 


Burton  Closes,  an  ornamental 
esidence  on  the  slope  of  the 
hill,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Allcard. 
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ON  THE  LEFT  FKOM 
BAKEWELL. 


Approaching  Rowsley  a  fine 
view  opens  into  Barley  Dale. 


Brirnsbury  House. 


Winster  Hall,  the  residence  of 
Llewellynn  Jewitt,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 


HADDON  HALL. 

The  old  manorial  residence 
of  the  Vernons,  Kings  o) 
the  Peak,  and  now  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Duke  of  Rut- 
land. 

^  cr.  the  Wye  at  Filly- 
ford  Bridge. 

ROWSLEY. 

3J  miles  from  Bakewell. 
(Inn:  Peacock.) 

Leave  the  highway,  and 
follow  the  road  that  ascends 
by  Peak  Tor  to 

Stanton. 

On  leaving  Stan  ton  enter 
plantation  on  the  left,  in 
which  are  several  supposed 
Druidical  remains  includ- 
ing three  large  upright 
stones,  called  respectively 
the  Heart  Stone,  the  Gorse 
Stone,  and  the  Cat  Stone, 
and  a  Drnidical  circle  called 
the  Nine  Ladies. 


Birchover. 


On  reaching  the  highway 
little    below    Birchover 
turn  to  the  left  and  con- 
tinue to 


WINSTER. 

5J  miles  from  Rowsley. 
A  small  market  town  occu- 
pied chiefly  by  miners. 

Wensley. 
A  little  rural  hamlet,  be- 
yond which  the  prospect 
jpens  into  Darley  Dale  and 
the  valley  of  the  Derwent. 

Oker  Hill, 
A  lofty  eminence,  rises 
from  the  plain,  the  site  of 
Roman  Station  or  en- 
trenched fort.  On  the  sum- 
mit are  two  trees  which 
traditions  assert  were  plan- 
ned by  two  brothers,  who 
-lore  took  a  final  farewell 
of  each  other. 


ON   THE  KIGHT  FKOM 
BAKEWELL. 


Boad  to  Youlgreave  and  Win 
ster. 


From  Peak  Tor  a  very  pretty 
view  is  obtained  up  the  valleV 
of  the  Wye  towards  Bakewell 
Haddon  Hall  forming  a  promi 
nent  object  in  the  middle  dis 
tance. 


Andle  Stone,  a  large  mono- 
lithic block  standing  in  a  field 
a  short  distance  from  the  road. 

Bowtor  Bocks,  a  picturesque 
group  of  gritstone  blocks  rising 
to  a  considerable  elevation,  and 
on  the  summit  of  which  there 
formerly  existed  a  rocking 
stone. 

At  the  point  where  the  road; 
meet  some  curious  examples  of 
rock  scenery  are  observable : 
Bradley  Bocks,  Graned  Tqi 
Kobin  Hood's  Stride,  sometimes 
called  Mock-Beggar's  Hall,  Dur- 
wood  Tor,  and  Cratliff  Tor.at  the 
foot  of  which  latter  there  is  an 
anchorite's  cell,  with  a  crucifix 
iculptured  in  stone  still  remain- 
ing. 

Boad  leads  up  to  Elton. 


D  D 
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Matlock  Bank,  a  thriving 
hamlet  on  the  side  of  the  hill, 
prominent  in  the  midst  of  which 
!s  the  large  Hydropathic  Estab 
ishment  of  Mr.  Smedley. 

Matlock  Church  stands  on  the 
dge  of  a  curiously-shaped  rock. 

High  Tor,  an  immense  per- 
fcndicular  rock,  350  feet  in 
.eight. 

High  Tor  Grotto,  a  cavern  the 
roof  and  Bides  of  which  are 
covered  with  crystallizations  of 
calcareous  spar,  approached  by 
a  foot  bridge  over  the  Derwent. 
Road  to  Matlock  Bath  Station. 


ON   THE  LEFT   FROM 
WINSTEB. 


Beyond  Oker  follow  the 
pathway  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  river  to 

Matlock  Bridge. 


On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
[>erwent  a  long  line  of  battle 
mented  cliffs  is  seen,  partially 
covered  with  trees  and  a  pro- 
'usion  of  ferns  and  ivy. 

Bounding  the  eastern  side  of 
he  river  are  the  Lover's  Walks, 
access  to  which  is  gained  from 
the  Boat  House. 

Paper  Mills. 
Glenorchy  Chapel. 

Willersley  Castle,  an  embat- 
led  structure  belonging  toPeter 
Arkwright,  Esq. 

Scarthm  Nick. 

A  narrow  opening  in  the  rocks 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river 
is  seen  Riber  Hill  and  Wild  Cat 
Tor. 

Cromf  ord  Church,  built  by  the 
Arkwrigbts  in  1797. 

Cromford  Cotton  Mills. 
Entrance  Lodge  to  Willersley. 


Brongh  Wood. 


MATLOCK  BATH. 
5  miles  from  Winster. 
(Inns:  New  Bath,  Walker's, 
Hodgkinson's,  Tem- 
ple, Prince  of  Wales, 
Rutland  Arms,  De- 
vonshire Arms. ) 
An  inland  Spa,  named,  on 
account  of  the  magnificent 
scenery  environing  it,  the 
Anglo  Saxon  Switzerland. 
The  mineral  waters  are 
slightly  tepid,  and  consi- 
dered efficacious  in  cases 
of  chronic  rheumatism, 
gout,  and  other  diseases. 

Rutland  Cavern. 

Speedwell  Cavern. 

Cumberland  Cavern. 

Devonshire  Cavern. 

Romantic  Rocks. 

Petrifying  Wells. 


""^  Cromford  Bridge, 
crossing  the  Derwent,  close 
to  which  is  Cromford  Sta- 
tion. 

Follow  the  road  on  the. 
right,  passing  under  the 
railway  and  along  the  side 
of  the  river. 

About  2  miles  from  Crom- 
ford Bridge  quit  the  open 
valley  and  follow  the  road 
that  ascends  on  the  left 
between  steep  wooded  ac- 
clivities. 

Lea. 

Holloway. 
Return  to  Matlock  Bath. 


OU  THE  BIGHT  FROM 
WINSTEB. 


May  Dale  Mine. 

Market  Hall  and  Assembly 
Room. 

New  Hotel  in  course  of  erec- 
tion. 


Masson  and  the  Heights  of 
Abraham,  a  lofty  eminence,  on 
the  summit  of  which  is  the  Vic- 
toria Prospect  Tower. 


Old  Bath  Hydropathic  Estab 
lishment. 


Royal  Petrifying  Well. 
Church. 


Road  to  Walker's  Hotel. 
Road  to  New  Bath  Hotel. 


Cromfoid. 


Entrance  Lodge  to  Lea  Hurst, 
the  home  of  Florence  Nightin 
gale. 
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ON  THE  LEFT  FBOM 
MATLOCK  BATH. 


Road  to  Wirksworth. 


Road  to  Hopton  and  Carsing 
ton. 


Thence  to 

CROMPORD. 

1  mile  from  Matlock  Bath 

(Inn:  Greyhound.) 
A  small  market  town,  in 
which  Sir  Rich.  Arkwrighl 
built  the  first  cotton  mill 
1771. 

Leaving  the  Wirksworth 
road  near  the  upper  end  ol 
the  town,  enter 

Bonsall  Hollow, 
A  deep  narrow  dell  shut  in 
by  precipitous  rocks. 

At  the  "  Pig  of  Lead,"  a 
small  public  house,  turn  to 
the  left  and  enter 
Via  Gellia. 
A  picturesque  road  through 
the  dales. 


Griff  Dale, 
A  narrow  mountain  glen 
threaded  by  a  winding 
stream. 


Hoe  Cliff  and  Brassington 
Books. 

Hlpley  Rock. 

Bradbourn  Clmrch  is  seen 
peeping  above  the  umbrage  on 
•  hf  top  of  the  1 1  i  11. 

Bradbourn  M1U. 


Sandybrook  Halt 


Grange  Mill. 
Here  turn  to  the  left, 
follow  the  road  to  Long 
Cliff  Wharf,  where  it  is 
crossed  by  the  Cromford 
and  High  Peak  Railway. 

At  the  railway  arch  some 
pretty  views  occur  of  the 
rocks  about  Brassington. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  val- 
ley turn  to  the  left  and  keep 
the  road  for  a  distance  of 
lialf  a  mile,  then  cross  the 
Schoo  by  a  little  foot  bridge 
opposite  Bradbourn  Mill, 
and  ascend  by  a  field  path 
continuing  along  to  the  top 
of  the  hill  to 

TISSINGTON. 
10  miles  from  Cromford. 
Tissington    Hall,   a  fine 
old  Gothic    mansion,   the 
seat  of  Sir  H.  Fitzherbert. 
Cross  the  park,  and  on 
reaching  the  highway  turn 
to  the  left. 

Fenny  Bentley. 
•"••»  cross  river  8choo. 


ON  THE  RIGHT  FROJf 
MATLOCK   BATH. 


Road  to  Bqnsall,  a  quaintly 
picturesque  Tillage  with  an  an 
cient  church  and  cross. 


Dnnsley  Spring.a  cascade  tha 
descends  from  the  wooded  Hiff 


Road  to  Ible. 
Valley  MUL 

Road  to  Winater  and  Bakewell. 
and  Road  to  Buxton  by  Newhaven. 


White  Edge. 


Opposite  Park  gates  road  by 
Spen  Lane  to  Dove  Dale. 
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Okeover  Church. 
Okeover  Hall,  a  substantial 
brick  mansion,  the  seat  of  H.  C. 
Okeover,  Esq. 


ON  THE  LEFT   FROM 
ASHBOUKX. 


Dove  Dale  Church,  an  insnla 
:ed  pile  of  limestone  surmount 
ed  by  numerous  crags  and  pin 
nacles. 


Mill  Dale. 

Road  to  Alstonfleld. 
Hanson  Toot. 


Beresford  Hall. 


ASHBOURN. 

4  miles  from  Tissington. 

(Inns:     Green    Man     and 

Black's  Head,  White 

Hart,   Wheat  Sheaf, 

George  and  Dragon) 

Church,  a  fine  cruciform 
structure  of  the  early  Eng- 
lish and  decorated  periods, 
with  an  elegant  spire,  fa- 
miliarly known  as  the 
Pride  of  the  Peak. 

Ashbourn  Hall,  the  seat 
of  Captain  Holland,  R.N. 

On  leaving  Ashbourn 
cross  the  Schoo  and  pro- 
ceed to  Mappleton,  thence 
along  Spend  Lane  and  by  a 
bye-path  across  the  fields  to 

Thorp, 

A  picturesque  village,  with 
an  old-fashioned  Norman 
church  standing  near  the 
edge  of  a  precipice. 

Further  on  Thorp  Cloud, 
a  high  mountain,  is  seen 
(guarding  the  entrance  to 
Dove  Dale,  and  beyond  is 

Ham  Hall, 
A  fine  Tudor  Gothic  man- 
sion, the  seat  of  Mr.  Walter 
Russell. 

Return  across  the  elope 
of  Bunster  Hill  and  by  the 

Isaak  Walton  "  to 
DOVE    DALE. 

4  miles  from  Ashbourn. 

Cross  the  river  by  the 
foot  bridge  and  keep  the 
Derbyshire  aide. 


Narrow  Dale. 
Cross  the  river  by  the 
stepping     stones    to    the 
Staffordshire  side. 
Pike  Pool. 

Cotton's  Fishing  House. 
Beresford's  Glen. 

HARTINGTON. 
7  miles  from  entrance  to 

Dove  Dale. 
;Inn:  Sleigh  Arms.) 
Church,  an  ancient  struc- 
ture of  the  thirteenth  cen 
tury. 


ON   THE  BIGHT   FROM 
ASHBOUKN. 


Reynard's  Hall,  a  naturally 
formed  opening  or  cavernou; 
chamber  in  the  limestone. 

Dove  Holes,  two  cavernous 
openings  in  the  rock. 


Cold  Eaton  Bridge. 
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ON  THE       LEFT  FROM 
HARTINGTON. 


Sough  Mill. 
Over  Haddon. 


On  reaching  the  high 
ground  above  Hartington, 
eave  the  road  and  cross 
;he  hill  to  Parsley  Hay 
Wharf,  and  then  proceed 

Arbor  Low. 
A  Druidical  circle  standing 
in  a  field  near  to  a  farm- 
louse  called  Bunker's  Hill. 

Cross  the  field  to  One  Ash 
rrange  and  then  descend 
into  Ricklow  Dale,  a  wild, 
secluded  ravine.  At  the 
bottom  turn  to  the  right 
and  follow  the  little  river 
Lathkill  to 

Lathkill  Dale. 
A  picturesque  dell  shut  in 
by  lofty  rocks  and  hills. 

- — ^  Conksbury  Bridge. 

At  this  pouit  quit  the 
river  and  ascend  by  the 
path  on  the  left,  and  thence 
icross  some  enclosed  pas- 
tures to 

BAKEWELL. 
10  miles  from  Hartington. 


The  Rookery,  an  old-fashioned 
residence  overgrown  with  ivy. 
Ashford  Marble  Works. 


Brnshfield. 


Tideswell  Mill. 
Road  to  Taddington. 

Chee    Tor,    a   perpendicular 
all  of  limestone  rock  present- 
ing a  convex  front  800  feet  in 
height. 


Road  to  Meadow  Place,  a  farm 
house  formerly  a  monastery. 


ASHFORD-IN-THE- 
WATER. 

1J  mile  from  Bakewell. 
(Inn:  Devonshire  Arms.) 
A  mile  and  a  half  from 
Ashford  quit  the  highway 
and  follow  the  river,  keep- 
ing the  northern  bank,  to 

MONSAL  DALE. 
J  miles  from  Ashford. 
After  passing  beneath  the 
railway  viaduct  cross  the 
river  by  the  lepping  stones. 

Cressbrook  Dale. 
Here  leave  the  river,  fol- 
low the  ascending  path  to 
Cressbrook,  then  descend 
by  Slack  Side  to  Litton 
Mill  and 

MILLAR'S  DALE. 

Millar's  Dale  Station. 

3  miles  from  Monsal  Dale. 

Chee  Dale. 


ON  THE  RIGHT  FROM 
HARTINGTON. 


Holme  Hall,  an  embattled 
mansion  half  hidden  in  wood, 
stands  on  the  further  side  of  the 
Wye. 

Lnmf  ord  Mill. 

Ashford  Hall,  the  seat  of  the 
Hon.  G.  H.  Cavendish. 

Road  to  Hassop  and  Chats- 
worth. 

Road  to  Wardlow  Miers  and 
Tideswell. 


Fin  Cop. 
Edge  Stone  Head. 


Road  to  Tideswell. 
Monk's  Dale. 


Great  Rocks  Dale. 
Midland    Company's   branch 
line  to  Guide  Bridge  and  Man- 
chester. 
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ON  THE  LEFT    FROM 
MILLAR'S    DALE. 


Topley  Pike,  a  lofty  eminence, 
along  the  upper  acclivities  of 

•Men  the  highroad  is  carried. 

Sherbrook  Dell,  a  deep  se- 
cluded glen,  at  the  entrance  to 
which  is  the 

Lover's  Leap,  a  lofty  perpen- 
dicular rock. 


Lime  Works. 
Road  through  Flash  to  Leek. 


Axe-Edge,  one  of  the  loftiest 
eminences  in  Derbyshire.  On 
the  summit  is  a  small  cairn 
srected  by  the  Sappers,  who,  it 
is  said,  saw  from  hence  the  sig- 
nals on  Lincoln  Cathedral  and 
the  top  of  Snowdon,  the  inter- 
vening distance  being  upward: 
of  180  miles. 


Blackwell  Dale. 
2  miles  from  Millar's  Dale. 


Ashwood  Dale. 


Pig  Tor,  a  high  barren  rock 
projecting  into  the  roadway. 


BUXTON. 
4  miles  from  Blackwell 

Dale. 

(Inns:  Palace,  St.  Ann's, 
Crescent,  Old  Hall, 
Lee  Wood,  Royal. 
Shakspeare,  Grove, 
George,  Eagle,  Che- 
shire Cheese,  King's 
Head.) 

Baths  and  Pump  Rooms. 
St.  Ann's  Cliff. 
Hall  Gardens. 
Corbar  Works. 
Poole's  Hole. 
Devonshire  Hospital. 

BURBAGE. 
1  mile  from  Buxton. 

Half  a  mile  from  Burbage 
cross  the  Cromford  and 
High  Peak  Railway  and 
continue  to  the  head  of 
Goyt's  Clough. 
Enter  Cheshire. 


Cat  and  Fiddle,  a  road- 
side inn  on  the  top  of  the 
moor,  reputed  the  highest 
public-house  in  England. 

A  mile  beyond  some  fine 
views  are  obtained  in  the 
direction  of  Manchester. 

Return  to  Buxton. 


ON  THE  RIGHT  FROM 
MILLAR'S  DALE. 


Road  to  Fairfield  and  CasUeton 


Road  to  Edgmoor. 


Valley  of  the  Goyt,  one  of  the 
tour  rivers  that  issue  from  Axe- 
Edge. 


INDEX. 


ALDEKWASLEY,  248. 
Alport,  60. 
Alstonfield,  303. 
Andle  Stone,  192,  193,  195. 
Arbelows,  314,  315. 
Ashbourn,  269,  276-286. 
Ashbourn  Hall,  280. 
Ashford,  174,  329,  330,  334. 
Ashford  Hall,  328. 
Ashop  River,  63. 
Ashopton,  69,  70. 
Ashwood  Dale,  350. 
Axe-Edge,  308,  313,  335,  391,  393, 
394. 

BAKEWELL,  151-157,  174,  186,  266, 

325-327. 
Ball  Cross,  149. 
Ballidon  Moor,  269. 
Bamford,  29,  30,  63-70. 
Bamford  Edge,  18,  29. 
Barbrook  Hall,  120. 
Barrel  Edge,  248. 
Baslow,  63,  119,  121. 
B&low  Edge,  81. 
Beeley,  121,  185. 
Belper,  63. 

Bentley  or  Fenny  Bentley,  278. 
Beresford's  Glen,  309. 
Beresford  Hall,  308. 
Birchover,  189,  195,  199,  202. 
Black  Rocks,  247. 
Blue  John  Mine,  39,  48-53. 
Blackwell  Dale,  348. 
Blackwell  Mill,  349. 
Booth's  Edge,  81. 


Bonsall,  247,  260,  263. 
Bonsall  Brook,  263. 
Bonsall  Hollow,  263. 
Bore  Edge,  81. 
Bowdon  Edge,  12. 
Bowdon  Hall,  12. 
Bower's  Hall,  186, 
Bradbourn,  270,  271. 
Bradbourn  Mill,  271. 
Bradford  River,  181,  186. 
Bradwell,  59,  61. 
Bradwell  Edge,  84. 
Bradley  Rocks,  189,  199. 
Brassington,  269. 
Brassington  Moor,  268. 
Brassington  Rocks,  269,  272. 
Brookfield,  71.    ' 
Brough,  29,  61. 
Brushfield,  331. 
Bubnell  Hall,  108. 
Bunster  Hill,  287,  295. 
Burbage,  392,  393. 
Burbage  Brook,  81. 
Burton  Closes,  186,  326. 
Buxton,  12,  276,  308,  313,  342,  352- 
395. 

CALVER,  106. 

Camp  Green,  76. 

Carl's  Work,  76,  77,  81. 

Carsington,  266. 

Castle  Rock,  102. 

Castleton,  5,  11,  14,  15,  16,  18,  23, 

29,  30,  34,  45,  48,  54,  59. 
Cat  Stone,  189,  191. 
Cave  Dale,  32. 
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Chapel-en-le-Frith,  10,  12. 
Chatsworth,    63,   81,  82,   107-148, 

150,  185,  213. 
Chee  Dale,  347,  348. 
Chee  Tor,  345-347. 
Chelmorton  Low,  335,  391. 
Chinley  Churn,  12. 
Cold  Eaton  Bridge,  305. 
Conksbury  Bridge,  325. 
Coplow  Dale,  60. 
Corbar  Hill,  360,  379,  382. 
Cote  Heath,  352. 
Cottage  of  Content,  391. 
Cowlow,  350. 
Cratliff  Tor,  200-202. 
Cressbrook,  174,  337. 
Cressbrook  Dale,  335. 
Cressbrook  Mill,  336. 
Crich,  236. 
Crich  Chase,  248. 
Crich  Cliff,  248,  259. 
Cromford,  63,  235,  240,  262. 
Crystallized  Cavern,  220. 
Cucklet  Church  98. 
Cucklet  Dell,  84,  99,  101. 
Cumberland  Cavern,  255-259. 
Curbar  Edge,  81. 

DALE  END  MILL,  351. 

Dane  River,  393. 

Darley,  211,  214. 

Darley  Dale,  63, 175, 185, 189,  213, 

216,  247,  325. 
Delf,  87,  98,  99,  101. 
Derby,  63. 
Derwent,  63. 
Derwent  Dale,  62,  77,  84, 105, 186, 

189,  190,  213,  246,  316. 
Derwent  River,  29,  61-65,  71,  79, 

80,  106,  107,  120,  121,  150,  175, 

181,  185,  216,  217,  219,  229,  231, 

233,  246,  247,  248. 
Devonshire  Cavern,  260. 
Diamond  Hill,  342. 
Diamond  Valley,  391. 
Disley,  9. 
Dove  Dale,  276,  286,  287,  289,  294- 

309,  313. 

Dove  Dale  Church,  297. 
Dove  Holes,  301,  302. 


Dove  River,  63,  286,  290,  294-309, 

393. 

Dungeon  Tors,  242,  253. 
Dunsley  Spring,  266. 
Durwood  Tor,  200,  202. 

ECCLES  PIKE,  12. 

Edale,  61. 

Edensor,  118,  148,  149. 

Elton,  202. 

Eyam,  5,  59,  78,  79,  84-100. 

Eyam  Dale,  84,  102. 

Eyam  Edge,  84. 

Eyam  Moor,  63. 

FAIRFIELD,  352,  394. 

Fillyford  Bridge,  181,  186,  325. 

Finn  Cop,  332. 

Fluor  Cavern,  255. 

Foolow,  59. 

Froggatt,  81. 

Froggatt  Edge,  62,  63,  185. 

GAMESLEY,  62. 

Glossop,  70. 

Glutton  Dale,  308. 

Gorse  Stone,  191. 

Goyt's  Clough,  394. 

Goyt  River,  10,  393,  394. 

Goyt  Valley,  7. 

Graned  Tor,  200-202. 

Grange  Mill,  266,  267,  276. 

Great  Finn,  186,  331. 

Great  Hucklow,  83. 

Great  Rock's  Dale,  348,  349. 

Griff  Dale,  266. 

Griff  Wood,  267. 

Grindleford  Bridge,  81,  83.         , 

Grin-Low,  391,  394. 

HADDON  HALL,  5,  158,  162-182, 

185,  186,  200,  325. 
Haddon  Vale,  151,  158. 
Hag  Rocks,  238,  247. 
Halsteads,  61. 
Hanson  Toot,  304. 
Harp  Edge,  235,  247. 
Hartington,  303,  309-313. 
Hartington  Hall,  311. 
Hartle  Brook,  202. 
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Hathersage,  5,  18,  29,  30,  59,  61, 
63,  71-76,  78,  80,  81,  121,  185. 

Hathersage  Moor,  62. 

Hay  Cop,  337. 

Hazleford  Bridge,  79. 

Heart  Stone,  191. 

Heights  of  Abraham,  226,  235,  241- 
249,  252,  253. 

Higgar  Rocks,  76,  81. 

High  Low,  80. 

High  Tor,  63,  218,  220,  229,  259. 

High  Tor  Grotto,  220. 

Hipley,  269. 

Hipley  Rock,  269,  272. 

Hobb's  House,  332. 

Hoe  Cliff,  269. 

Hog  Hall,  79. 

Holme  Wood,  327. 

HoUoway,  235,  236,  248. 

Hope,  29,  30,  59-61,  69. 

Hope  Dale,  5,  29,  30,  59,  68,  77. 

Hopton,  266. 

Hurst  Clough,  70. 

IBLE,  267. 

Ham,  276,  290,  294. 

Ham  Hall,  289,  291. 

KINDER  SCOUT,  7,  12,  63,  391. 
King  Sterndale,  350. 

LADYBOWER,  70. 
Ladybower  Brook,  63. 
Lathkill  Dale,  319-325. 
Lathkill  River,  174,  181,  319. 
Lea,  239,  240,  248. 
Lea  Hurst,  236. 
Lea  Mills,  235. 
Learn  Hall,  79. 
Learn  Woods,  79,  80. 
Lenton,  21. 
Litton  Mill,  337-339. 
Load  Mill,  305. 
Long  Clifl;  268. 
Lougnor,  308,  313. 
Longstone  Edge,  186,  328. 
Lougstone  House,  334. 
Lord's  Seat,  391. 
Losehill,  18,  68. 

Lover's  Leap  (Buxton),  351,  352. 
E  E 


Lover's  Leap  (Matlock),  247. 
Lover's  Leap  (Middleton  Dale),  102. 
Lumford  Mill,  328. 
Lyme  Cage,  8. 
Lyme  Park,  9. 

MAM  TOR,  5,  14,  18,  29,  30,  48,  53, 

68,  70,  77. 

Manifold  River,  290. 
Manners  Wood,  186. 
Mappleton,  287,  288. 
Marple,  10. 
Masson,  217,  231,  235,  247,  253, 

255,  259,  260. 
Matlock  Bank,  216,  247. 
Matlock  Bath,  216,  222-260,  272. 
Matlock  Bridge,  216,  247. 
Matlock  Dale,  6,  63,  213. 
Mayfield  Cottage,  285. 
Meadow  Place,  324. 
Melandra  Castle,  62. 
Mickel  Longsdon,  41. 
Middleton,  247. 

Middleton  Dale,  84,  87,  98,  99, 101. 
Middleton  Hall,  105. 
Mill  Dale,  303. 
Millar's  Dale,  332,  335,  338. 
Millstone  Edge,  77,  78,  81. 
Mock  Beggar's  Hall,  200-202. 
Monk's  Dale,  342. 
Monsal  Dale,  174,  331-337. 
Moorseats,  71. 
Moot  Hall  Mine,  215. 
Mytham  Bridge,  62,  63. 

NARROW  DALE,  305,  306. 
Nether  Hurst,  71. 
Newhaven,  276,  314. 
Nine  Ladies,  192. 
North  Lees,  71. 
Nowe  River,  45,  61,  63. 

ODIN  MINE,  53. 
Okeover  Hall,  287. 
Oker  Hill,  211,  214,  247. 
One  Ash  Grange,  316. 
Over  Haddon,  325. 

PADLET,  81,  82. 
Parsley  Hay  Wharf,  314. 
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Peak  or  Peverel's  Castle,  5,  24-29, 

41. 

Peak  Cavern,  39-45. 
Peak  Forest,  16. 
Peak  Tor,  184,  185. 
Perry  Foot,  45. 
Peterson  Pike,  342. 
Pickering  Tor,  301. 
Pickering  Wood,  186. 
Pig  Tor,  350. 
Pike  Pool,  306,  307. 
Poole's  Hole,  385-391. 
Priest  Cliff,  335,  341. 
Pulpit  Rock,  99. 

RAVEN  TOR,  341. 

Reynard's  Hall,  297,  298. 

Reynard's  Kitchen,  298. 

Rhe  Tor,  268. 

Riber,  235,  238,  247,  259. 

Ricklow  Dale,  317. 

Ridgway,  71. 

Riley  Graves,  92. 

Riley  Side,  92. 

Robin  Hood's  Stride,  200-202. 

Romantic  Rocks,  242,  253,  255. 

Roosdych,  11. 

Rowlee,  61. 

Rowsley,   63,   175,   181,   183,  186, 

200,  213. 

Rowsley  Moor,  186,  325. 
Rowtor  Hall,  198. 
Rowtor  Rocks,  196,  199. 
Rushup  Edge,  11,  12. 
Rutland  Cavern,  244,  249-252. 

SALT  PAN,  99. 

Sandy  Brook  Hall,  278. 

Sandy  Dale,  342. 

Scarthin  Nick,  241,  262. 

Scarthin  Rock,  223,  233,  235,  259. 

Schoo  River,  271,  278,  287. 

Shacklow  Wood,  330. 

Shatton,  61. 

Sheepwalk  Wood,  185. 

Sherbrook  Dell,  351. 

Sheriff  Wood,  80. 

Sir  William,  77,  83. 

Slack  Hall,  12,  13,  14, 

Slack  Side,  338. 


Small  Dale,  60. 

Snowdon,  393. 

Solomon's  Temple,  391. 

Sough  Mill,  323. 

Speedwell  Mine,  16,  39,  45-48. 

Spend  Lane,  288. 

Stadon  Moor,  352. 

Stancliff  Hall,  187. 

Stanton-in-the-Peak,  187,  188,  200, 
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Stanton  Hall,  175. 
Stanton  Moor,  175,  189,  191,  203. 
Starkholmes,  222. 
Stockport,  7. 
Stoke  Hall,  81. 

Stoney  Middleton,  63,  83,  102-105. 
Stonnis,  235,  247,  259. 
Sydnope  House,  214. 

TADDINGTON,  186,  331,  342. 
Tansley  Moor,  248. 
Thornhill,  68. 
Thorp,  276,  288. 
Thorp  Cloud,  287,  289,  295. 
Thorp  Mill,  290. 
Tideswell,  12,  102,  339,  340. 
Tissington,  270,  272,  276. 
Tissington  Hall,  274. 
Tissington  Spires,  296. 
Topley  Pike,  349,  350. 
Tray  Cliff,  14,  30,  48,  49. 
Trent  River,  62,  63. 
Trough,  62. 
Tunstead,  10. 
Twelve  Apostles,  296. 

VALLEY  MILL,  267. 
Via  Gellia,  263,  264. 

WARDLOW  MIERS,  336. 
Wensley,  207,  213. 
Wensley  Dale,  208. 
Westend  River,  63. 
Whaley  Bridge,  9,  10. 
Wheston,  340. 
White  Edge,  269,  272. 
Wibben  Hill,  272. 
Wild  Cat  Tor,  235,  247. 
Wildminster  Tor,  203. 
Willersley  Castle,  234,  235,  247. 
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Wane,  63. 

Winhill,  18,  68,  69,  70. 

Windmill,  59. 

Winnats  or  Winyates,  14,  16,  45. 

Winster,  203-207,  213,  266. 

Winster  Hall,  206. 

Wirksworth,  236. 

Woodlands,  70. 

Wood  Lane,  69. 


Wormhill,  345. 

Woscote  or  Wolfscote  Hill,  306. 

Wye  River,  151-153, 157,  158,  174, 

181,  185,  186,  325-352,  393. 
Wye,  Valley  of,  151,  185,  328. 

YORKSHIRE  BRIDGE,  69. 
Youlgreave,  186. 


JOHN  HETWOOD,  MANCHE3TKR. 


MR.  KAY'S  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  GENTLEMEN, 

BRIDGKE    STREET,    IB 

DERBYSHIRE. 

ESTABLISHED    IN    1850. 


MR. 

Head  Master  of  the  Grammar  School  ;  Licentiate  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Preceptors  ;  formerly  Second  Master  of  the  Grammar  School,  Ches- 
terfield; previously  Assistant  Master  in  the  Collegiate  Institution, 
Liverpool,  &c.,  &c., 

ASSISTED  BY  HIS  SON,  MR.  W.  W.  KAY, 
AND    QUALIFIED    EESIDENT    ENGLISH    AND    FOREIGN    MASTERS, 

RECEIVES 

YOUNG  GENTLEMEN  AS  BOARDERS, 

AT    FIVE    GTTINEAS    AND    TOWARDS    PEE.    QUABTEB. 

MRS.     KAY'S     BOARDING     SCHOOL 

FOR    YOUNG    LADIES, 
BANK     HOUSE,     BATH     STREET, 

BAKEWELL,   DERBYSHIRE. 

ESTABLISHED    IN    1858. 


MBS,    HAY, 

bg  <§0heri«sses  at  abiiitg  anfr  Visiting  Rasters, 

RECEIVES    YOUNG  LADIES, 
At  Five  Guineas  and  upwards  per  Quarter. 

BANK  HOUSE  is  large,  commodious,  and  well  adapted  for  the 
purpose  of  a  Ladies'  School,  having  Pleasure  Grounds,  extensive  Gardens, 
and  a  good  Play-ground,  quite  retired,  for  the  use  of  the  young  ladies. 

THE  SCHOOL  ROOM  is  a  large  detached  up-stairs  room,  lofty,  well 
lighted,  and  ventilated. 

REFKRENCES  :  Extended  particulars  of  Terms,  and  other  Information 
respecting  the  Schools,  may  be  had  on  application. 

NEW    SCHOLABS    CHABGED    PBOM    THE    TIME    OP    ENTBANCE. 
Three  month*'  notice  prior  to  the  removal  of  a  Pupil  required. 

Bakewell  is  situated  midway  between  Buxton  and  Matlock  Bath, 
on  the  Midland  New  Route  between  London,  Derby,  Manchester,  and 
Liverpool.  Bakewell  is  proverbial  for  the  salubrity  of  its  situation,  for 
the  beautiful  scenery  of  its  neighbourhood,  and  in  close  proximity  to 
Haddon  Hall,  Chatsworth,  &c.,  &c. 


ESTABLISHED    BT    POSTY    TEARS'    EXPERIENCE. 


Sold  in  Pots,  Is.  6d.  and  2s.  6d.  each,  by  Perfumers  and  Chemists, 
throughout  the  Kingdom. 


JEWSBURY  &  BROWN'S  Celebrated  SODA  WATER,  LEMONADE,  GINGERADE,  POTASH 
SELTERS,  and  LITHIA  WATERS,  supplied  direct  from  the  Manufactory,  44,  DOWNING 
STREET,  MANCHESTER,  or  by  the  various  Agents. 

JEWSBURY  &  BKOWN,  Chemists  and  Manufacturers  of  Mineral  Waters, 

113,  MAKEET  ST.,  &  44,  DOWNING-  ST.,  MANCTHESTEB. 


113,  MAEKET  STEEET,  MANCHESTEE, 

Devote  special  attention  to  the  dispensing  of  prescriptions  and  the  pre- 
paration of  the  various  medicinal  compounds.  Every  care  is  exercised 
to  ensure  accuracy,  and  all  articles  connected  with  the  business  are  of 
the  choicest  quality. 

Orders  by  Post  promptly  forwarded. 


THE   ORANGE   QUININE  WINE, 

A  valuable  Tonic,  combining  the  active  principle  of  Peruvian  Bark  with 

the  Stomachic  qualities  of  the  Seville  Orange. 

This  preparation  has  been  made  by  JEWSBUEY  &  BROWS  for  nearly 
twenty  years  past,  and  may  be  relied  on  for  purity  and  strength.  It  is 
sold  in  Pints  at  Is.  9d.,  and  Quarts  3s.  each,  or  in  cases  with  patent  cork 
packing,  so  as  to  carry  securely  any  distance,  Six  Pints.  10s. ;  Three 
Quarts,  8s.  6d.  ;  Six  Quarts,  16s.  6d. 

Sole  Proprietors  of  the  Oriental  Tooth  Paste  for  the  Teeth  and  Gums. 
Export  Ordert  promptly  despatched. 

MEDICAL  ESTABLISHMENT, 

113,  MARKET  STEEET,  MANCHESTER. 


IBTJIXTOISr. 


ARTIFICIAL    TEETH. 

Within  the  last  few  years  a  new  material,  Vulcanized 
Indiarubber,  has  been  introduced,  and  has  proved  a  most  valu- 
able addition  to  the  resources  of  the  Dentist.  It  is  advertised 
under  various  names — viz.,  Coralite,  Vulcanite,  Soft  and 
Flexible  Gums,  &c.,  &c. — and  is  professed  to  be  the  invention 
of  nearly  all  the  Dentists  in  England,  when  in  truth  it  is  of 
American  production.  It  is  perfectly  pure  in  the  mouth  ;  but 
singly  possesses  disadvantages,  which,  however,  can  be  reme- 
died most  successfully  by  using  it  in  combination  with  gold 
or  other  metals,  for  which  purpose  Mr.  B.  has  introduced  a 
new  description  of  Artificial  Teeth,  fixed  upon 

COMPOUND  GOLD  &  VULCANITE  FEAMES, 

which  combine  all  the  advantages  of  Frames  made  entirely 
of  Gold  or  Vulcanite  without  the  disadvantage  of  either.  By 
this  process  all  sharp  edges  are  obviated,  the  partially  yielding 
Vulcanite  coming  in  immediate  contact  with  the  gum,  and  the 
gold  frame  supplying  both  strength  and  firmness  to  the  teeth. 
Wherever  great  tenderness  of  the  mouth  exists,  this  method 
will  be  found  far  superior  to  any  yet  introduced.  Those  who 
are  now  wearing  teeth  made  on  the  old,  can  have  them  adap- 
ted to  the  new  system,  at  a  moderate  cost.  The  Vulcanite, 
which  is  the  exact  colour  of  the  natural  gum,  fills  up  any 
vacancy  caused  by  the  shrinking  of  the  gums. 


CHILDREN'S  TEETH  REGULATED. 


STOPPING,   SCALING, 

And  all  other  operations  in  Dentistry  performed  with  skill  and  care. 
CONSULTATION    FREE. 

MR.    BALL,  RESIDENT  DENTIST,   BUXTOK 


MATLOCK    BANK 


AN  UNRIVALLED  WINTER  RESIDENCE  FOR  INVALIDS 
FOR  MIDLAND  AND  NORTHERN  COUNTIES. 


B/HU3   TREATMENT, 

THE  Establishment  is  about  16  miles  from  Derby,  situation  highly  advantageous 
for  health,  entirely  sheltered  from  north  and  east  winds,  soft  water  from  the  sand- 
stone rocks,  of  the  purest  kind,  and  all  necessary  apparatus  for  carrying  out  the 
treatment.  There  is  a  resident  matron  and  steward. 

(\f\f\  have  been  expended,  in  addition  to  the  previous  large  outlay,  in 
UV/v  completing  this  Establishment,  and  it  is  now  unrivalled  as  a  tem- 
porary home  for  the  invalid  in  summer,  or  in  the  coldest  whiter  weather. 

The  extensive  saloons  are  all  glazed  in  front,  and  command  the  beautiful  scenery 
of  the  Matlock  valley ;  they  are  all  connected  with  the  bed-rooms  and  the  exten- 
sive new  bath-houses,  so  that  the  invalid  need  not  set  foot  out  of  doors  in  cold  or 
wet  weather,  and  with  ample  space  for  air  and  exercise. 

The  whole  extent  of  one  side  of  the  saloons  is  glazed,  and  contains  recesses  with 
couches,  and  a  table  in  the  centre  of  each.  Invalids  can  repose  in  comparative 
privacy,  out  of  any  draughts,  and  at  the  same  time  have  the  advantages  of  the 
public  room.  These  recesses  are  a  novel  feature  in  the  construction  of  rooms,  and 
will  no  doubt  be  copied  in  large  establishments,  as  they  afford  great  privacy  even 
amongst  a  large  company.  The  extensive  new  bath-houses  are  w;irmed  with  steam, 
each  25  feet  wide,  20  feet  high,  100  feet  long,  in  a  distinct  building,  and  with  sepa- 
rate private  bath-boxes  for  each  individual,  to  have  the  treatment  privately.  Each 
box  is  supplied  with  hot  and  cold  water,  steam,  and  all  necessary  apparatus  for 
the  baths.  Patients  who  can  take  but  little  out-door  exercise  have  a  covered  pro- 
menade, 200  feet  long,  open  on  one  side  only  to  the  south-west,  also  alcoves  and 
smooth  walks  in  the  grounds,  suited  for  Bath-chairs.  TERMS  : — 6s.  per  day ;  under 
14  years  of  age,  3s.  per  day ;  including  board,  lodging,  baths,  and  advice.  No 
doctor's  fees  or  servants'  fees  whatever.  Infants  treated  under  careful  nurses  at 
lodgings  15s.  to  20s.  per  week,  all  charges  included.  Mrs.  SMEDLEY  lias  the  medical 
care  of  the  ladies  and  young  children,  to  whom  ladies  may  write  for  information. 
Divine  Service  in  chapel  in  the  house,  also  at  the  parish  church  near,  and  at  several 
chapels  at  convenient  distances.  Visitors  and  their  luggage  conveyed  to  and  from 
the  railway-station  free.  A  carriage  meets  every  train  at  Matlock  Bridge  Station, 
which  is  near.  Some  larger  rooms  10s.  6d.  to  21a.  extra. 

Prospectuses,  with  more  particulars,  and  routes,  to  be  had  by  post. 


Practical  Hydropathy:  including  Plans  of  Bathe,  Remarks  on  Diet  and  Habits 
of  Life.  By  JOHN  SMEDLEY,  Lea  Mills,  near  Derby.  With  160  Anatomical 
Engravings  and  Physiological  Explanations.  Fourth  Edition,  Twentieth  Thou- 
sand, 480  pages,  crown  8vo,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth.  Price  Two  .Shillings 
and  Sixpence,  or  Post-free  for  32  Stamps.  Also, 

Manual  of  Practical  Hydropathy  for  Ladies  and  Children  By  Mrs. 
SMEDLEY.  Price  One  Shilling  and  Sixpence. 

LONDON :  JOB  CAUDWELL,  335,  STRAND. 


LEE  WOOD  HOTEL, 


DERBYSHIRE. 


Season  Terms  at  the  above  Hotel  by  the  week,  8s.  per 

day,  or  9s.  per  day  for  a  less  period,   which  includes 

Bed,  Board,  and  Attendance. 


PRIVATE   SITTING   ROOMS,    EXTRA. 


Also  the  same  charges  at 

Mr.  BATES'  BOARDING  HOUSE, 

No.  2,  GROSVENOR  TERRACE, 
Broad  "Walk,  Buxton. 


SITTIlSra    ROOMS    EXTRA. 

BRIAN    BATES,    Proprietor. 

PROPRIETOR  ALSO  OF  THE 

Old  Hall   Hotel,  Buxton. 

TERMS    AS    PER    CARD. 


WILLIAM   BENTLEY, 

PHOTOGRAPHER, 

No.    3,    MARKET    PLACE, 
DUNMORE    SQUARE, 


W.  BENTLEY,  Photographer,  Buxton  (late  with  B.  W. 
Bentley,  6,  Quadrant),  begs  to  inform  the  Inhabitants  of,  and 
Visitors  to,  Buxton,  that  he  has  commenced  business  on  his 
own  account,  and,  having  spared  no  expense  in  procuring  the 
best  apparatus,  hopes,  by  strict  attention  to  all  who  may 
favour  him  with  their  patronage,  to  merit  a  share  of  public 
support. 

W.  B.  begs  most  respectfully  to  announce  that  the  above 
Gallery  is  now  open,  and,  in  order  to  secure  the  patronage  of 
all  classes,  his  charges  are  as  follow: — 

CARTES,  8/6  Per  Dozen; 

HALF-DOZEN,    5/6. 

THE   NEW 


15/-  per  doz,;  half-doz,,  10/6. 
N.B.— PORTRAITS    COPIED    AND    ENLARGED, 

From  Minatures  to  Life-size,  finished  in  Oil  or  Water  Colours 
by  Artists  of  undoubted  ability. 


NOTE   THE    ADDRESS:- 

3,    :M:-A.:R,IC:E]T 

BUXTOK 


MALVERN     HOUSE 

HYDROPATHIC  ESTABLISHMENT, 


Mild  Hydropathic  Treatment  is  employed  at  the  above  establishment, 
combined  with  Homoeopathic  or  other  remedies,  in  cases  where  it  is 
deemed  desirable. 

The  climate  of  Buxton  is  well  known  for  its  bracing  character,  and  is 
therefore  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  practice  of  the  Water  Cure.  The 
water  is  of  superior  quality,  and  has  been  found  to  be  admirably  suited 
for  Hydropathic  Treatment. 

Malvern  House  is  pleasantly  situated  near  the  Broad  Walk,  and  is 
sheltered  from  the  north  and  east.  All  the  comforts  of  home  are 
provided. 

TERMS.—  For  the  Winter  Months,  from  One  Guinea  and  a  Half  to 
Two  Guineas  and  a  Half,  per  Week.  Private  Sitting  Room,  10s.  6<L 
and  upwards,  per  Week. 

SUPERIOR    PRIVATE    APARTMENTS. 
Applications  for  Rooms,  <tc.,  to  be  made  to  Miss  Atkins,  Matron. 

DIVINE    SERVICE    in  the  Dining  Saloon,  on  Sunday  Evenings  Quarter  before 
Seven  o'clock. 

A.    BARNETT, 

PHAEMACEUTICAL  CHEMIST 

(BY  EXAMINATION), 

4,     TERRACE 


PRESCRIPTIONS    ARE    DISPENSED    AND    DELIVERED, 

IN    NEARLY    ALL    CASES, 

WITHIN  ONE  HOUR  AFTER  THEY  ARE  ORDERED. 


The  Medicines  used  are  of  precisely  the  same  quality 
as  those  used  by  the  best  London  Houses. 

A.  BARNETT  is  the  only  Chemist  in  Buxton  who 
possesses  the  Pharmaceutical  Society's  Diploma  of  Quali- 
fication. 

AGENT    FOR   TURNER'S    HOMEOPATHIC    MEDICINES. 


HODGKINSON'S    HOTEL, 

MATLOCK    BATH. 


PROPRIETRESS. 


PRINCE    OF    WALES     HOTEL, 
MATLOCK    BATH. 

HENRY    GORDON,     Proprietor. 

Choice  Wines,  Spirits  of  the  best  quality,  Burton  Mild  and  Pale  Ales, 
Dublin  Porters  and  Stout. 

PRIVATE  SITTING  AND  WELL  AIRED  BED  ROOMS. 
This  hotel  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  way  to  the  Heights  of  Abraham, 

commanding  some  of  the  finest  views  in  Derbyshire. 


Extensive  Grounds  and  Eefreshment  Room  suitable  for  day  parties  or  excursionists. 

Visitors  will  find  at  this  Hotel  excellent  accommodation  combined 
with  Moderate  charges. 


EXTRA  STRONG  STEEL  PENS 

Wear  longer  than  any  other. 


SOLD    BY   ALL    STATIONERS. 


Samples  by  Post  for  Three  Stamps. 
B  TJ  C  KI I  3ST  G-  HJL  IMI    ZBTJIIiZDHsTG-S 

BIRMINGHAM. 


FOR  THE 

ST.  ANN'S  HOTEL,   CRESCENT  HOTEL,   OLD  HALL 

HOTEL,    PALACE    HOTEL,    ROYAL    AND 

GEORGE    HOTELS,    &c. 


SAMUEL  FIDLER, 

LICENSED  TO  LET  POST  HORSES, 


FIRST-CLASS 

AIRING  ANBf  PARTY  CARRIAGES 

TO  BE  HAD  ON  THE  SHORTEST  NOTICE. 


SADDLE     HORSES, 

BASKET     AND     OTHER     PHJSTONS, 


CABS  AND  OMNIBUSES  MEET  ALL  TRAINS. 


Wringing  and  Mangling  Machines. 

CENTRAL  DEPOT: 

43,  DALE  ST.,  OFT  OLDEAM  ST.,   MANCHESTEE. 

DAGMAR  WRINGING  AND  MANGLING  MACHINE. 

This  Machine  is  manufactured  according  to  true  mechanical  principles.  It  is 
simple  and  effective  in  use,  and  seldom  gets  out  of  order.  It  is  also  exceedingly 
light  to  work,  and  when  the  fabric  is  passing  through  the  rollers  it  requires  little 
physical  exertion  to  turn  them.  The  patterns  from  which  this  Machine  is  made 
nave  been  carefully  adjusted  with  respect  to  speed,  which  enables  the  user  of  the 
Machine  to  work  it  with  ease.  The  Rollers  are  made  from  the  best  material, 
selected  from  dry  and  well  seasoned  stock  specially  stored  for  their  manufacture. 

ZPIRICIES.       £8.  d. 

No.  1.— 24  inch  Rollers 212    0  Nett. 

„  2.—     „  , 2  16    0     „ 

„  3.— 27  „      330      „ 

„  4.— 30  „      3  15    0     „ 

ROBERT    CABLING, 

AGENT, 

43,  Dale  Street,  off  Oldham  Street,  Manchester. 


K.B.—  Estimates  furnished  for  larger  sizes,  and  for  Machines  to  be  driven  by  power. 

MATLOCK   HOUSE 

HYDKOPATHIC  ESTABLISHMENT, 

MATLOCK  BRIDGE,  DERBYSHIRE. 


THE  MATLOCK  BANK  HYDROPATHIC  COMPANY  LIMITED. 

^UBibttti  Jl|)|jsman  anb  ^tanajtr  : 
EDWARD  HAUGHTON,  M.D.,  A.B.,  M.R.C.S.E. 


Matlock  House  is  well  provided  with  all  appliances  for  hydropathic 
treatment,  and  all  the  arrangements  are  made  with  a  view  to  the  welfare 
and  comfort  of  both  patients  and  visitors. 


For  terms  &c.,  apply  to  Mr.  J.  Jamieson,  Secretary,  or  to 
Mrs.  Mortimer,  the  Lady  Superintendent. 


SAMUEL   HAEDY, 

LICENSED  TO  LET 

HORSES,  FLYS,  CARRIAGES, 

PH/ETONS,  GIGS,  WAGGONETTE, 
OMNIBUS,  WEDDING  &  PAETY  CAKRIAGES, 


WATERLOO   ROAD, 


AND 


OLD  BATH  YARD,  MATLOCK  BATH. 


TERMS    MODERATE. 


RUPTURES    &    DEFORMITIES. 

PRIZE    MEDAL    was   awarded  by  the  Jurors  of  the  International 
Exhibition,  1862,  for  Excellence  of  Worknanship,  to 

R.    WESTBURY, 

Inventor  and  Sole  Manufacturer  of  the  IMPERCEPTIBLE  CURATIVE 
TRUSS,  Deformity  Instruments,  Artificial  Limbs,  Injection  Enemas, 
Elastic  Stockings,  Ladies'  Supporting  Belts,  and  other  invalid  appliances. 

26,    OLD    MILLGATE,    MANCHESTER. 

W.    CEOWDER, 

News  Agent  and  Dealer  in  Paper-Hangings, 


Begs  to  thank  his  patrons  and  the  public  for  past  favours  and 
to  inform  them  that  he  delivers  unstamped  Daily  and  Weekly 
Newspapers  at  the  published  price  in  Matlock  and  Darley 
immediately  after  their  arrival. 

TERMS:— ACCOUNTS   QUARTERLY. 


ALEXANDER  PEAT, 


CROSS  STREET, 

NEAR    THE    FRIENDS'    MEETING  HOUSE. 

JE  ST 


Gentlemen  and  Pedestrians  requiring  superior 
workmanship,  combined  with  excellence  of  style 
and  material,  may  rely  upon  having  their  minu- 
test wishes  carefully  attended  to. 


Every   description  of  Ladies',  Gentlemen's,  and 
Children's  Boots  and  Shoes  made  to  order. 


A  GOOD  FIT  COMBINED  WITH  EASE  GUARANTEED. 


Repairs  have  A.  P.'s  special  attention. 


ESTABLISHED    70   YEARS. 

TEA.  TEA. 


,  ^Udratk,  £  dr., 


(PURVEYORS  TO  HER  MAJESTY). 

To  meet  the  very  general  requirement  there  is  for  a  really 
good,  sound,  strong,  and  Economical  Family  Tea,  at  a 
reasonable  price,  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  TEA  at 
3s.  6d.  per  lb.,  which  will  (in  a  majority  of  cases)  give  even 
more  satisfaction  than  higher-priced  Teas.  It  is  full  of  fla- 
vour, very  strong,  and  has  a  most  delicious  aroma.  Messrs. 
R.  R.  &  Co.  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  it  is  THE 
CHEAPEST  TEA  ever  offered  to  the  public. 

In  Canisters  of  Four,  Six  and  Ten  Founds;  also  Caddies,  201b.; 
Half  Chest,  401b.  ;  Chest,  901b.    Carriage  Faid. 


A  Reduction  of  Id.  per  Pound  is  made  on  quantities  of  141b., 
and  2d.  per  Pound  on  401b.  and  upwards. 

No  charge  for  Canisters,  but  Id.  per  Pound  allowed  when  Returned. 

GOOD  USEFUL  TEAS,  2s.  6d.  and  3s.  per  Ib. 


RICHARDSON,  ROEBUCK,  &  Co. 

Family  Grocers, 
ITALIAN    WAREHOUSEMEN,   AND    WINE    MERCHANTS, 

21,  Market  Place,  Manchester. 


FASHIONABLE  CLOTHING 


At  the  Lowest  Prices  compatible  with  Superior  Quality. 


GOOD     F  I  T     GUAR  A  N  T  E  E  D  . 

£    s.     d.     £    B.    <L 

Gentlemen's  Black  Suits, 
from 2  0  0  to  5  0  0 

Useful  Black  Suits,  for  ..2  10     0 

Business  Suits,  from 1  10     0  to  4     0     0 

The  Palatine  Trousers, 
noted  throughout  the 
Kingdom  for  their  su- 
perior fitting  propor- 
tions, from 012  6  to  1  1  0 

Boys'  Suits,  in  the  leading 
styles  worn  in  London 
and  Paris,  from 0  14  6  to  1  10  0 


1 

FAMILY 

MOURNING. 

NETTLETON, 


"The  PEOPLE'S  TAILOR," 

Number  One,  New  Cross, 

(Top  of  Oldham  Street),  and 

102,  GREAT  ANCOATS  STREET, 

MANCHESTER 


N.B. — All  Parcels  Carriage  Paid.to  any  Railway  Station  in  the  Kingdom. 
Orders  from  a  distance  must  be  accompanied  with  a  remittance. 


THE  GREAT  ADVANTAGE 


OF 


EXCELLENCE    IN   QUALITY, 


COMBINED    WITH 


MODERATION  IN  PRICE, 

i 

CAN  ALWAYS  BE  SECURED  BY  PURCHASING  TEA 
AT  EITHER  OF  THE 


OP 


WILLIAM  SATTEKTHWAITE, 

THE    ONE    ON 

PICCADILLY,  NEARLY  OPPOSITE  THE  QUEEN'S  HOTEL, 

AND  THE  OTHER  AT  THE  TOP  OP 


CORNER  OF  SWAN  STREET, 

AHCHESTER. 


THE  PUEEST  MANUFACTURED  COCOA 


13 


iie  Crittibatr/ 


Wholesale  Department:  53,  Piccadilly. 


An  Agreeable  Breakfast  Beverage. 
PYNE'S 


COCOA, 

OR, 

j»A_]!*r:»  JE  a^ncMir 
CHOCOLATE  POWDER. 


The  Medicinal  Properties  of  Dandelion  have  long  been 
held  in  high  esteem  as  one  of  the  most  popular  Botanic 
remedies.  All  the  virtues  of  the  plant  are  carefully  pre- 
served in  this  Preparation,  which  is  an  Extract  obtained 
at  a  low  temperature,  and  which  will  retain,  unimpaired, 
its  medicinal  properties  for  any  length  of  time  and  in 
any  climate. 

PREPARED  BY 

ROBERT  HAMPSON, 


Pharmecutical  Chemist, 

63,  Piccadilly,  Manchester. 

Sold  in  Canisters  at  Is.  6d,  and  2s.  9d. 
by  Chemists  generally. 


SPECIAL    AGENT    FOR   BUXTON- 

MR.  ACTON,  Medical  Hall. 


THE  GROVER  &  BAKER'S 


Elastic  Stitch  and  Lock  Stitch 


For  Family  Use  )    The  Begt  in  the 

lor  Dress  and  Mantle  Making,   >  _..     , 

For  Manufacturing  Purposes,       )  Market. 

Prospectuses  and  Samples  of   Work  sent  free  on  application  —  An 
inspection  and  comparison  with  all  others  is  inrittd. 

Depot,  67,  Oldham  Street,  Manchester. 

Agent—  J.  HODGSON. 


THE 


Patent  Lever  Hand  Lock  Stitch 

SEWING     MACHINE 

Is  unlike  any  other  Machine  in  the  world.  It  will  do  every 
variety  of  Work  that  is  possible  on  a  hand  Machine  ;  requires 
no  fixing  to  Stand  or  Table  ;  and  for  strength,  portability,  easy 
working,  and  general  effectiveness,  has  no  superior. 

PEICE  4J  GUINEAS. 
DEPOT,    67,    OLDHAM    STREET. 

.A.  T  IE  DBS,     CTJIR.D3_ 


ROCK  SIDE  HYDROPATHIC  ESTABLISHMENT  AND  HOME 

FOR  VISITORS  AND  PATIENTS, 
MA.TOCK:  BAJSTK,  DERBYSHIRE. 

The  Treatment  at  this  favourite  Establishment  is  mild  and  curative  in  its 
effects,  being  administered  by  thorough  practical  Hydropathists,  who  are  careful 
to  prescribe  the  right  baths  to  meet  each  individual  case  which  comes  under  their 
notice. 

A  HOMEOPATHIC  PHYSICIAN  ATTENDS  TWICE  A  WEEK. 

DR.  DEWAR'S  SPRAY  PRODUCER  is  most  successfully  used  in  all  cases 
of  Ulcerated  Throats.  Quinsy,  Deptheria,  and  what  is  commonly  known  as 
Clergymen's  Sore  Throat,  <fec.,  .fee. 

NUMBER    OF    BEDS,    80. 
Terms :  including  Board,  Lodging,  and  Treatment,  25*.  Qd.  to  42s.  per  Week. 

PROSPECTUSES     FREE     ON     APPLICATION     TO 

Mr.  0.  ROWLAND,  Proprietor. 


IB  TJX!  T  O  3ST. 

W.  ROBINS^LIBRARY, 

3  &  4,  DEVONSHIRE  COLONNADE, 

Opposite  the  Quadrant, 
IS  ALWAYS  SUPPLIED  WITH  THE  NEWEST  BOOKS  OF  THE  SEASON. 


London  and  Manchester  Newspapers 

Delivered  immediately  after  their  arrival. 

THE  TIMES  LENT  TO  READ. 

W.    RO  BINS 

Begs  to  invite  the  attention  of  Visitors  to  his 

NEW  AND  ELEG-ANT  STOCK, 

CONSISTING  OF 

Religious  and  Entertaining  Books,  Plain  and  Fancy  Stationery, 
Mordan's  Gold  and  Silver  Pencil  Cases,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen's 
Writing  Desks,  Tourists'  Cases,  Work  Boxes  and  Baskets,  Tea  Caddies, 
Envelope  Cases,  Blotters,  Inkstands,  Albums,  Scrap  Books,  Card  Cases, 
Carved  Ivory  Brooches,  Earrings,  Crosses,  Bracelets,  &c.  of  exquisite 
workmanship.  Hard  Whitby  Jet,  Gold  and  Silver  Jewellery,  Derby- 
shire Spar  and  Inlaid  Work,  Foreign  and  English  Jewellery,  Atkinson's 
Perfumery,  Genuine  Eau  de  Cologne,  Combs,  Brushes,  Sponges,  Soaps, 
Leather  Bags,  Umbrellas  and  Walking  Sticks,  Playing  Cards,  Chess, 
Backgammon,  and  Cribbage  Boards.  Photographic  Views  in  endless 
variety,  for  the  Stereoscope,  Album,  or  Portfolio. 


Just  published, 

A     NEW     BOOK     OF    VIEWS, 

Handsomely  bound  in  Clotb,  price  2s.  6d. 

ALSO,   A 

NEW  MAP  OF  THE  ENVIRONS  OF  BUXTON, 

Price  Is.  Plain ;     Is.  6d.  Coloured. 


Horniman's    Tea.        Bath    Tickets. 

Depot  for  the  Publications  of  the  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge. 
PIANOFORTES  FOR  HIRE. 


NOTICE   OF   KEMOVAL. 


HENRY  INMAN, 

UTJSTIC 

GARDEN  HOUSE  BUILDER 

AND  MANUFACTURER   OP 

Kustic,  Swiss,  and  Ornamental  Summer  Houses, 

TABLES,  STOOLS,   GARDEN   SEATS,   FENCES,    BRIDGES,   ROCKERIES, 
AVIARIES,    VASES, 

And  every  other  description  of  Rustic  Work,  by  Steam  Power, 
on  the  shortest  notice. 


ROSE    BANK,    STRETFORD. 

Competent  Workmen  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom,  on 
reasonable  terms. 


TIH:  o  :MI:P  s  o  nsr *  s 
MUSTARD. 


This  delicious  Condiment,  so  justly  celebrated  for 
its  flavor,  pungency,  and  aroma,  is  carefully  manufactured 
from  the  very  finest  imported  seed,  and  is  widely  different 
from  the  worthless  article  so  frequently  palmed  off  upon 
the  public  as  genuine  Mustard. 


THOMPSON'S  JAMAICA,  COCHIN,  AND  AFKICAN 
GBOUND  GINGER. 


THOMPSON'S  ARROWROOT, 

In  neatly  labelled  lib.  Canisters,  for  Family  use,  makes  a 

delicious    Blanc    Mange,    and   far  surpasses  Corn  Flour 

as  an  article  of  diet  for  invalids,  being  more  Nutritious 

and  Easier  of  Digestion. 


THOMPSON  &  Co, 

MUSTARD,  GINGER,  AND  ARROWROOT 
Manufacturers  and  Merchants, 


ALFRETON,   DERBYSHIRE. 


IBTJIXTOTT. 


THE    ST.    ANN'S    HOTEL, 

THE    CRESCENT, 

PATRONIZED      BY      THE      NOBILITY, 

Is  the  principal  Hotel,  and  forms  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Crescent.  The  house 

is  very  large  and  commodious,  and  has  been  thoroughly  refurnished  and  splendidly 

fitted-up.     Spacious  public  Dining,  Drawing,  Billiard  and  Smoking  Rooms, 

The  Table  d'Hote  is  frequented  }>j  the  Best  Society. 

SUITES   OF  APARTMENTS   FOR  THOSE  WHO   PREFER  STRICT   PRIVACY. 

The  Charges  are  Moderate. 

The  Hotel  is  connected  by  a  covered-way  with  the  St.  Ann's  Well,  the  Natural  and 
Hot  Baths ;    so  that  the  Invalid,  in  cold  or  rainy  weather,  will  find  no  incon- 
venience in  using  the  waters. 

N.B.— Private  Apartments  at  the  St.  Ann's  Lodging  House,  Ho.  3,  the  Crescent. 

JOHN    HARRISON,    Proprietor: 
Also  of  the  CHATSWORTH  HOTEL,  Edensor. 


CHATSWORTH    HOTEL, 

EDENSOR, 

JEZPSOIST'S.) 


This  Hotel  is  beautifully  situated  in  Chatsworth  Park,  and  withiu  ten  minutes' 

walk  of  the  princely  residence  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.     It  has  been  uewly 

decorated  and  handsomely  refurnished,  and  now  offers  every  comfort  and  accom- 

modation to  Tourists  and  Families. 

A    SPACIOUS    COFFEE    ROOM     FOR    LADIES. 
OmnibuMt  from  the  Hotel  meet  the   Trains  at  Romley  Station. 

Gentlemen  can  bea  ccommodated  with  tickets  for  Fly  Fishing  in  the  river  Derwent 

which  runs  through  the  park.     Haddon  Hall,  Matlock,  the  Mines  at  Castleton, 

and  the  principal  places  of  interest  in  North  Derbyshire  are  within  easy  distance 

of  the  Hotel. 

CARRIAGES    AND    POST    HORSES. 

JOHN    HARRISON,    Proprietor: 

Also  of  the  ST.  ANN'S  HOTEL,  Buxton. 


RUSHWORTH  BROTHERS, 

FAMILY    GROCERS, 

mt  &  Spirit  Slercljattts, 

DEALERS    IN    AND    BOTTLERS    OP 

BURTON  ALE  AND  DUBLIN  STOUT, 

46,  Spring  Gardens,  Buxton. 


Sole  Depot  for  the  Litre  Bottle  Wine  Company  for 
Buxton  and  Neighbourhood.  The  Litre  Bottle  contains  25 
per  cent,  more  than  ordinary  Bottles,  and  is  the  Standard 
Measure  in  the  Wine  Growing  Districts. 


THE    CRESCENT    HOTEL, 

LATE    GREAT    HOTEL, 

This  Hotel  forms  part  of  the  Crescent,  and  is  situated  in  the 
midst  of  the  extensive  walks  and  pleasure  grounds  for  which 
Buxton  is  incomparable.  The  Hot  and  Natural  Baths,  also 
the  drinking  wells,  are  adjoining  the  Hotel,  with  direct 
access  from  a  covered  arcade. 


PUBLIC  DINING  AND  DRAWING  ROOMS. 

SUITES    OF    APARTMENTS     FOR    PRIVATE     FAMILIES. 

TABLE    D'HOTE  AT   6-3O. 


First-Class  Stabling,  Lock-up  Coach-houses,  and  Posting  in  all  its 
branches.    Omnibuses  and  Private  Cabs  meet  all  Trains  at  both  Stations. 

JOHN    SMILTER,  Proprietor. 


GROTTO 

CRYSTALIZED   CAVERN, 

MATLOCK    DALE, 

THE  GREATEST  WORK  OF  NATURE'S  CRYSTALLIZATION 
OF  THE  KIND  IN  THE  KINGDOM. 


There  is  more  NATURAL  CRYSTALLIZATION  to  be 
seen  in  this  Cavern  under  the  High  Tor,  than  in  any  other 

in  Matlock.  

This  wonderful  production  of  Nature,  which  for  the  beauty  and  per- 
fection of  its  Crystallizations  is  xinrivalled  by  anything  of  the  kind  in 
the  kingdom,  has  been  discovered  under  that  immense  mass  of  rock,  the 
HIGH  TOR,  Matlock  Bath,  which  is  400  feet  high.  The  interior  is 
adorned  by  natural  formations  of  MANY  THOUSAND  TONS  OP  MASSIVE 
CRYSTALS  of  double-pointed  Calcareous  Spar,  with  a  perfect  vein  running 
through  the  middle  of  the  Cavern,  seen  on  each  side  intermixed  with 
Lead  Ore,  Fluor  Spar,  and  a  variety  of  other  substances  which  nature 
has  sportively  arranged  in  the  most  fantastic  groups  ;  but  as  a  particular 
description  of  the  surprising  curiosities  with  which  the  place  abounds 
would  baffle  the  pen  of  the  most  able  geologist,  an  inspection  will  be 
particularly  gratifying  to  all  Visitors  to  Matlock  Bath. 

The  way  to  this  original  Crystalised  Cavern  is  on  the  Turnpike  road 
northward  from  Matlock  Bath,  or  southward  from  Matlock  Bank,  and 
the  approach  is  over  the  wooden  bridge  across  the  river  Derwent,  and 
by  the  Paint  Works;  and  the  "ENTRANCE  IS  AT  THE  FOOT  OF 
THE  HIGH  TOR,"  and  "NOT  ON  THE  TOP  OF  IT"— no  climbing 
of  the  hills  to  get  to  it,  renders  the  walk  to  it  pleasant,  and  being  also 
dry  and  easy  of  access,  Visitors  will  not  have  the  remotest  cause  to  be 
afraid.  There  is  also  a  beautiful 

Collection  of  DERBYSHIRE  MINERALS, 

AT    A   REASONABLE   PRICE. 

This  Cavern  was  visited  by  the  Ex-Queen  of  the  French  and  Suite 
In  1856,  who  expressed  themselves  highly  gratified. 

Parties  visiting  Matlock  should  not  fail  to  see  this  Cavern,  if  they 
wish  to  view  the  Best  Specimen  of  Natural  Crystallization. 

There  is  no  Specimen  of  Nature's  Crystallization  to  be  seen  in  the 
Kingdom  like  this. 

Take  not  any  Notice  whatever  anyone  may  say,  but  come  and  judge 
for  yourselves ! 

THOMAS    CARDIN,    GUIDE, 

True  Practical  Geologist  and  Proprietor. 
Admission :— Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  Is. ;   Working  People,  6d. ; 

CHILDREN    HALF    PRICE. 


GROCERY    ESTABLISHMENT, 

59,  Spring  Gardens, 

BUXTON. 


TOBACCONIST, 

Provision  and  Corn  Stores. 

RICHARD    SMITH, 


AND 


DUNMOKE    PLACE, 

IB  TJ  IX  T  O  IsT 


CHILDREN'S    HAIR    CUT 


Razors  Ground  and  Set. 


WYE  HOUSE  ASYLUM 

BUXTON,    DERBYSHIRE. 

AN    ESTABLISHMENT    FOR    THE    CARE   AND    TREATMENT     OP     THE 
INSANE    OP    THE    HIGHER   AND    MIDDLE    CLASSES. 

RESI    ?XT  PHYSIC        ••   i  DB'  THOMAS   DICKSON, 
"    |  DR.  F.    K.    DICKSON. 

iDR.  DANIEL   NOBLE,   M.A.,  F.R.C.P., 
Author  of  "  The  Brain  and  its  Physiology,"  "Slementi 
of  Pksycological  Medicine,"  "The  Human  Mind  in  it* 
Relation  to  the  Brain  and  Nervous  System,"  <kc.,  <Scc. 

CHAPLAIN:   -        -        -    REV.    EDMUND  T.    MASON,   B.A.,   OXON. 


Erected  in  1861  by  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire. 

This  Institution  is  now  open  for  the  reception  of  Patients  of  BOTH 
SEXES  of  the  Higher  and  Middle  Classes,  for  whom  it  is  admirably 
adapted  by  its  position  and  appointments.  It  is  erected  on  an  eminence 
surrounded  with  scenery  of  the  most  varied  character,  and  the  views 
from  the  House  and  Terraces  extend  over  many  miles  of  picturesque 
country. 

The  House  is  furnished  throughout  on  the  most  liberal  scale,  and  fitted 
up  and  arranged  to  resemble  as  much  as  possible  that  of  an  ordinary 
dwelling-house,  with  Bath-rooms  and  every  necessary  convenience. 

Every  exertion  is  made  to  promote  health  and  comfort  both  by  mode- 
rate bodily  employment  and  by  variety  in  amusements,  such  as  reading, 
music,  drawing,  excursions,  fishing,  billiards,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.  A  Library  is 
provided,  containing  works  of  an  instructive  and  amusing  character, 
suited  to  the  condition  of  the  Patients.  Also  Periodicals,  Magazines, 
and  Newspapers. 

The  Rev.  Edmund  T.  Mason,  of  Buxton,  attends  to  the  spiritual 
welfare  and  consolation  of  the  Patients,  and  there  is  Divine  Service  every 
Sunday  at  4  p.m. 

The  Pleasure  Grounds,  which  are  very  spacious,  have  been  laid  out  in 
the  most  tasteful  manner,  especially  for  the  recreation  of  the  Patients ; 
and  contain  a  Conservatory,  also  a  Billiard-room  and  Workshop  for  the 
in-door  occupation  of  the  Patients. 

The  House  is  heated  throughout  by  means  of  hot-water  apparatus,  and 
is  well  and  thoroughly  ventilated. 

Buxton  is  situated  on  the  Mountain  Limestone  Formation,  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  1000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  accessible  by  railway 
from  Manchester  and  Liverpool  by  Stockport,  or  by  the  Great  Northern 
and  Midland  Railways  vid  Ambergate  and  Derby.  It  is  also  connected 
by  Telegraph  with  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

Particulars  of  Terms,  which  vary  from  25s.  to  £6  6s.  per  Week,  and 
Forms  of  Admission  can  be  obtained  by  application  to  the  RESIDENT 
PHYSICIANS. 


FOR     PARTICULARS     SEE     PRECEDING     PAGE. 


GLASS,   CHINA,   EAKTHENWAKE,   ELECTKO- 
PLATE,   AND  TABLE  CUTLEEY. 


CHARLES    WILKINSON, 
STORES:- BEHIND  THE  CRESCENT, 

B  TJ  IX  T  O  1ST. 


C.  'Wilkinson  respectfully  requests  an  inspection  of  his  New  Stock  of 

CHINA  BREAKFAST  AND  TEA  SERVICES. 

EARTHENWARE, 

In  Dinner,  Dessert,  and  Toilet  Services,  and  all  articles  of  general  utility. 

CRYSTAL   TABLE    GLASS, 

In  Wine  Decanters,  Tumblers,   Claret  Jugs,  Butter  Coolers,  Dessert 
Dishes,  Salts,  Sugars,  Creams,  and  Table  Bottles. 

ELECTRO-PLATE 

OF  THE  BEST  QUALITY  AND  STRONGLY  PLATED, 

In  Spoons,  Forks,  Cruets,  Xuncheon  Cruets,  Dish  Covers,  Entree  Dishes, 
Tea  and  Coffee  Sets,  Toast  Racks,  &c. 

TABLE  CUTLERY  OF  THE  BEST  STYLE  AND  FINISH. 


C.  WILKINSON  has  carefully  selected  his  Stock  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  Hotel  and  Lodging-House  Keepers,  and  Parties  Furnishing.  He 
cannot  mention  the  contents  of  each  department,  but  in  each  instance 
Goods  will  be  sold  equally  low,  and  in  price  and  quality  will  bear  com- 
parison with  any  house  in  the  kingdom. 


STOVES,  FENDEKS,  FIKE-IBONS,  ASH  PAHS, 

Garden  Seats,  Umbrella  Stands, 

HALL  TABLES,  and  General  ORNAMENTAL  CASTINGS. 

GOODS. 


JOHN    ACTON, 

MEDICAL    HALL, 

(Successor  to  ttue  late  Mr.  Nielson,) 

No.  2,  The  QUADRANT,  BUXTON, 

OPPOSITE  THE  HOT  BATHS. 
A  Chemist  of  52  Years'  Practical  Experience. 

AGENT   IN   BUXTON   FOR   PYNE'S  TARAXACUM   COCOA. 

T.    W.    BKITTAIN, 
AUCTIONEER,  LAND,  TILLAGE,  AND  GENERAL  VALUER, 

FAIRFIELD,  BUXTON. 

RETURNS  his  sincere  thanks  to  the  public  for  the  very  extensive  patronage 
he  has  received  since  he  commenced  the  above  business  and  begs  to  in- 
form them,  that  all  orders  received  by  post  or  otherwise,  will  have  his 
prompt  attention. 

N.B. — All  monies  paid  over  to  his  employers  on  the  day  of  sale ;  and  his 
charges,  which  are  strictly  low,  will  be  the  same  no  matter  how  distant. 
Reference  given  from  late  employers. 

Nos.  1  and  2,  Alma  Cottages,  Fail-field,  Buxton. 

IM:  .A.  T  L  o  c  :K:_ 


LIMB    TREE    VIEW, 

MATLOCK   BANK, 

Private  Hotel  and  Boarding  House, 

Luncheon,  Dinners,  Teas,  &c.,  on  the  shortest  notice. 

FOREISN  WINES,  BURTON  AND  OTHER  ALES,  CIGARS,  &c. 

•\VELIj    .A^IRED    BEDS. 

OZPIEICT  J^ICTID  cmos 

WAGONETTES    AND    SADDLE    HORSES. 


Families  and  friends  visiting  or  accompanjnng  invalids  availing  them- 
selves of  the  celebrated  system  of  Hydropathy  as  practised  at  Matlock 
Bank,  can  have  at  Lime  Tree  View  all  the  privacy  and  comfort  of  home 
upon  the  most  reasonable  terms. 

Wedding  and  Pleasure  Tourists  will  find  this  a  most 
economical  and  pleasant  retreat. 

Apartments,  with  or  without   Board,  or  Furnished   Cottage  to   Let 
W.     CARTLEDGE,     Proprietor. 


IBTJIXITOlsr. 


THE     ABOVE 


ADJOINING  THE  LONDON  &  NORTHWESTERN 
RAILWAY  STATION  AT  BUXTON, 

IS  NOW  OPEN 

FOR  THE 

Accommodation  of  Visitors. 


ESTABLISHED    1833. 


EXECUTORS  OF 

WM.  HARGBAVES, 

(LATE  CAMBELL  &  Co.,) 


aitir  Cigar 


MANUFACTURERS. 

44,    SWAN    STREET, 


AND 


2, 4,  6, 8,  &  10,  Mason  Street, 

MANCHESTER 


